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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We read, with much regret, an announcement in the daily papers of the 
death of the Rev. Toomas Kercuever Arnoxp, from Bronchitis, on the 
9th of March. This event will of course account for the omission of a 
reply to the late Mr. Arnold’s pemphlet, which had been prepared for the 
present number of Fraser, and in which our criticisms on the School- Books 
published under his name are fully vindicated, and the contents of the 
pamphlet critically discussed. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of Frasrr’s MaGazine must decline any longer to return 
papers that are sent for consideration. The labour of doing so is con- 
siderable ; and authors who desire to keep what they may have written, had 
better make copies for their own use. 
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. LONGFELLOW.* 


\ R. LONGFELLOW is, we be- 

lieve, by many degrees the 
most popular of the American poets 
among Englishreaders. Fewvolumes 
indeed of recent English poetry have 
had as large a circulation in this 
country as his, if we except Mr. 
Tennyson's. His faults are those 
which no reader can avoid seeing, 
consisting chiefly of an exuberance 
of imagery, and a tendency to the 
far-fetched and the extravagant. 
These are the dulcia vitia of youth- 
ful imagination, which commonly 
sober down of themselves without 
much aid from acrid criticism, in 
proportion as the imagination be- 
comes more plastic in character, and 
is more intent on moulding a poem 
as a whole than on throwing the ut- 
most possible brilliancy into its de- 
tails. Mr. Longfellow also, like 
Southey, Scott, and not a few of our 
modern poets, is apparently too easily 
pleased with whatever he may chance 
towrite to dohis best on all occasions: 
many of his poems consequently are 
on inferior subjects, and seem to 
have been produced without ‘ due 
provocation.’ This is bad policy in 
a poet ; for posterity is sure to judge 
by the quantity as well as the quality 
of his works, and will be both too 
rich and too busy to separate, in all 
cases, the dross from the gold. We 
rejoice, however, to observe that the 
more Mr. Longfellow writes, and 
the more important the theme he 
chooses, the more does he justify 
that popular award which is far from 
being an infallible criterion of merit. 

_It is not in a literary point of 
view exclusively that the appearance 
of a true poet ina youthful nation 
excites our interest. Poetry carries 
with it ever a social anda philoso- 
phical significance likewise. Its 
character in this respect is of bound- 
less importance; though it is a 
future age only which, from an im- 
partial distance and a commanding 


height, can adequately interpret the 
lesson. A strong analogy has ever 
existed between the poetry of a par- 
ticular age and race, and their moral 
character. A man’s disposition is 
imaged in his bearing and features ; 
and so long as his picture lasts, re- 
mote generations can form some 
guess respecting his moral frame, as 
well as his outward aspect. Notless 
vividly is a nation portrayed in its 
most important works: and so long 
as pyramids or amphitheatres, the 
cathedrals of the middle ages, or the 
fortresses, banks, custom-houses, or 
other industrial monuments of later 
times remain, each successive period 
and nation is forced, by a law of its 
nature, to leave behind the trophies 
of its greatness or a caricature of 
its deformities. To this day the 
triumphal arches of Imperial Rome 
and the monastic remains of Eng- 
land bear witness to that moral and 
social system of which they were the 
exponents: they are the bones of 
the great animal extinct; and so 
long as they continue to moulder in 
the region of wind and cloud, not of 
dust, they will supply indications 
from which the comparativeanatomy 
of a later age may draw its inferences. 
Of all the works, however, which an 
age bequeaths, there is none which 
illustrates its character at once so 
minutely and so comprehensively as 
its poetry. This circumstance is 
easily accounted for. The shallower 
class of poets, pre-occupied with 
little of their own, reflect, as in a 
mirror, the more evanescent traits 
of surrounding circumstance. The 
deeper poets, on the other hand, are 
men of large and strong minds, 
built up in the main by a multiform 
experience, both personal and imagi- 
native: and as that experience, 
though methodized by a law of their 
internal being, has necessarily passed 
to them through external cireum- 
stances, they must needs preserve 


* Longfellow’s Poems. London. 1852. 
The Golden Legend, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London. 1852. Bogue. 
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in their writings an idealized image 
of their time. Moreover, men of 
large minds are also for the most 
part men of expansive sympathies, 
and as sympathies are not able, like 
aspirations, to feed upon ideas, but 
attach themselves to details, great 
poets cannot but illustrate those 
details. 

This position, we are aware, is in 
at least an apparent antagonism to 
principles commonly received, and in 
which there is aa truth. It will 
be asked, is not great poetry per- 
manent poetry; and what interest, 
except for antiquarians, can attach to 
works, the excellence of which con- 
sists in the degree in which they 
illustrated a bygone age? The cir- 
cumstances of an age once changed, 
its associations change also: the past 
returns not: new objects are brought 
into notice; old objects are combined 
in a new perspective, how then can 
distant times be expected to ap- 
preciate poetry of which it has lost 
the key? The answer to these ques- 
tions consists in a distinction be- 
tween the spirit of the age and the 
fashion of the day. The former is 
essential and belongs to the history 
of our Humanity ; the latter is acci- 
dental and therefore ephemeral. The 
former is illustrated by the dee 
,0ets ; the latter by the sapeclieial. 
That which is of a spiritual nature 
only, and not the characteristics of 
the time at large, can with propriety 
be called the ‘spirit of the age.’ 
Recent times, for example, have had, 
at one side, an eminently utilitarian 
tendency, while they are also dis- 
tinguished by very opposite ten- 
dencies; but few, we imagine, 
would cite Mr. Bentham as a chief 
exponent of the spirit of the age. 
In proportion as an age is un- 
ctihedl the discrepancy between 
its general characteristics and its 
‘spirit,’ properly so called, becomes 
greater. This circumstance is illus- 
trated by the singularly diverse 
character of modern poetry. The 

reat outburst of poetry which has 
xeen witnessed in England within 
the present century, is by nothing 
more marked than by the multitude 
of its contrasted schools. We have 
had poets of modes and manners ; 
yoets, like Ebenezer Elliot and 
Davis, who have endeavoured to 
adapt to their lyres the discords of 
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Corn-law discussion, or repeal agi- 
tation ; poets who have taken refuge 
from the tumult of the mart or the 
factory in Turkish hareems or Per- 
sian gardens, and who in so doing 
have added to the stock of poetic 
trinketry and literary furniture, if 
not to the stores of immortal 
verse. We have had poets who 
revived the graceful mirth and be- 
neficent exuberance of the Italian 
bards ; poets in whose works the fair 
images of Grecian mythology are re- 
vived with an antique purity, and de- 
lineated with an almost unerring 
pencil along the walls of a cloister, 
secluded indeed, though by no means 
ascetic. We have had poets of revolu- 
tion, ‘voices prophesying war;’ poets 
of philosophy and theology, for the 
study of whose works a previous 
acquaintance with Plato might be 
deemed the best preliminary, as a 
mountain is best seen from the side 
of an opposite mountain; and finally, 
poets to whom simple nature was as 
a universe infinite and unfallen, of 
whose worship and of whose man- 
dates they were the priests and 
prophets in Orphie song. Of these 
classes the last three perhaps had 
the most intimate relations with the 
spirit of the age; but each illustrated 
its characteristics, and represented 
a habit of mind among us; and all 
taken together constitute no unfit 
exponent of a time, the architec- 
ture of which will also commemo- 
rate it in one of its most marked 
characters, that of syncretism or 
miscellaneousness. 

The same difficulties, inherent 
in a late and critical age whose 
wealth surpasses its wants, and 
whose table is too large for its diges- 
tion, exist in America, and have 
doubtless not a little distracted 
poetic impulses and aims. But 
America has other difficulties like- 
wise. It is young as a nation; but 
as a race it is not young. Itisa 
portion of England detached from 
the rest, and sent forward to accom- 
plish its destinies alone, with fewer 
aids, but with fewer contradictions 
also, and with an ampler field. In 
its physical and civil relations it was 
from the first an island swelled to 
the colossal proportions of a conti- 
nent ; while, in its spiritual bearings 
it was cut off from that vast con- 
geries of living traditions, social, 
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political, imaginative and religious, 
which, blended in England, made 
one small island the meeting-spot of 
two vast continents—the civilization 
of the Past and of the Present. 
Nor is this all. Nations derived by 
colonizations from nations already 
mature, and protected by the mo- 
dern facilities of locomotion from 
physical or mercantile isolation, lose 
a portion of their intellectual in- 
heritance, without gaining, at least 
for a long time, the new experiences 
evolved from a political career at 
once special and complete in itself. 
Physiologists tell us that man, at a 
very early stage of his existence, 
passes through a series of strange 
transformations. Whether or not 
this be physically true of the indivi- 
dual, it is, in a moral sense, true of 
nations, and perhaps most true of 
those whose richer and more mani- 
fold elements have occupied the 
longest historic periods in their 
development. Through what a series 
of changes have not the nations of 
Europe passed from barbarism to 
the sarcerdotal type, the regal, the 
feudal, the aristocratical, the consti- 
tutional or representative; and what 
a rich deposit must not a stream 
that has wandered over so many 
soils have heaped up on the banks 
dedicated to the Muse! In these 
respects America is under grave dis- 
advantages. The historic and the 
ideal fibres of thought can hardly be 
disentwined. The very security of 
America has allowed it less even of 
a modern history than belongs to 
most European nations. Its history 
is comprised in its heroic struggle 
for independence. Only in imagina- 
tion can it entwine again the broken 
threads of the past ; it can possess 
but in memory what exists as a 
living tradition on its native soil of 
Europe. These difficulties attach a 
greater interest to the verse of an 
American poet. We want to know, 
not only what his song is, but what 
it represents, and how far it casts 
the horoscope of a nation in whose 
destinies the whole world is so 
deeply concerned. 

We shall commence our extracts 
from Mr. Longfellow with a poem 
in which that marvellous energy 
which characterizes young countries, 
and none more than America, re- 
ceives from the poet a moral sanc- 
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tion that transforms it into some- 
thing more than a ‘go a-head’ im- 
pulse, and modulates its march bythe 
music of old and sacred experience. 


A PSALM OF LIFE, 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘ Life is but an empty dream!’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what theyseem. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
* Dust thou art, to dust returneth,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and 
brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouae of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’er head! 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Foot prints on the sands of time. 


Foot prints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and ship-wrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate! 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 


In the poem called ‘ Excelsior,’ 
it is not the resolve of robust 
strength and manly confidence alone 
which is expressed. The heroic 
rises into the spiritual, as the true 
heroic tends ever to do. It isan as- 
piration: may it prove, in more es- 
sential meaning, a prophecy: for 
strength is only wisely exerted 
when it mounts. 

The next poem which we shall 
quote illustrates the social _— 
of America in a relation which every 
day seems to acquire a deeper and 
more painful importance. 
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THE WITNESSES. 
In Ocean’s wide domains, Within earth’s wide domains 
Half buried in the sands, Are markets for men’s lives, 
Lie skeletons in chains, Their necks are galled with chains, 
With shackled feet and hands. Their wrists are cramped with 


Beyond the fall of dews, Byves. s 
eeper than plummet lies, Dead bodies, that the kite 
Float ships, with all their crews, In deserts makes its prey ; 
No more to sink nor rise. Murders, that with affright 
Scare school-boys from their play. 


All evil thoughts and deeds ; 
Anger, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke life’s groaning tide ! 
These-are the bones of slaves ; These are the woes of slaves ; 
They gleam from the abyss, They glare from the abyss ; 
They cry, from yawning waves, They cry, from unknown graves, 
‘We are the witnesses.’ ‘We are the witnesses!’ 


There the black slave ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


Here is a sketch which America only could have supplied. For one 
of the conquering race thus to sing the lament of the conquered, may 
be considered, perhaps, as but the discharge of a debt of honour :— 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD, 


Gloomy and dark art thou, oh chief of the mighty Omawaws ; 

Gloomy and dark, as the driving cloud, whose name thou hast taken ! 

Wrapt in a scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the city’s 

Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 

Stalk those birds unknown, that have left us only their foot-prints. 

What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the foot-prints ; 

How canst thou walk in these streets, who hast trod the green turf of the 
prairies ? 

How canst thou breathe in this air, who hast breathed the sweet air of the 
mountains ? 

Ah! ’tis vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 

Looks of dislike in return, and question these walls and these pavements, 

Claiming the soil for thine hunting-grounds, while down-trodden millions 

Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns that they, too, 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 

There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn, the leaves of the maple 

Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 

Pine trees waft hecmes its chambers the odorous breath of their branches. 

There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses. 


We regret that we have notroom fulfilled. It abounds in beautiful 
for what, on the whole, we consider passages; and the skill with which 
boththe mostimportantof Mr.Long- a two-fold interest is worked out in 
fellow’s minor poems, and the most it cannot escape the reader's obser- 
interesting, as illustrativeofAmerica. vation. Among the other shorter 
We allude to the striking poem en- _ pieces, our favorites are‘The Reaper 
titled, ‘The Building of the Ship.’ and the Flowers,’ ‘The Secret of 
It does not need the last stanzas, in the Sea,’ ‘The Open Window,’ 
which the vessel receives the name ‘The Builders,’ ‘Sand of the Desert 
of the Union, to tell us that in the in an Hour-glass.. Among the 
mighty bark, built with such a oems on slavery, ‘The Slave’s 
stately strength, and so eager to Dream,’ and ‘The Good Part that 
tempt the perils of new seas, the shall not be taken away,’ rank high. 
destiny of America is shadowed Many others, also, seem to us to 
forth. Neither need we say how have very high merit; especially 
cordially we hope that the prophe- ‘The Occultation of Orion.’ We 
cies with which it concludes may be shall, however, be doing Mr. Long- 
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fellow more justice, if we proceed 
to give an account of his principal 
work. 

As the Golden Legend is the latest 
of Mr. Longfellow’s poems, so it is 
the most important. The story of it 
may be briefly told. The prologue 
sounds the key-note te the whole. 
The powers of darkness vainly en- 
deavour to tear down the cross, 
which surmounts the Cathedral of 
Strasburg. Baftled by the spirits of 
Good, the saints and angels embla- 
zoned in the windows and carved 
over the arch-ways, the Spirits of 
Tempest retire in despite, and the 
chief of them betakes himself to 
another task. Prince Henry of 
Hoheneck has long suffered from a 
strange disease. In his Castle of 
Vautsberg, on the Rhine, he medi- 
tates, in gloom, on his condition. 
The tempter enters in the garb of a 
travelling physician. The prince de- 
scribes his malady,— 


My heart has become a dull lagoon, 
Which a kind of leprosy drinks and 
drains— 


and states that even the doctors of 
Salerno have pronounced it incur- 
able, except upon impossible condi- 
tions. He must gradually wither 
away, unless saved by the blood of 
a maiden, who, of her own good 
will, offers her life in exchange for 
his. The strange physician holds 
up before him a flask, containing 
the far-famed elixir of perpetual 
youth. The prince drinks. For a 
moment his lost youth returns to 
him. His punishment follows soon. 
His disease returns ; and the prince, 
after publicly doing penance, as one 
who has dealt in the black art, is 
driven from his ancestral home,— 


Clothed in a cloak of hodden grey, 

And bearing a wallet and a bell, 

Whose sound should be a perpetual 
knell, 

To keep all travellers away. 


The outcast takes refuge with the 
family of a faithful retainer in the 
Odenwald. There is a great charm 
in the scene in which we are first 
made acquainted with him in his re- 
tirement. He is reading the old le- 
gend of ‘The Monk and the Bird,’ 
with which many of our readers 
must have become acquainted, in 
Mr. Trench’s beautiful version of it. 
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As he concludes, Elsie, the eldest 
daughter of his host, approaches 
him, and recounts to him a tale, her 
favourite legend, ‘Christ and the 
Sultan’s Daughter.’ 

Nothing can exceed the freshness 
and sweetness of the sketch in which 
the young heroine of the tale is pre- 
sented to us. An infantine sim- 
plicity does not prevent her heart 
from being already mature. It is 
for high action, however, rather 
than for passion that she pants; or 
rather, her being is absorbed in one 
great aspiration which mingles what 
is best in both. She has no life 
save in religion; and irradiated by 
its light the lower world displays to 
her but a single illuminated page. 
She resolves to give her life for 
that of the prince; and her parents 
consent at Jast to what they deem 
as an impulse from on high. It is 
thus that she prays :— 


My Redeemer, and my Lord, 

I beseech thee, I entreat thee, 

Guide me in each act and word, 

That hereafter I may meet thee, 

Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 

With my lamp well-trimmed and 
burning. 

Interceding 

With these bleeding 

Wounds upon thy hands and side, 

For all who have lived and erred 

Thou hast suffered, thou hast died, 

Scourged, and mocked, and crucified, 

And in the grave hast thou been 
buried. 

If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 

O my Saviour, I beseech thee, 

Even as thou hast died for me, 

More sincerely, 

Let me follow where thou leadest, 

Let me, bleeding as thou bleedest, 

Die, if dying I may give 

Life to one who asks to live, 

And more nearly, 

Dying thus, resemble thee ! 


Much skill is shown in the mode 
in which the prince is made to ac- 
cept the sacrifice. We feel that his 
true nature is under eclipse, and that 
the hateful influence of him whose 
poison he has drunk subdues his 
better will. 

Passing through Strasburg on 
their way to Salerno, the prince 
meets his early friend Walter, the 
Minnesinger—a friend from whom 
not even rivalship in love had been 
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able to separate him. Slight as is 
the sketch of the Minnesinger it 
is clearly and delicately touched. 
We have not room to quote characterizes Mr. Longfellow’s 
from their discourse; but the fol- poetry :— 


Lo! with what depth of blackness thrown 
Against the clouds, far up the skies, 

The walls of the cathedral rise, 

Like a mysterious grove of stone, 

With fitful lights and shadows blending, 
As from behind, the moon, ascending, 
Lights its dim aisles and paths unknown ! 
The wind is rising ; but the boughs 

Rise not and fall not with the wind 

That through their foliage sobs and soughs ; 
Only the cloudy rack behind, 

Drifting onward, wild and ragged, 


lowing passage may be taken as a 
specimen of that graphic power 
which, in so remarkable a degree, 


Gives to each spire and buttress jagged 

A seeming motion undefined. 

Below, on the square, an armed knight, 

Still as a statue, and as white, 

Sits on his steed, and the moonbeams quiver 
Upon the points of his armour bright 

As on the ripples of a river. 


In the cathedral our travellers 
witness the performance of a miracle 
play. This episode occupies a con- 
siderable place in the poem, and, 
more than any other portion, ex- 
plains its title, The Golden Legend, 
weaving together not a few of the 
tales which, in the far-famed collec- 
tion of the good old Italian bishop, 
Jacobus de Voragine, formed, from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, so large a portion of the read- 
ing in convent, castle, and hall. A 
miracle-play was not an infelicitous 
device for the exhibition of such 
legendary lore. That singular pro- 
duct of the middle ages has hardly 
attracted the full attention which, 
on esthetic as well as_ historic 
grounds, it deserves ; nor will a few 
remarks on it be out of place. It 
is well known how much the Greek 
tragedy was indebted to those earlier 
representations in which the legend 
of a hero, or some mythological ira- 
dition, was exhibited before a village 
audience, upon a stage not larger 
than a travelling waggon, and by 
actors smeared with the lees of 
wine. 

Not less important, we conceive, 
in their influence were those miracle 
plays, mysteries, and moralities, 
which alike in Spain, in Italy, in 
Germany, and in England, preceded 
the Romantic Drama, and consti- 
tuted its basis. If Spain had been 


too fastidious to enjoy its earlier 
and ruder Autos Sacramentales, it 
probably never would have pos- 
sessed the drama of Lope de Vega. 
It is quite true that even in very 
early times those Religious Myste- 
ries which the clergy represented, 
and the representation of which 
formed, occasionally, part of eccle- 
siastical education in the monaste- 
ries, seem to have been jostled now 
and then by the jesters and strolling 
buffoons, the Zahorrones and Reme- 
dadores, who, though prohibited by 
law, amused the grosser appetites of 
the vulgar. The good, however, 
triumphed over the bad, and laid 
the foundation for what was better. 
In Italy, as early as a.p. 1264, the 
statutes of the fraternity del Gon- 
falone made provision for the repre- 
sentation of mysteries, especially on 
the subject of the Passion ; as also 
on the chief events of the Old and 
New Testament. In France we 
have an account of a similar repre- 
sentation at St. Maur, in the year 
1398 ; but in that country and in 
Italy, in neither of which has the 
drama asserted much of a national 
or genial character, the mysteries 
did not hold their ground as 
strongly as in Spain, in Germany, 
and in England. In the latter 
country, especially, such represen- 
tations appear to have begun at a 
period far earlier than that which 
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Chaucer, ‘our Morning Star of 
Song,’ illumined. Fitz - Stephen, 
describing London in the reign of 
Henry the Second, writes, Londonia 
pro spectaculis theatralibus, pro 
ludis scenecis, ludos habet sanctiores, 
representationes miraculorum, que 
sancti confessores operati sunt, seu 
representationes passionum, quibus 
claruit constantia martyrum. In 
England, as elsewhere, such repre- 
sentations had to contend with the 
formidable rivalry of mummers, mas- 
ter-rimours, and other vagabonds in 
masquerade, against whom stringent 
laws were enacted from time to time, 
though their performances could 
hardly have been more scandalous 
than the scenes exhibited in the 
penny theatres of London in our 
own day. In the reign of Richard 
the Second, a petition was presented 
to the king by the scholars of Paul’s 
school, praying him ‘to prohibit 
some unexpert people from present- 
ing the History of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the great prejudice of the 
said clergy, who have Sons at great 
expense in order to represent it 
publicly at Christmas’—of so vener- 
able an antiquity is the principle of 
Protection. After the Reformation, 
Protestantism adopted the mysteries 
in its turn, giving them a polemical 
character, guaranteed in one in- 
stance by Act of Parliament; by 
which, however, it does not appear 
that their poetic merits were much 
peneie, at least, if we may judge 
xy the efforts of the celebrated 
Bishop Baie. Milton, as we all 
know, maintained that the theatre 
was of use ‘beside the office of a 
pulpit,’ to inculcate lessons of piety 
and virtue. He would have rescued 
it from a state of degradation, and 
imparted to it a religious character, 
analogous to that spirit of patriotism 
and heroism which animated the 
Greek drama in its nobler day. 
What his genius might not have ef- 
fected in that way, had he not spent 
so many precious years in writing 
Latin letters for Cromwell, as well 
as disquisitions on logic, grammar, 
and divorce, it is hard to say; nor 
is it easy, with all our vene- 
ration for Paradise Lost, not to re- 
gret that the great bard did not also 
finish that lyrical drama, the ‘ Mira- 
cle Play’ of the seventeenth century, 
the first scene of which was to have 
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opened with Satan’s Address to the 
Sun. 

Notwithstanding the general po- 
pularity which Mr. Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend has enjoyed, his 
‘miracle play’ has, we believe, been 
a subject, not infrequently, of anim- 
adversion. By some it has been 
charged with childishness; b 
others with profaneness ; but though 
the grounds of both accusations are 
intelligible enough, it is but to a 
limited extent that we can sympa- 
thize with either. He is illustrating 
a time, the simplicity of which was 
edified by a familiarity which would 
more often scandalize our fastidious- 
ness or our refinement. No one 
would desire to re-introduce such 
entertainments among us, with our 
modern associations; but to ante- 
date such associations is unreason- 
able; nor can any one appreciate 
the character of that earlier time, 
with all its freshness and fearless- 
ness of taste, as well asits rudeness, 
who cannot attain to an imaginative 
sympathy with usages so deeply and 
largely characteristic of them. A 
modern tournament could hardly do 
more than amuse by its strange- 
ness ; but when we read the descrip- 
tion of one in Ivanhoe, we interpret 
the text by the context, and are as 
little disposed to charge the great 
chivalrous celebration with childish- 
ness or pedantry as were the kings 
and statesmen in whose presence it 
was enacted, and whose imagination, 
not the less healthy because not 
easily offended, recognised in its 
dramatis persone the images of as 
many feudal virtues as were de- 
noted by the devices on their shields. 
Our minds are expanded in propor- 
tion as we learn to understand how 
what would be unprofitable to one 
condition of society may supply to 
another an aliment nutritious be- 
vause natural. We have, then, no 
general complaint to make of Mr. 
Longfellow’s miracle play ; and in 
many parts we think that much 
skill has been shown in its force and 
conciseness. But in other parts 
Mr. Longfellow has stepped beyond 
the line of safety and good taste, 
and has neglected the golden adage, 
‘Be bold, be bold, be bold,—be not 
too bold.’ A few expressions, not 
worth particularizing, are needlessly 
and painfully coarse. Five centu- 
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ries ago they would have given um- 
brage to no one, nor do they now 
imply intentional irreverence ; but 
they jar on modern associations, 
and thus rather repel than excite 
our sympathies with those of other 
times. In poetry, as in graver 
matters, ‘things lawful’ are not 
always ‘ expedient :’ there is a cer- 
tain lingua communis, which is suit- 
able to one age without shocking 
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than rule that we can discriminate 
between courage and rashness. 

To return from this digression, 
The progress of the travellers from 
Strasburg to the Black Forest is 
traced in a lyric, the wild move- 
ment of which echoes their rapid 
advance, and vividly exhibits their 
contrasted moods. The convent 
life of Hirschaw is next described. 
The portrait of the good old Ilu- 


another; and it is by tact rather minor is admirable. 


Thus have I laboured on and on, 

Nearly through the Gospel of St. John. 

Can it be that from the be 

Of this same gentle Evangelist, 

That Christ himself perhaps has kissed, 

Came the dread Apocalypse P 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at the end of the book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah, me! when I think of that vision divine, 

Think of writing it line by line, 

I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 

Like the trump of doom in the closing verse! 

God forgive me! if ever I 

Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 

Lest my part too should be taken away 

From the Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 
* * * * 

How sweet the air is! How fair the scene! 

I wish I had as lovely a green 

To paint my landscapes and my leaves! 

Here the swallows twitter under the eaves! 

There, now, there is one in her nest, 

T can just catch a glimpse of her head and breast, 

And will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, 

For the margin of my Gospel Book. 

I can see no more. Through the valley yonder 

A shower is passing ; I hear the thunder 

Mutter its curses in the air, 

The Devil's own and only prayer 

The dusty road is brown with rain, 

And, speeding on with might and main, 

Hitherward rides a gallant train. 

They do not parley, they cannot wait, 

But hurry in at the conv ron gate. 

What a fair lady! and, beside her, 

What a handsome, graceful, noble rider! 

Now she gives him her hand to alight ; 

They will beg a shelter for the night. 

I will go down to the corridor, 

And try to see that face once more ; 

It will do for the face of some beautiful saint, 

Or for one of the Maries that I shall paint. 


Not less delicately executed is the sketch of the old abbot, Ernest. 
beauty of the following image will be at once recognised :— 


The 


Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 
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In the chapel the eye of the 
prince is arrested by a blind monk, 
who lingers behind the rest. It is 
Count Hugo of the Rhine, of old 
the deadliest foe of his race. Ca- 
lamity has, however, brought to 
him a calmer spirit. The interview 
of the rivals is one of the most suc- 
cessful delineations in the work. 

We are unable to give the same 
praise to the scene in which the or- 
gies of the friars are represented, 
and which we regard as the chief 
fault of the poem. The Teutonic 
humour of the cellar scene, though 
somewhat broad, is by no means 
vulgar; whereas vulgarity of con- 
ception and occasional grossness of 
language are not the only faults of 
the refectory scene. Itis intended, 
doubtless, as a contrast to such de- 
lineations as those from which we 
have quoted; but the contrast is 
extravagantly abrupt, and deficient 
in graduation. 

Court, castle, and convent doubt- 
less had their corruptions, as well as 
their good points; but neither na- 
ture nor poetry distribute good and 
evil in patches, like the black and 
white squares of a chess board ; and 
it is a mechanical not an artistic 
grouping which places all the edify- 
ing people together in cloister and 
library, and fills the refectory with a 
mass of unmitigated blackguardism. 
The scene, besides being immo- 
derately long, is harsh and melo- 
dramatic ; and looks like a collection 
of sketches thrown together at ran- 
dom, orin pursuitonly ofa grim, dark- 
lantern picturesque. In the midst 
of Latin drinking-songs, and Exeter- 
Hall allusions to sacristies and con- 
fessionals, Lucifer, disguised as a 
friar, entertains the boors of cord 
and cowl with a description of Abe- 
lard pacing at night ‘in his great 
despair,’ 

And wailing aloud to the merciless 

seas, 

The name of his sweet Heloise ! 


much more congenial with the sickly 
and pedantic libertinism of a certain 
school in the France of the 18th 
century than with the broader taste 
of German peasants in the 14th. 
Suddenly a bell is tolled by a mira- 
culous and ‘ unfortunate brother,’ 
who, in the true style of the Radcliffe 
romance, thinks it necessary thus to 
admonish the ‘monks’ to pray for 
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him. At a later hour he has a habit 
more provoking still, that of making 
his rounds from cell to cell, and 
flashing the light of his lantern into 
the eyes of his luckless brethren. 
We must own that we knew not be- 
fore that friars constituted the in- 
ferior class in well-endowed abbeys, 
in whose cloisters the monks paced 
as a sort of ecclesiastical noblesse ; 
or that ‘midnight masses’ as well as 
nocturns disturbed the night hours 
on ordinary occasions. ‘The scene 
ends in a manner that could hardly 
fail to elicit a shout from the upper 
gallery. Liebald the Refectorius is 
detected looking in at one of the 
windows. Stealing beneath it softly 
the friars belabour the luckless spy 
till his shouts reach the abbot. 
They stow away the great flagon, 
and escape as they can, brother 
Cuthbert being reserved however to 
‘do a penance worth the doing,’ 
while the abbot expresses his surprise 
that the very convent wall ‘ does not 
crumble and crush them in its fall!’ 
That walls should stand under such 
circumstances is an accident which 
can by none be more regretted than 
by the admirers of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poetry. We earnestly hope that this 
scene may be omitted in a future 
edition. Allusions to poison dropped 
into the sacramental cup, and to the 
immoralitiesof dissolute monasteries, 
so that they be touched with the 
same skill which has presided over 
the other portions of the poem, may 
be quite in place, as a delineation of 
the time on its darker as well as 
its brighter side. But this scene, 
which has the effect of a task reluc- 
tantly performed, received, it is 
plain, even less assistance from the 
Muse of Poetry that from the Muse 
of History. To point out how the 
same causes may in different charac- 
ters produce the opposite extremes 
of good and evil would be a task 
worthy of Mr. Longfellow’s genius. 
Very different is the scene at the 
neighbouring nunnery, and the tale 
which its abbess, the Lady Irmin- 
gard, pours by night into the ear of 
Elsie; the Vestal who has loved in 
vain being drawn by an attraction 
she cannot resist to the young virgin 
who has never loved, and whose as- 
piration is but to die for one she 
might have loved. Here also the 
subject is in some measure regarded 
from a modern and romantic point 
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of view; but over it the lights of 
poetry are flung with a lavish hand ; 
and— 


Love, that in every woman’s heart 
Will have the whole and not a part, 


seems permitted to return for an 
hour (in the disguise of memory) to 
tell of Walter of the Vogenweid, 
when the birds sang in his rhyme, 
and earth rejoiced in his presence ; 
of the stern father, of the midnight 
escape, 


When under our feet the long 
white road 
Backward like a river flowed ; 


of the capture, the convent, and of 
eace found, when hoped for least. 
The scene will be a favourite with a 
class among the readers of poetry 
which is neither the smallest nor the 
least important in these days. 
We must hurry to the close : pass- 
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ing by Lucerne—the old wooden 
bridge of which, with its grim pic- 
tures representingthe danceof death, 
is admirably described—the travel- 
lers reach the St. Gothard Pass, and 
falling in with a band of pilgrims, 
descend into Italy. Taking ship at 
Genoa, they reach Salerno, just as a 
travelling scholastic affixes his theses 
to the gate of the far-famed college, 
challenging all disputants through- 
out the world to disprove any one of 
his hundred and twenty-five pro- 
a Lucifer stands to receive 
tis victims in the garb of the Friar 
Angelo. Already he triumphs in 
anticipated success; but he is ac- 
quainted only with the baser part of 
human nature. At the moment of 
the prince’s separation from Elsie, 
the spells with which the evil one 
had bound him burst, and he refuses 
consent. Elsie will not retract, and 
bids him farewell thus :— 


And you, O prince! bear back my benison 

Unto my father’s house, and all within it. 

This morning in the church I prayed for them, 

After confession, after absolution, 

When my whole soul was white, I prayed for them. 
God will take care of them ; they need me not. 

And in your life let my remembrance linger, 

As something not to trouble and disturb it, 

But to camaiate it, adding life to life : 

And if at times, beside the evening fire, 

You see my face among the other faces, 

Let it not be regarded as a ghost 

That haunts your house, but as a guest that loves you : 
Nay, even as one of your own family, 

Without whose presence there was something wanting. 
I have no more to say. Let me go in. 


If this be love, it is love unawakened 
and unconscious, for it exacts no 
higher place, even in memory, than 
that of one guest among many ; or 
rather it is that spirit of love which, 
sapable alike of hosing itealt in any 
of the definite moulds of affection, 
hangs still vague and universal, a 
‘something far more deeply inter- 
fused’ over a heart whose morning 
twilight is but beginning to dissolve. 
It completes the prince’s victory 
over his baser self: and no sooner 
have the gates closed upon a victim 
as ardent to enter them as Cassan- 
dra was reluctant to enter the 
palace at Argos, than he and his 
attendants burst them open, and 
despoil the evil one of his prey. 


The scene changes back to the 
farm in the Odenwald, where Ursula, 
the old mother of Elsie, is cheered 
by a forester sent before him by the 
prince on his return. His tale is 
short. The prince was cured at 
Salerno by the touch of a Saint’s 
bones, or, as his messenger suggests, 
by his long ride and the open air. 
He made a vow that he would marry 
none but his deliverer: and the 
rapt child, grateful in her turn, con- 
descends to ripen into a woman, not 
an angel. ‘The Rhine is already 
wafting along its swift and waveless 
expanse a pageant that brightens 
grey rock and grim tower, and adds 
a richer gleam to the terraces of 
vine. 


I saw her standing on the deck, 
Beneath an awning cool and shady; 
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Her cap of velvet could not hold 

The tresses of her hair of gold, 

That flowed and floated like the stream, 
And fell in masses down her neck. 


Tn a scene of exquisite beauty we 
meet for the lasttime the bridegroom 
and the bride, as from the castle 
terrace they listen to the evening 
bells of their marriage day. Their 
happiness reminds them of happiness 


that has been before them, and which 
has gone its way. They speak of 
Charlemagne and Fastrada. Nor, in 
this hour, is the minstrel warrior 
forgotten, Walter the Minnesinger, 
who fights in the far off Crusades. 


Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise ? 

A minstrel’s, not a maiden’s hand, 

Was that which in my own was pressed. 
A manly form usurped thy place, 

A beautiful, but bearded face, 

That now is in the Holy Land, 

Yet in my memory from afar, 

Is shining on us like a star. 


The poem is closed by an epilogue 
which strikes once more the key- 
note of the whole. The Angels of 
Good and Evil Deeds ascending to 
heaven with the record sing the 
triumph of Self-sacrifice, Meekness, 
and Lowliness, the restorative might 
of Repentance, and the victory over 
Lucifer as he falls, like a giant sha- 
dow cast from a hundred mountain 
ranges, into the abyss. 

Widely as the limits of the drama 
have been expanded in these latter 
days, when the unities are but a tra- 
dition, the Golden Legend, though 
east in the form of dialogue, and 
divided into scenes, can hardly be 
accounted a drama. It has no dra- 
matic plot; and the hero and he- 
roine are the only characters the 
delineation of which is continuous. 
It loses nothing, we think, but on 
the contrary gains much, by mak- 
ing no attempt at a structural me- 
chanism, which is alien to the spirit 
of the work. It is, in fact, a tale 
cast with great skill into the form 
of dialogue, and thus entitled to 
pass over that interstitial matter, 
which, in most narratives of length, 
is read but as a duty. As a narra- 
tive, the poem is brief; but, in its 
psychological bearings, it is large 
and manifold, tracing, as it does, 
the mode in which a nature diseased 
by selfishness, inaction, imaginative 
and intellectual self-indulgence, and 
bodily exhaustion, is restored to a 
healthier tone through sympathy 
with qualities the opposite of its 
own. The simplicity and expan- 


siveness of Elsie’s character unfolds 
by degrees the smothered good in 
the self-involved and gloomy nature 
of her companion. Her elevation 
uplifts his drooping spirits, as well 
as his downward instincts; her 
freshness bedews the hectic region 
of his soul; her generous courage 
rebukes his weakness; and the 
bright alacrity with which a spirit 
that crowns the strength of inno- 
cence with the might of faith, reaps 
the good and the joyous from all 
that surrounds her, redeems him at 
last from the isolation of an intro- 
verted habit of mind and of heart. 
The character of Elsie is, as Shelley 
said of a very different being, ‘at 
once simple and profound,’ and it 
diffuses a sweetness over every 
scene in which she appears. The 
yrince is not in Jove with her while 
his heart lies under the shadow of 
an evil purpose. His gratitude is 
hampered by the abiding feeling, 
that all that he endeavours to gain 
is but loss and degradation; but 
the principle of sympathy remains, 
and as it wakens up it rouses the 
aspirations that slumber around it. 
Faith has never been extinct in 
him ; virtue is credible to him, and 
sanctity is something more than 
imaginable :—there is thus within 
him a foundation for all good. 

But the heroic simplicity of one 
as fervent as she is pure, constitutes 
only the centre of many good in- 
fluences which surround him. His 
eye, though heavy, is capable of 
taking in just if languid impres- 
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sions, from all things great and 
durable, ‘lovely, and of good re- 
yort,’ that meet him on his way. 
as the Rhine and Salerno, 
many such objects were to be 
found ; and in fis selection and de- 
lineation of them, Mr. Longfellow 
has shown himself a skilful artist. 
His tale, including a Teutonie and 
an Italian element, at that time 
when art had ascended above the 
horizon, and chivalry had not yet 
sunk beneath it, and when manners, 
which retained somewhat of nature’s 
noble ‘ barbarism,’ had yet, on the 
whole, like institutions, taken their 
mould from Christianity, brought 
him necessarily into the heart of 
the ‘middle ages ;’ and he has deli- 
neated them with all the zeal and 
graphic power which his illustrious 
fellow-countryman, Washington Ir- 
ving, showed in delineating a 
northern land, but with those 
deeper touches and richer hues 
which belong to poetic delineation. 
His sketches of nature, of art, and 
of manners would have a high poetic 
merit, even independently of their 
spiritual bond. It is in this respect 
that we think the execution of the 
work most perfect. Its psycholo- 
gical part appears to us more happy 
in conception than in execution. 
The main problem might have been 
more closely connected with the 
minor incidents: we might have 
been enabled to trace more dis- 
tinctly the gradual growth of the 
prince’s better nature, and thus the 
‘idea’ of the work might have been 
made to give more unity to the 
whole ; but the scenes which, taken 
separately, make Mr. Longfellow’s 
pages as rich as those of the good 
old illuminator in the Scriptorium, 
could hardly have been touched by 
a more brilliant fancy. 

Description is an art itself, and 
one of the most important that a 
poet can have. It is quite as much 
the result of imagination as of ob- 
servation ; the latter faculty acting 
in and with the former, though in a 
ministrant capacity. Mr. Longfel- 
low is not one of those poets who 
note down in their pocket-book the 
most striking features of a scene, 
and then, returning to their study, 
present their readers with an inven- 
tory of Nature’s charms, or a cata- 
logue sraisonnée of her stores, 
brightening a promontory with a 
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mountain-ash, or shading a secluded 
shore with a fir-grove, according to 
the last suggestion of Claude or 
Poussin. He sees, takes in, and his 
memory, wise in what it preserves, 
and wiser in what it discards, holds 
up an image faithful, because it re- 
tains the essence of the scene de- 
scribed. When this rare faculty 
exists it shows itself, not only in the 
delineation of landscapes but of in- 
dividual objects, whether in them- 
selves they be fair or not. We read 
that our first father gave names to 
the various animals as they passed 
before his eye, enabled to do so, 
doubtless, by a prophetic insight 
Which discerned the main character 
or special function of each. The 
poet, also, is a namer. There is a 
poetic as well as a prophetic intui- 
tion; and he who possesses it will 
make more out of a bush upon a 
moor, than a rhymer sine numine 
can make of the Vale of Cashmere, 
or a whole menagerie of beasts and 
birds. The contents of our Crystal 
Palace, though it should enclose all 
products, animal or vegetable, ‘ from 
silken Samarcand to cedared Leba- 
non,’ will not, to an uninspired eye, 
furnish matter for an idyl. Where, 
on the other hand, a true discern- 
ment exists, every thing, in ancient 
times or modern, and not a little 
even in the world of daily life, pre- 
sents its poetic side. There is no 
particular in which we observe more 
plainly the hand of the true master 
than in this faculty. When Keats 
speaks of ‘the broadest of her ele- 
shenta.” or Tennyson sings of the 
‘ruined towers’ of the oak trees, a 
word is suflicient to give both 
graphic effect and moral significance 
to a single image, because it presents 
the one quality in it which is es- 
sential, making abstraction of the 
rest, and idealizing it thus, as his- 
tory idealizes human society, aud 
as twilight idealizes a ioalisaene, 
leaving only 


The floods, the stars ; a spectacle as 
old 


As the beginnings of the heavens 
ari earth ! 


which we have 
uoted sufficiently exhibit Mr. 
Cencitlea's descriptive faculty, as 
employed in the delineation of land- 
scape. A complete landscape, in- 
deed, is sometimes brought before 


The passages 
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us in his poetry, without the aid of 
a single epithet, and merely from 
the tact with which the objects that 
compose it are selected, and the 
order observed in their due arrange- 
ment and succession. His skill is, 
however, still more remarkably dis- 
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played, in those brief touches, by 
which single objects are suggested 
to us with the force of reality. The 
image is often happily, though often 
fantastically also, blended with an 
imaginative association, as in the 
description of Lucerne. 


Yonder lies 


The lake of the Four Forest Towns, apparelled 
Tn light, and lingering, like a village maiden, 
Hid in the bosom of her native mourtains, 
Then pouring all her life into another's, 


Changing her name and being. 


Overhead, 


Shaking his cloudy tresses loose in air 
Rises Pilutus with his windy pines. 


The association always corre- 
em with the character of the 
observer. The thirsty friar in the 


convent cellar is made poetical by 
the bubbling of the wine which he 
has just set flowing :— 


See how its currents gleam and shine, 
As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews. 


The devoted maiden, on the other 
hand, finds the snowy region on 


the summit of St. Gothard a scroll 
inscribed with martyr-legends :— 


Etste. 
See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 


Over the snowy peaks. 


It seems to me 


The body of St. Catherine, borne by angels. 


Mr. Longfellow’s conceptions of 
character seem to us to come from 
very different sources in different 


cases. His highest characters, Elsie 
and Evangeline for instance, are 
nobly ideal creations. In other 
cases, and especially those into which 
the element of the humorous enters, 
it is a lively observation rather than 
a various imagination which has sup- 
plied him with materials; and in 
other cases it is, we should say, from 
books and study rather than from 
nature that he has derived them. 
Another fault which we must find 
with him is inequality in diction. 
In the more important parts of the 
Golden Legend it is always forcible 
and poetic, if sometimes quaint; 
but in what may be regarded as 
interstitial matter, it is often, as 
it strikes us, prosaic. We are no 
lovers of what is commonly called 
poetic diction; but it is certainly 
well to avoid in poetry expressions 
or turns of phrase which remind us 
of a prose order of thought rather 
than the finer and more compact 
method of the poetic mind. 

As a delineation of the time, the 
Golden Legend, though unequal, 


has great merit. Poetry, notwith- 
standing its impartiality compared 
with most books of history, can 
hardly avoid taking a part, if only 
from the circumstance that every 
state of society which has passed 
the savage and not fallen into the 
dotage of a worn out and effete civi- 
zation, has so many sides that the 
limits of poetry cannot include them 
all. The poet can but give a ‘ view’ 
of the social state which he illus- 
trates; and if that view be just 
as far as it goes, no exception should 
be taken against it merely on the 
round that it is incomplete. Mr. 
Fongfellow presents us on the whole 
with the favourable side of the 
middle ages. The picture which he 
draws is full of aspirations as soaring 
as the perpendicular lines of Gothic 
architecture, and as symbolic as its 
quaintest devices. Manners, insti- 
tutions, arts, all alike are based on 
the idea of earthly things being 
shaped after the model of heavenly, 
and of human life, with all its ties, 
being so constituted as to prove the 
sacrament of a higher and hidden 
life. Plato taught the doctrine of 
an ‘ Archetypal man,’ an idea which 
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suggested one of Milton's sublimest 
oems, unfortunately but little 
ewan because written in Latin, 
but which the unlearned reader may 
enjoy in Mr. Leigh Hunt’s mag- 
nificent translation. According to 
the theory of the Middle Ages, 
human society was constituted ana- 
logously after the model of the ‘ City 
of God ;’ nor did this theory mould 
institutions only; it had no small 
yart in the formation of character. 
Tn harmony with it was that ardent 
spirit of wonder and delight which 
saw in marvels no hindrance to 
‘aith. With it was connected that 
steadfastness which laboured con- 
tentedly on structures certain not to 
be finished for centuries, but in- 
tended to last as long as the world. 
To the same source may be referred 
the absence of morbidness in taste, 
as well as of critical refinement, a 
certain strong-hearted, if occa- 
sionally rude simplicity, that un- 
consciousness, magnanimity, and 
childlike gaiety in the midst of great 
enterprises, which Mr. Moncton 
Milnes has celebrated in his fine 
poem, The Men of Old :— 


They went about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play. 


In these qualities, as well as in 
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their genial humour and humility, 
Mr. Longfellow has happily illus- 
trated the time he desetibes. Hu- 
mility in the more universal rela- 
tions of humanity, was in those 
times not irrevocably lost, even in 
the many instances of violence, am- 
bition, and wrong which necessarily 
furnished more pages to history than 
the opposite virtues. As an illus- 
tration of this virtue the reader will 
observe that the old illuminator in 
the Seriptorium, even while re- 
proaching himself for an impulse of 
vanity, is only tempted to contem- 
plate with complacency his ‘much toil 
and pain.’ That he has great genius 
as well as great industry, is a thought 
that never enters into his head. 
This is but one of many touches by 
which the picture of the time is har- 
monized, the same general charac- 
teristics being introduced into very 
different characters. Walter the 
Minresinger expressesmoststrongly 
that careless generosity of nature 
which belonged to the time. He 
loves fame : but it is with a generous 
passion. His desire is to be con- 
spicuous, not distinguished, seen 
with the noble, not set apart from 
the many. The ambition of the 
minstrel resembles that of the 
maiden :— 


My life is inmy hand, and lo! 

I grasp and bend it as a bow, 

And shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arrow that shall be, perchance, 

Like the arrow of the Israelite king 

Shot from the window toward the East, 
That of the Lord’s deliverance. 


The exceptions to Mr. Longfel- 
low’s fidelity of delineation in this 
respect are not numerous. Tar the 
most striking are to be found in the 
scene on which we have already 
commented, that of the orgies in 
the refectory. We must also make 
exception to a few lines in the scene 
where the prince rescues Elsie from 
the fate to which she had destined 
herself. Those especially— 

All my divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is forfeited for ever. 


The demon spell could hardly 


have been thus broken. To regret 
what diminishes self-respect, and to 
feel indignation against oneself on 
such grounds, may be a very laud- 
able and useful ~ Ph but it isa 
love higher than self-love, even in 


its most respectable forms, that 
stimulates repentance; and the 
rince’s ideal is an anachronism. 
The night scene also, in which Elsie 
solicits her parents’ consent to her 
sacrifice, contains a passage of far 
lower mood than the rest. Her 
willingness to die is in full harmony 
with the characteristics of an age in 
which life was regarded as 
A premature betrothing 
To immortal things. 


Nor was it necessary for her to jus- 
tify her resolution by such dolorous 
statements as that ‘the life of wo- 
man is full of woe.’ If such be the 
fact Elsie was little likely to have 
discovered it; nor could the doctrine, 
though urged with all the dogmatic 
passion of the ‘ Nouvelle Heloise,’ 
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or the philosophic despair of Wer- 
ther, have effected a lodgment in a 
breast filled already, by divine right, 
with the conviction that everywhere 


The lowest may quench his thirst at 
rivulets fed by springs from above. 


This single instance of incon- 
sistency in the delineation of Elsie’s 
character admits of far less excuse 
than the passage we have referred to 
in connexion with the Prince. The 
latterpthough out of harmony with 
the period, is not wholly inconsistent 
with the character described. When 
we stated that The Golden Legend 
was not as a whole consistent in its 
delineation of the middle ages, we 
alluded more especially to the con- 
ception of the Prince’s character 
and that of his tempter. This in- 
consistency takes not only from the 
verisimilitude but from the com- 
pleteness of the poem, and gives it 
a sketchy and broken effect. 

In these delineations the genius 
of Goethe has been the evil genius 
of Mr. Longfellow. Both the cha- 
racters named above, but especially 
the last, seem to have been in some 
degree suggested by Faust and 
Mephistopheles, creations essenti- 
ally modern in character, and for 
that very reason in harmony with a 
work admirably illustrative of the 
restless and psychological tenden- 
cies of the German mind at the end 
of the last century, and the manners 
of which correspond in general with 
its spirit. The Lucifer of Mr. 
Longfellow is as different from the 
Mephistopheles of old Marlowe— 
ever carrying his hell with him, 
from the devil of the middle ages, a 
compound of every base, malignant, 
and cruel passion—as is the concep- 
tion of Goethe himself. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Evil One is, like Goethe’s, 
the mocking one, though he cannot 
be called wholly the ‘denying one,’ 
since he rejoices over falsehoods 
‘sown like tares in the field of 
truth,’ a region the very existence 
of which would have been scoffed at 
by Goethe's Denier. His mockery 
is also of a lighter tone, occasionally 
degenerating into mere raillery ; nor 
in him do we meet with instances of 
those spleenful gleams of fierce and 
fell malignity which shoot forth 
from under the polished mask of 
Goethe's ‘gentlemanly’ nineteenth 
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century devil. The delineation, 
however, though less vigorously 
drawn is equally modern in charac- 
ter. The same remark may be made 
with respect tothe Prince. Yet we 
gladly own that he is unlike Faust 
in more particulars than those in 
which he resembles him. ‘The 
Prince has also in his youth endea- 
voured to charm from nature the 
secrets she will not reveal; but his 
search has not been wholly an un- 
hallowed one. If he has been ‘a 
lover of that lore,’ it is because— 


With such a piercing glance it looks 
Into great Nature’s open eye, 

And sees within it trembling lie 
The portrait of the Deity. 


Faust is essentially a character of 
diseased pride, and his is the unlaw- 
ful love of knowledge which belongs 
to the sorcerer, whether the subject 
matter of such knowledge be natural 
or supernatural. The Prince, ex- 
cept when under the influence of the 
spell, is a gentleman. We find it 
diffienlt to imagine how the Doctor 
of Wittenberg could have been one. 
The fruit which was coveted to 
‘make men wise,’ was desired also 
by the sensuous appetite; and we 
recognise at once the philosophic 
truth of the delineation when, in 
Faust, the ‘ knowledge which puff- 
eth up’ becomes odious to a bound- 
less pride, because, from the limita- 
tion of human faculties, its furthest 
advance must ever leave it at an 
equal distance from Infinite Know- 
ledge; and when he who has been 
its victim rather than its lord flings 
it petulantly aside, and precipitates 
himself upon restless action and 
passion, rather as new forms of ex- 
periment than for the sake of en- 
joyment. In all these respects the 
Prince is a being of a different or- 
der. Heisabeliever. The mists that 
rise up from the corrupter regions 
of self hang, it is true, between him 
and the world above, as well as that 
around him; but a breath suffices 
to blow them away, because that 
region from which they ascend is 
not the deeper or the larger part of 
his soul. 

In strict analogy with the differ- 
ence between the characters of the 
Prince and of Faust, is that between 
the general scope and spirit of the 
German work and the American. 
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The former is the exhibition of a 
problem of which the solution is not 
given, and of which the drift and 
purpose is guessed by each reader 
according to his proper estimate of 
human things. Very possibly the 
problem, as conceived by Goethe, 
admitted of no solution; or it may 
have been the pride of that ‘ many- 
sided’ poet to make his poem capable 
of as many interpretations as nature 
herself. It is also very possible that 
the popularity of the work was ra- 
ther increased than diminished by a 
circumstance which left every criti- 
cal reader in the position of a seer 
puceue’ of a secret known to none 
veside, and which made the poem 
still more illustrative of an age more 
eager to ask questions than careful 
to receive answers. Be this as it 
may, we cannot but think that a 
poem must necessarily lose im- 
mensely as a work of art, and as 
conbealictinesished from an essay 
in psychological science, when the 
problem which it propounds is one 
which it does not solve. Art is not 


in all respects like nature; nor does 
it truly resemble nature merely be- 


cause it includes a deficiency which 
results from our inadequate appre- 
ciation of nature’s measureless 
scheme. Art is a smaller thing than 
nature, and atones for that defect 
by being more definite in its scope, 
and by admitting of a more pal- 
pable symmetry. To impart the 
abiding feeling of poctic satisfaction, 
a poem must have the character of 
completeness ; it must have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end; and 
the ‘end’ can never be so pal- 
pably wanting, as when a problem, 
ostentatiously forced on the at- 
tention, remains involved in obscu- 
rity from first to last. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Longfellow’s work has 
no small advantage over the far- 
famed poem which, perhaps, in 
some degree seamed it, though 
between the two, of course, we in- 
stitute no general comparison. This 
advantage it owes to the spirit of 
belief, which belongs not only to 
the hero of the poem, but to the 
work itself also. Its character in 
this respect is promoted also by 
that eminent character of objectivity 
impressed upon the work, by that of 
the age it delineates. The belief in 
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immortality, and the final triumph 
of the good, secretly involves an ob- 
jective, realistic philosophy, and is 
its popular expression. Poetry, 
therefore, founded on belief, or 
even on the imaginative assumption 
of belief, includes the objective in 
character; and if it meddles with 
spiritual things, it points to a future 
world, surpassing this one in reality 
as well as in elevation and justice, 
and in which the discords of this 
lower region are harmonized. This 
effect is produced, in its degree, 
even where truth is but imperfectly 
apprehended; and accordingly in 
the old Pagan poetry we meet with 
the Platonic schools pointing to im- 
mortality, and the Academic or 
Epicurean putting questions, or 
making the most of pleasurable 
trifles. Poetry, on the other hand, 
when its spirit and philosophy are 
subjective merely, however skilfully 
it may illuminate with imagery the 
veil that covers the void, is content 
to leave the problem of humanity a 
riddle, and balances between good 
and evil, immortality and mortality, 
as simply two views equally entitled 
to attention, so long as neither 
makes itself troublesome. How far 
such apathy may exist, and how far 
the absence of immortal longings, 
and of such anxieties as may be 
called the growing pains of a soul 
which has not yet attained its full 
stature, may be mistaken for the 
presence of an enlightened philo- 
sophy, or even of faith, is evidenced 
by the case of Goethe himself, who 
used, in his old age, to reply to his 
friend Eckermann’s inquiries, by 
saying, ‘ Knough, enough ; we shall 
live again, if that is all for the best ; 
and, in the meantime, pertinacious 
self-questioning on the subject can 
but disturb us, and introduce an 
element of confusion into our 
thoughts.’ To such Epicurean 
views poetry lends itself without 
much difficulty. A thing so light 
as the imagination can find footing 
even on the skeleton leaf that floats 
along the faintest respiration of au- 
tumnal air; and the ideal world of 
Art may, for the moment, constitute 
itself into a seeming substitute for 
the future world of faith. We re- 
joice that Mr. Longfellow’s poetry 
does not belong to this school. 
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SON. 


Cuapter III. 


HE Overland route to India! If 
your destinies should ever be 
cast in the East, reader, avoid the 
tedious passage round the Cape, and 
patronize the Peninsula and Oriental 
Company. Believe not the com- 
laints of a few unreasonable grum- 
lers ; but take the word of one who 
has witnessed the liberal treatment 
experienced by passengers on board 
those magnificent vessels, the Ben- 
tinck and Hindoostan. And if your 
time will admit of it, take a passage 
only as far as Alexandria. There 
you may spend a fortnight very 
pleasantly, and then go on to Cairo, 
where you should halt again for an- 
other fortnight, previous to crossing 
the desert for Suez. 

Sophy, of whom I must now speak 
as Mrs. Wetherby, had never tra- 
velled, and she was as much enchant- 
ed with the journey as I was myself. 
We had saved about 150/. out of the 
handsome donation of Mr. Revelle, 
and the greater part of this we, 
rather imprudently, squandered in 
purchasing a variety of articles which 
were not only aoe but trouble- 
some to carry about. At Malta, we 
bought a small dog in a cage for five 
guineas; and we further encum- 
bered ourselves with several canaries. 
The trouble I had with these pets 
in the van crossing the desert it 
would be impossible to describe. At 
Alexandria we bought Burnouses, 
and all kinds of Turkish and Bar- 
hary ornaments. At Ceylon, we 
took in cats-eyes, garnets, rubies, 
and diamonds, the greater part of 
which we afterwards discovered 
had been manufactured at a place 
called Birmingham. At Madras, we 
Jaid in a stock of muslins, and by 
the time we got to Calcutta our 
means were completely exhausted. 

At Diamond Harbour I received 
avery kind letter from Mrs. Man- 
son. She congratulated me on my 
marriage. and offered us rooms in 
her house, and intimated that on 
landing we should find her carriage 
at the ghit, and her servants ready 
to assist in removing our luggage. 
Thad never mentioned Mrs. Man- 


son’s name to my wife, and when I 
saw the well-known handwriting I 
trembled, blushed, and hesitated to 
break the seal. 

* What is that, Robert ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Wetherby. 

‘A letter, my dear,’ said I, ‘ from 
a lady whose husband is an old friend 
of mine. She, who is one of the 
best natured creatures in the world, 
has invited us to stay with them.” 

‘ Oh, how kind of her!’ exclaimed 
my wife. 

‘Very,’ said I, wishing that I 
could make a clean breast of it, and 
tell her that Mrs. Manson and my- 
self had once had a flirtation. 1 knew 
how warmly I should be greeted by 
Mrs. Manson, and felt convinced 
that my wife, who had never wit- 
nessed Eastern warmth of manners, 
would be a good deal startled when 
she heard a pretty, and far from 
elderly lady, address me in terms of 
affectionate, though innocent, en- 
dearment. Iwas by no means sa- 
tisfied that Mrs. Wetherby would 
like this, for she was decidedly of a 
jealous temperament, and constantly 
had an eye upon me; not that she 
suposed me for a single moment. 
Oh, how nervous I felt, and how 
incoherent must have been my dis- 
course, when I beheld Mrs. Manson 
seated in her carriage, waving her 
kerchief, as the boat in which we 
were landing neared the shore. I 
repeated at least a dozen times, 
‘ My dear Sophy, her husband is a 
very old friend of mine; she has 
been like a sister to me, and when I 
was ill she watched me as tenderly 
as though I had been her own son.’ 
‘Oh hang it,’ thought I, ‘if she 
were only a little older, and less 
pretty, and less excitable in her na- 
ture !’ 

Just as I expected! Mrs. Man- 
son, instead of remaining in the car- 
riage, sprang out, seized me by both 
hands, and, overjoyed to see me 
looking so strong and healthy, 
danced about, more like a child than 
a grown woman; and then seizing 
my wife, whom she called her ‘ dar- 
ling,’ she complimented - on wy 
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taste with all that volubility of which 
she was so capable. 

* You always had good taste, my 
dear Robert,’ she exclaimed, with a 
ringing laugh. ‘ Always. Hadn’t 
you?” 

My wife seemed pleased with the 
reception she received from Mrs. 
Manson; but her looks betrayed 
that she did not exactly comprehend 
the lady’s excitement. 

* You have heard of the smash ?” 
said Mrs. Manson to me, with a 
smile and a sigh. 

‘No; what smash ?’ I inquired. 

‘The firm, our firm, my dear,’ 
she replied. 

‘ Nonsense!’ 
horrified. 

* Fact!’ she cried, waving her 
kerchief. ‘ Manson is at Seram- 
pore. It will be all over next week, 
and then he'll be a pucka (ripe) 
bankrupt, and start fresh again.’ 

My wife thought Mrs. Manson 
was mad and heartless. ‘ Her hus- 


I exclaimed, quite 


band a bankrupt, poor man, a fugi- 
tive, and she riding in that magnifi- 
cent carriage, drawn by two beauti- 
ful Arabs, and dressed in a style 


which was truly queenlike ?’ 

‘I was obliged to leave that house 
in Chowringhee,’ she said, ‘but Ihave 
taken another in Elysium Row, 
which I like better. The reception- 
rooms are larger, and we get more 
of the breeze from the south. By 
the way, the sale of our old things 
comes off in a day or two, and you 
must attend and buy for me several 
of the pictures and a pet dinner ser- 
vice or two. Ido so like to make 
you useful.’ 

The smash did not affect Mrs. 
Manson much. She had her mar- 
riage settlement to fall back upon, 
and a very handsome settlement it 
was. 

* How did it happen ?’ I inquired. 

*‘ What, the smash? Well, I did 
hear, but I have forgotten,’ said Mrs. 
Manson. ‘ Opium, tea, or indigo, 
or something of that sort. I hate 
business, and never meddle with it, 
you know.’ 

We arrived at Mrs. Manson’s 
house, and were conducted to our 
apartments. Mrs. Wetherby was 
dazzled by the splendour with which 
she was pain ; and no wonder, 
for she had never beheld anything 
of the kind before. She had been 


The Wetherbys—Father and Son. 
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under the impression that her finery 
would create some sensation in Cal- 
cutta, but she was soon disabused of 
this idea when she saw Mrs. Man- 
son appear at dinner. Such dia- 
monds and rubies! such a rich silk 
dress, and such lace trimming! 

There was a small party of eight 
or ten people to meet us. Several 
were the wives of other members of 
the late firm. They, too, did not 
appear to feel the ‘smash.’ Mrs. 
Manson invariably spoke ‘of the 
failure in that word. 

When we retired, my wife said to 
me: ‘ Robert, how is it that you 
never mentioned these Mansons to 
me ?’ 

‘IT must have often mentioned 
them,’ said I. 

‘Never.’ said my wife. ‘ You 
have spoken of Mrs. Baxter, and 
Mrs. Green, and several other ladies, 
but never of Mrs. Manson.’ 

* Didn’t I?’ said I. 

‘No, Robert,’ said my wife ; ‘ and 
I am not pleased with her manners. 
She is much too familiar—too free 
and easy. The idea of her pulling 
you by the whisker !’ 

‘It is the way of the country,’ 
said I, ‘ ycu must not think any- 
thing of that, my dear.’ 

* And to see her filling your glass 
with champagne, and then filling her 
own, and winking at you when she 
drank; and then to see you grin. 
Oh, Iwas shocked, Robert! said my 
wife. 

This conversation brought about 
a difference which grew into a quar- 
rel. It was our first; and I began 
to think that married life in India 
was rather a mistake. 

% % x x * 

The next day I received a letter 
from an attorney, who informed me 
that he was ‘instructed by the as- 
signees of the estate of the Jate firm 
of Borderdaile, Manson, and Briggs, 
to apply to me for payment of the 
sum of 8560 rupees (8567.), which 
stood to my debit in the books of 
the late firm, for principal borrowed, 
and interest due thereon up to date.’ 
I was s¢anned on beholding this com- 
munication. How was I to raise the 
money? And having raised it, how 
was I to keep down interest at twelve 
per cent., and keep up the establish- 
ment of a married man on 36/.10s. 6d. 
per mensem—a lieutenant’s pay? 
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5007. a year, at which my income 
had been ‘lumped’ in England, ap- 
peared a good sum; but I now felt 
the stern reality of difficulties, and 
knew not where to turn for advice 
and assistance. I convicted. myself 
of selfishness, if not of deceit, in 
allowing Mr. Revelle to think I 
was better off than I really was. 
What a fool had I been when a 
youth! ‘This huge incubus of debt 

had incurred was the result of 
sheer folly and childish vanity. To 
think that my wife’s comforts would 
have to be abridged for years to 
come in consequence of my former 
extravagance — that thought mad- 
dened me. However, I laid it all 
bare to my wife, and it made my heart 
bleed to find her treat the matter 
so lightly ; but it pleased me to hear 
her say shewould endure any amount 
of privation rather than that I should 
apply to her father for assistance, 
for 1 fully appreciated the delicacy 
of her motives. 

I required chargers on joining my 
corps, and to purchase these my wite 
proposed selling the dog, and the 
canaries, and other things, of no use 


tous, which we had picked up on 


the journey to India. Mrs. Man- 
son bought most of these effects at 
auction, at prices far exceeding their 
real value. My wife was gradually 
reconciled to that lady, but she ap- 
peared .extremely eed when we 
ceased to be her guests and took 
our departure for the Upper Pro- 
vinces. The debt to the late firm 
was allowed to stand over until I 
could make some arrangement for 
its early settlement. 

The readiness with which one offi- 
cer in the Indianarmy stands security 
for his brother officer is notorious. 
Every man in my corps, including 
even poor Brill, was content to make 
himself responsible for the amount I 
required from the Agra Bank, pay- 
able in three years by monthly in- 
stalments; but I paid old Colonel 
Baxter and Major Green the compli- 
ment to select them ; their seniority 
and standing demanded it, I thought. 

My wife was evidently disappointed 
with India, but she struggled hard to 
conceal her feelings. She was seem- 
ingly more sorry that I had allowed 
her to deceive herself than at finding 
herself in narrow instead of affluent 
circumstances. I have stated that 


A Visit from 


Walsingham. 


my pay was 36/. 10s. 6d. per men- 
sem. Out of this take 20/.a month 
by way of an instalment, 57. a month 
for rent. This left us only 11/7.10s.6d. 
a month for living, servants, dress, 
and the keep of a horse for an old 
buggy which we bought for taking 
our drive every evening. My wife 
was a great favourite with the regi- 
ment, and the younger officers were 
constantly dropping in to tea, which 
meant brandy and water and che- 
roots. Oh! the difficulty thatwe had 
to make both ends meet; but some- 
how or other we contrived to do so. 
We were getting out of debt, and, 
though it was by very slow degrees, 
still the feeling was a pleasurable 
one. 

One night—it was inthecoldmonth 
of December—Mrs. Wetherby and 
myself were sitting over the fire, 
discussing that constant theme, the 
state of our affairs, when an oflicer of 
the regiment, a young cornet, named 


- Walsingham, broke in upon us, 


sword in hand. Walsingham had 
been and was then suffering from a 
fit of delirium tremens. His head was 
shaved, and he was dressed in only 
a shirt and a pair of regulation (full- 
dress) trousers; he had only one 
boot on. 

‘I say, Wetherby,’ said he, ‘I 
have at last fleshed my maiden 
sword.’ And he held up the blade, 
which was covered with blood. 
‘There were five of them, but I 
have only killed one—the rest all 
ran away. They were all Seiks— 
pucka Seiks—W etherby !’ 

I motioned my wife to leave the 
room; but she was too much alarmed 
for my safety to admit of her being 
obedient to my will. 

‘ Don’t you hear them, Wetherby?” 
said Walsingham. ‘They are sur- 
rounding the house. Arm! arm! 
They will be down upon us in an- 
other moment!’ 

My servants had fled in all direc- 
tions. Nota soul answered to m 
call. ‘Go—bring me my sword,’ 
said to my wife. ‘Don’t you hear 
the Seiks are down uponus? Quick! 
There is not a moment to be lost.’ 
But my wife would not leave me. 

‘Halloa, Walsingham!’ cried I, 
‘in killing your Seik you have 
broken the point of your sword. 
See here!’ 

I took the weapon from his hand, 
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and then ordered my wife to leave 
the room. This order she obeyed, 
and summoned the servants, who, 
when they knew that Walsingham 
was disarmed, were ready enough 
to render assistance. 

After great difficulty I calmed our 
unwelcome visitor. Scarcely had I 
succeeded when my bungalow was 
besieged by several! officers in quest 
of him. It seems that he had 
awakened from a short sleep, which 
had been induced by opiates; had 
got to a brandy bottle, and then 
armed himself. He had cut down 
his bearer, or personal attendant, 
and had slightly wounded a syce 
(groom). He was so violent that 
we were compelled to strap him 
down to a bed in my dressing-room, 
and then it required all the strength 
of myself and three other oflicers to 
hold him. His shrieks were hor- 
rible. During the whole night he 
continued to rave violently, and at 
dawn of day he suddenly expired. 

That afternoon, at four o'clock, 
we saw Walsingham placed beneath 
the turf, or rather the sandy soil of 
the churchyard of Umballah, which 
was then a frontier station. He was 
a fine, handsome, promising youth, 
of about twenty-two years of age; 
and he was clever, and of a good 
disposition. A few days afterwards 
his shirts, and socks, his uniform, 
and razors—all that he possessed— 
were put up to sale by public auction, 
and were bought by those officers 
who stood in need of such things, 
at ‘a figure considerably below 
that of prime cost.’ A speculative 
clergyman, who was never ashamed 
of turning an honest penny by quiet 
trade, had ‘a lot of odds and ends, 
including a nail-brush, half a pot of 
pomatum, a broken corkscrew, and 
some blacking- brushes,’ knocked 
down to him for one rupee, four 
annas—or twoshillings-and-sixpence 
sterling. A copy of Ovid, which 
Walsingham had gained as a prize 
at school, was sold for two annas 
(3d.); and I bought a sketch in 
pencil of his mother and sisters, for 
a shilling, which my wife kept in 
memory of the poor lad, for whom 
she had a very great liking before 
he became so Salamone dissi- 
pated. Mrs. Brill told my wife thatI, 
* Robert Wetherby, had been just as 
bad as Mr. Walsingham was;’ and 
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much as I despised Mrs. Brill for 
wounding my wife’s feelings, still I 
was not in a condition to deny the 
truth of her statement. 

After Walsingham’s death, I en- 
deavoured to reform my young 
brother officers ; but to no purpose. 
Somehow or other my lectures 
generally ended in my taking a glass 
of brandy-and-water myself, lighting 
a cheroot, and going home from the 
mess billiard-room with what my 
wife used to speak of as ‘Oh! such 
a breath ! 

Mrs. Wetherby was now an ex- 
perienced housekeeper, and com- 
petent to check the frauds for which 
all Indian servants are notorious. 
By the strictest economy we ma- 
naged to live, and pay our instal- 
ments regularly to the bank. IL 
might have male a hundred rupees 
(10/.) a-month by my cue; but I 
had promised never to play for 
money, and I felt a pride in abstain- 
ing from a game in which I was so 
certain of success, if I could make 
up my mind to prey upon young- 
sters. 

I had studied the languages, and 
could now read and write Persian 
and Hindee. I had applied for seve- 
ral staff appointments ; but my luck 
was not a whit better than that of 
poor Brill, whose applications for 
employ still continued to reach 
head-quarters simultaneously with 
the mail which conveyed the intelli- 
gence of the last incumbent’s death. 
Mrs. Brill impressed upon him the 

ropriety of being ‘ first in the field.’ 
ten had founded a new firm, 
and was even more prosperous than 
formerly. His wife was still a pro- 
digious favourite with the staf of 
his Lordship the Governor-General. 
She had more than once asked me 
to allow her to do something for me; 
but my independent partner was so 
much averse to being under any 
obligation to a woman of whom she 
was avowedly jealous, that I de- 
clined, and Lakeed Mrs. Manson 
not to urge my claims. 

In the month of January, there 
were races at our station. I had a 
charger of great strength and speed ; 
and I said to my wife, one night, 
‘Here is an opportunity, Sophy, 
which I ought not tolose. My horse 
Clarion would be certain of winning 


the Charger Stakes, and they would 
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be worth 50/., which would go a 
long way towards paying off three 
monthly instalments to the bank. 
I would ride the horse myself. What 
say you, Sophy ?” 

My wife was opposed to my run- 
ning a horse, though the promise I 
held out was peculiarly tempting. 
aey pounds would have been, in- 
deed, a great help; for we were ex- 
pecting shortly to have to provide 
for the advent of a small but rather 
expensive addition to our family. 

‘Are you sure you would win?’ 
she inquired. 

‘Quite sure,’ said I. ‘I would 
bet—’ 

‘No, don’t bet,’ interrupted my 
wife. 

‘Well, I wont bet,’ said I; ‘but 
I am perfectly satisfied I should 
win; and not only win the stakes, 
but double the value of the horse, 
and sell him at once. Don’t you 
see, Sophy ?” 

She Hid not see so vividly as I 
wished ; but after several pros and 
cons, she consented to my entering 
Clarion—on the express condition 
that I did not make any bets. 

‘ Don’t hamper me with that con- 
dition,’ said I. ‘Give me my own 
way, and I'll clear off all my debt 
by this meeting—that one race.’ 

The spirit of gambling, which had 
been long dormant, was rapidly 
rising in my breast; but my wife 
was firm, and made me pledge my 
solemn word and honour that I 
would run my horse for nothing but 
the public money. 

The day arrived, and all the sta- 
tion turned out to witness the sport. 
A band belonging to one of her Ma- 
jesty’s regiments of foot was in at- 
tendance, and every soul on the 
ground wore a joyous and specula- 
tive countenance. My wife had cut 
up an old pink satin dress to make 
me a jacket, and had lined my cap 
with her own hands. While £ was 
shortening my stirrups previous to 
mounting, I heard long odds freely 
given on Clarion, and taken; and in 
my heart I was vexed with myself 
for having yielded to Mrs. We- 
therby’s entreaties, and promised 
not to have a private venture on the 
result. To tell the truth, I had a 
great mind to break my word, and 
ery out ‘Five to three!’ in all 
directions. It was very fortunate 
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for me that I did nothing of the 
kind. 

Clarion was winning the race 
easily, held hard, when suddenly he 
fell, as though he had been shot, 
broke his leg, and dislocated my 
shoulder! It was indeed ‘a very 
pretty business!’ Apart from my 
own personal hat was a loser 
of 120/.—the value of my steed, 
whose throat was cut, to put him 
out of pain. But this (alas!) was 
not the worst of the affair. On 
these occasions, almost every one 
who has a bet on the race—and very 
frequently persons who know no- 
thing of the matter—must needs 
offer an opinion that it was owing 
to ‘bad judgment’ that the accident 
happened. A young man, named 
Holdrich, who held a commission in 
the Company's Artillery, had the 
misfortune to lose a small sum by 
backing my horse, and he was loud 
in his denunciation of my riding. 
If I had ‘’eld the ’orse ’ard,’ he said 
(as though I was zof holding as 
hard as I could a horse who was 
running away with me), he would 
never have fallen. <A friend of mine 
(one Lieutenant Smith), who over- 
heard this vulgar youth, was foolish 
enough to take him to task, and in- 
temperate enough to twit the youth 
with being the nephew of a haber- 
dasher, to whom a member of the 
Court of Directors owed a very large 
bill, which he liquidated by giving 
~ a moiety of patronage. 

‘What's that you say, eh?’ said 
Holdrich. 

‘ That you are asnob,’ said Smith. 

‘Am I?’ asked Holdrich. ‘ What, 
really P’ and he squinted at Smith. 

[Oh! that young men of hot blodd, 
who hold commissions in the army, 
and who ought to remember that 
every person who wears an uniform 
is, in the eye of the articles of war, 
‘an officer and a gentleman,’ should 
ever allow their fists to spoil the 
faces of their fellow - creatures 
amongst whom they are thrown! 
Why cannot they, when they find 
a person who is unfit for the position 
to which fate or corruption has ex- 
alted him, do as older hands do? 
Why cannot they bide their time, 
and watch an opportunity for 
‘smashing’ their victims by the 
legitimate process of a general court- 
martial ?] 
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Smith struck Holdrich, and was 
forthwith placed—as the reader will 
remember J once was for a similar 
act of rashness, committed upon a 
public race-course—under an arrest ! 

That I could have transferred to 

oor Smith the interest of Mrs. 
Manson! Unfortunately, he had 
no interest whatsoever; and a 
general court-martial was speedily 
ordered to assemble for his trial. 

Lieutenant Frederick Gillespie 
Smith, of the 12th Regiment of Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry was charged with 
conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in 
having, at Umballah, on the — day 
of —, 18—, struck, with his clenched 
fist, Mr. Robert Augustus Holdrich, 
of the — Regiment of Artillery. 

The court was opened, the mem- 
bers duly sworn, and the trial began. 
The president, Colonel Jasper, was 
an old gentleman who had been the 
greater part of his life in staff em- 
ploy ; but when promoted to a majo- 
rity he was compelled to join his 
regiment, of which he obtained the 
command. Of military law the Co- 
lonel was as ignorant as he was of 
military manceuvres; he had never 
before sat on a court-martial, and 
now he was called upon to preside 
over one. There sat old Colonel 
Jasper, holding in his trembling 
hand a magnifying glass, and look- 
ing far more frightened and embar- 
rassed than did the prisoner, Smith. 

There could be no doubt as to 
Smith’s guilt; but he pleaded ‘not 
guilty,’ that he might be enabled to 
elicit evidence which he fancied 
would be of service to him in his 
defence. To effect this he pro- 
ceeded to cross-examine Mr. Robert 
Augustus Holdrich. But there 
happened to be on the court martial 
one of those persons who are a curse 
to such tribunals—an officer who 
had read a great deal of military law 
without understanding its principles, 
or the true meaning of the words 
committed to memory. Such per- 
sons watch eagerly for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their loquacity 
which they mistake for learning ; 
and therefore, when Smith said to 
Lieutenant Holdrich, ‘Were you 
not talking in a very loud voice 
when I first addressed you?’ Cap- 
tain Dell (such was the name of 
‘the well-read man’) cried ‘ Hold! 
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is not that a leading question?’ 
Then looking towards the president, 
he said, ‘ Sir, it is clearly taid down 
in Hough, and in Kennedy, and in 
Simmonds, that leading questions 
are inadmissible. Yes; here it is :’ 
and he handed across the table 
a bulky volume, having previously 
abel the identical passage with 
his thumb nail. 

The president, amidst a profound 
silence, during which the well-read 
man looked in triumph round the 
court for applause, placed his magni- 
fying glass close to the page and 
read to himself, but with an open 
mouth, the ‘ authority’ which Cap- 
tain Dell had quoted in support of 
his objection. The President then 
wiped his magnifying glass with a 
yellow silk pocket handkerchief, 
looked vacantly at the Deputy Judge- 
Advocate-General, and said— 

‘Sure enough, such is laid down.’ 

The Deputy Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral, however, saw no objection to 
the question put by Smith. 

‘What! In the face of that 
book ?’ said Captain Dell. ‘Do vou 
mean to say you may put a leading 
question P’ 

‘In the first place,’ said the 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, ‘I 
do not admit 

‘Oh, if you are going to argue 
the point,’ cried Dell, ‘we'll clear 
the court, please !’ 

The President nodded assent to 
Captain Dell, who had caught and 
taken advantage of the old Colonel's 
weak eye; and ‘Clear the court!’ 
resounded through the large mess- 
room in which these memorable 
proceedings were held. 

The debate inside was a very 
stormy one. While we walked up 
and down the verandah we could 
hear Dell’s voice above everybody's 
else. They were all talking to- 
gether. The only listener, seem- 
ingly, was the bewildered President, 
poor old Colonel Jasper. 

‘It seems rather hard,’ said Smith 
to me, ‘that I should be debarred 
from hearing the argument, seeing 
that I am most deeply interested in 
it. Why should Z not hear all that 
goes on?’ 

And I was disposed to agree with 
him—that it was unfair to exclude 
him. 

‘The court’s open!’ was called 
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out, after an hour’s delay; and some 
thirty of us, spectators, returned to 
the mess-room. 

The prisoner was informed that 
the question was not admissible. 
Captain Dell had a majority of the 
members with him. There were 
about eight out of the thirteen who 
pinned their faith on Dell’s great 
reading. They regarded him as in- 
fallible on all points of military law. 

Smith then submitted another 
question. It was this :— 

‘ Did you offer me any provoca- 
tion on the morning in question ?’ 

‘Stay,’ cried Dell, leaningacross the 
table. ‘In an admirable work which 
I have before me, I find it written 
that courts martial should remem- 
ber they assemble to try the prisoner, 
and not the prosecutor or any of his 
witnesses ;’ and down went his thumb 
nail on the margin of the page, and 
across the table was it handed to 
Colonel Jasper, who again made use 
of his magnifying glass, and again 
looked vacantly at the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-Generai,while Dell, 
once more in triumph, surveyed his 
brother officers, with a smile which 
seemed to say that he was proudly 
conscious of the superiority of his 
own knowledge over that of the 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General. 

he President and Dell’s majority 
never troubled themselves to inquire 
whether the authority quoted bore 
upon the case ;—that ‘there it was 
laid down,’ was quite sufficient to 
make them support Dell's view. 
They assumed that Smith was try- 
ing the witness, contrary to a weil- 
established rule. The Deputy Judge- 
Advocate-General egain interposed; 
when, at Dell’s instance, the court 
was again cleared of the spectators 
and prisoner. 

Another debate, precisely similar 
to the last in loudness and length, 
ensued ; and when it was over we 
were once more admitted to listen 
to the decision, which was that the 
question was irrelevant! 

Let not the reader suppose that 
Dell had any spite against Smith. 
On the contrary, he was the most 
impartial person that ever sat on a 
court martial, as will be shown 
presently. 

The prisoner then asked Mr. 
Holdrich if he could in any way 
account for what must have ap- 
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peared a most unwarrantable out- 
rage? And the Deputy Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General suggested that the 
question had better not be put. 

‘Why not?’ demanded Dell. 
‘ Now, that is something like a ques- 
tion.” And he cleared the court 
upon it. 

On this occasion we were an hour 
and three-quarters in the verandah. 
Dell certainly was ‘going it,’ as a 
young ensign remarked. We could 
not hear his argument; but chips 
from the block of which it was made 
fell upon our ears: ‘Simmonds 
says’—‘ point at issue’—‘ hearsay’ 
—‘ matter of the record’—‘ hearken 
unto Kennedy,'—‘ reserved for the 
defence ;\—phrases such as these 
were distinctly audible. When this 
third tumult had dwindled to a mur- 
mur, we were again informed ‘the 
Court’s open,’ and we followed the 
prisoner. 

The President looked agitated, 
the Deputy Judge-Advocate savage 
and disgusted, and Dell, flushed with 
the contemplation of his suecess in 
‘carrying’ the court along with 
him, rested his chin upon the palm 
of his right hand, and looked at the 
ceiling. The question was allowed ? 

‘How do you account for the out- 
rage ?’ said Smith to the witness. 

‘The only way I can account for 
it is, that you were mad,’ said 
Holdrich. 

‘Mad!’ muttered Dell, compressing 
his lips, and turning to the index for 
the word ‘insane.’ A thought had 
struck him— if it could be proved 
that the prisoner was mad, why, he 
ought to be acquitted.’ 

‘I have no further questions to 
ask,’ said Smith. 

Dell then took the witness in 
hand. 

‘Surely you are not attempting 
to prove the prisoner was out of his 
mind,’ said the Deputy Judge-Ad- 
vovate-General to Dell, after Dell 
had asked about thirteen questions 
which had certainly that end and 
object in view. 

Dell cleared the court, and then 
battled the point with the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-General in a matter 
which was more quaint, I think, than 
masterly. But somehow or other 
he was not successful in this last 
encounter. Defeat, however, did not 
damp his energies. Nay, it made 
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him keener and more vigilant. And 
in another struggle which he almost 
immediately created, he not only 
signally overthrew the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-General, but caused 
the President to censure that func- 
tionary for disrespect to the court, 
in having expressed his own 
opinions on questions which had 
been solemnly decided by the court. 
The Deputy Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral had been but recently ap- 
pointed to the department, and 
smarting under the rebuke, he was 
more temperate in the subsequent 
discussions, and no longer used those 
strong words, ‘ absurd,’ ‘ childish,’ 
‘ridiculous.’ As requested, he was 
‘more guarded in future.’ 

This trial lastedforninedays. Lieu- 
tenant Smith read aloud his defence. 
In that defence he dwelt upon the 
services he had rendered the State 
in Affghanistan. He was certainly 
a brave soldier, and few officers of 
his rank had ever performed such 

allant deeds. The men respected 

im, and would have followed him 
in any field, when with officers of 
less tact and daring they would 
have run away and disgraced them- 
selves. But Smith was wofully 
unpopular. He was disliked (ex- 
cept in the field of battle or on the 
om ground) by every officer in 

is Own corps, as well as by the 
officers of other regiments. He was 
‘a loose fish;’ and his character, and 
not the offence for which he was 
tried, was fatal to his commission. 
He was dismissed the service! Had 
any other man been tried in Smith’s 
place (Smith was senior lieutenant), 
the loss of two steps and a severe 
reprimand would have been con- 
sidered a punishment commensurate 
with his crime. 

Smith went forth upon the world. 
What became of him I know not. 
We sold our old buggy and harness, 
our old horse, a watch, two plated 
dishes, and five silver spoons, and 
some other matters, to raise money 
enough to take him to Calcutta ; 
whence I believe he embarked for 
England, with a view of memorial- 
izing the Court of Directors. 

* * * 


What possessed her I know not, 
but Mrs. Brill sent Mrs. Wetherby 


The gift 


a very oe pincushion. 
my wife’s heart, and she 


touche 
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pitied the poor country born, who 
was taken but little notice of by 
the other ladies of the corps. She 
invited Mrs. Brill to spend a day 
with her. Mrs. Brill came, and 
es my wife several lessons in 
ousekeeping; but she could not 
profit by them, since they involved 
not only the starvation of myself, 
but that of my charger and the 
poultry. Our circumstances were 
desperate, it is true; but Mrs. 
Wetherby could not make up her 
mind to adopt Mrs. Brill’s severe 
suggestions. I was obliged to borrow 
1000 rupees (100/.) from a shroff 
(native banker) to pay for the charger 
which supplied Clarion’s place ; and 
for this loan I had to pay twenty-five 
per cent. per annum. We were very 
‘hard up’ indeed, and knew not 
which way to turn. 

I was one day sitting in my dress- 
ing-room, writing, when my wife 
called out, ‘ Robert, here is the paper 
for your subscription to poor Wal- 
singham’s monument.’ 

I sighed, and said, ‘ I cannot help 
it, dear. If you have the money 
pay it. Sixteen rupees (11. 12s.)’ 

* Ah! they brought that paper to 
me this morning.’ (I auakanl 
Mrs. Brill say to my wife). ‘ But 
I told them to take it away again, 
and talked to Brill for being such a 
fool as to put his name down. The 
idea of a lieutenant subscribing for 
a cornet’s tomb-stone! If Brill 
had got a step by Walsingham, I 
would have hoot given two 
gold mohuns, but as it is, not a 
pice comes out of my pocket: Til 
take good care of that. I have 
no patience with people frittering 
away their rupees on a parcel of 
nonsense and hypocrisy, saying on 
the tomb-stone of woiahale. that 
this is erected by his brother officers, 
as a token of regard and respect. 
I have known it put on the top of 
men who were hated by everybody. 
It is true that you ought to respect 
a man who is above you for dying, 
but to do it for a cornet! Take my 
advice, Mrs. Wetherby, send the 
man away, and tell him if ever he 
comes again you will make the 
Sahib give him a beating.’ 

My wife was shocked at this 
speech ; but sad as were the recol- 
lections which the theme called up, 
I could scarcely keep down the 
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laughter with which I was inwardly 
consumed. 

‘Mr. Walsingham was a great 
friend of ours,’ said my wife to Mrs. 
Brill. 

‘A great friend!’ said Mrs. Brill. 
* He once took a glass of brand 
and water at our house—haif-and- 
half, Mrs. Wetherby—and I pretty 
soon saw what sort of a friend he'd 
be. His drinkings would have cost 
us thirty-two rupees, eight annas a 
month.’ 

‘ But, poor young man, he is dead 
now,’ said my wife ; ‘ don’t mention 
his faults.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Brill, ‘ it does 
the living a great deal of harm not 
to mention the faults of the dead. 
It encourages them to go on in 
wickedness. Ah!’ continued she, 
as my wife counted sixteen rupees 
out of our last thirty, which had 
been reserved for paying the ser- 
vants— how it would have touched 
Major Wetherby’s bosom to part 
with that money for such a pur- 

ose |’ 

* Would it?’ said my wife. 

‘ Wouldn't it? said Mrs. Brill. 
* Now, that was aman to manage. 


He kept down every body’s ex- 
penses. 
‘How do you mean?’ my wife 
inquired. 
. Why, for instance,’ said Mrs. 
e 


Brill, ‘ he would never subscribe to 
any of these balls where they give 
stuff made in Calcutta called cham- 
agne, for sixty rupees (6/.) a dozen. 
n his day, these young men could 
get up a ball which would only cost 
each of them four or five rupees; 
but, now, because there’s nobody to 
put the thing down, they have to 
pay twenty-five and thirty rupees 
each, being at the same time over- 
head and ears in debt. I should have 
liked to hear any young gentleman 
say to Major Wetherby, ‘ we must 
give champagne, because the Lan- 
cers do it.’ Wouldn’t the major have 
drawn his hand across his sharp chin, 
then curled his moustache, read him 
a lecture, and twitted his very soul 
out. You know the way the major 
used to look when he was very angry, 
but pretended to be amused, and in 
a good temper ?’ 
f did, but my wife did not. She 
had never spoken to my father, and 
she said, ‘I never had the plea- 
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sure of Major Wetherby’s acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘Don’t you know the Cornet’s 
father?’ said Mrs. Brill. 

‘ Mr. Wetherby is not a cornet,’ 
said my wife, who was always greatly 
provoked that I should be spoken of 
as ‘the cornet,’ when I was more 
than half way up the list of lieuten- 
ants, and well on for my troop. 

‘ Oh! I know what Mr. Wether- 
by’s rank is,’ said Mrs. Brill; ‘ you 
need not make yourself jealous on 
my account, I assure vou. I am 
the grand-daughter of Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Bunbetine Mactaren, K.C.B., 
and I ——, never mind. It is not 
worth while talking about.’ 

It certainly was not worth while 
talking about, seeing that poor Mrs. 
Brill’s grandmother was a black 
lady of the very lowest caste. 

1 went into the room to put an 
end to a discussion which I felt was 
unpleasant to my wife, and I said to 
Mrs. Brill, laughing with my eyes 
all the while, ‘ Well, how are you 
getting on?’ 

‘Getting on!’ said Mrs. Brill, 
dashing away contemptuously the 
hand I proffered her. ‘ Don’t use 
such vulgar language to me, pray. 
If some people give themselves airs’ 
(she lookedat my wife) ‘ other people’ 
(she drew herself up) ‘ must bring 
those people down. I say Major 
Wetherby was a man.’ 

* And who ever disputed it?’ said 


I. 

‘ She did,’ said Mrs. Brill, tossing 
her head (in which was the bottle of 
beer she drank at tiffin) towards 
my wife. ‘She did, and I main- 
tain that, Mrs. Wetherby, your 
mother was a woman, yes, and a 
lady—an assistant Adjutant General 
of Queen’s Forces’s daughter.’ 

My wife left the room, and after 
pacifying Mrs. Brill by saying, 
* You must excuse her jealousy, you 
know, when you consider how beau- 
tiful you are, and how much all men 
admire you’—I took her home to 
worry her husband, a duty which 
she commenced by asking him what- 
ever could have induced her to be- 
come the wife of such a miserable 
thing as himself ? 

‘ eeth !’ replied Brill, ‘ what 
have I done ?” 

* Suer’ (pig), she rejoined. 

‘ My love?’ rebutted Brill. 
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‘ Beast!’ 
partner. 

I left them at this point. The 
next morning we ial that Mrs. 
Brill had broken a water jug over 
her husband's head, and I had rea- 
son to believe there was some truth 
in the report, for he was not at 
parade, and the doctor’s buggy was 
seen at his door for at least two 
hours. 

* ~ * * 

A run of very bad luck now at- 
tended us. We went to dine quietly 
with the Baxters, and when we re- 
turned discovered that in our ab- 
sence the bungalow had _ been 
robbed. Our plate, the little that 
we had left. my wife’s medicine 
chest and dressing-case, my sword, 
pistols, and saddle were al! carried 
away. My wife’s ayah was lying 
in one of the rooms, in a state of 
unconsciousness, and under the influ- 
ence of some very powerful narcotic; 
none of the other servants were to 
be found, dead or alive. It was im- 
possible for us to pay the next in- 
stalment due to the bank, and the 
interest of the 1000 rupees to the 
shroff, out of my next month's pay. 
And we, therefore, determined to 
sell our furniture, except those 
articles which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to retain ; and, in ac- 
cordance with this resolution, we 
sent rouid a list, and having marked 
the goods at low prices, in order to 
raise the money speedily, they were 
soon taken off our hands, and out 
of our house. 

Mrs. Baxter, the colonel’s wife, 
came to call, and observing the bare 
state of our abode, and guessing the 
cause, she insisted on our going to 
live with them for a short time, 
until, as she delicately put it, my 
wife’s troubles were over. This kind 
offer we were induced to accept, and 
the next day we became inmates of 
the Baxters’ house. A week had 
scarcely passed away when our son 
and heir came into the world. Mrs. 
Baxter seemed as proud of the child 
as though it had been her own. 
But, alas! her joy was of brief dura- 
tion. That night she was attacked 
by cholera, and died after an illness 
of only three hours. ‘The native 
soldiers of the regiment attended the 
funeral, and sympathized with their 
officers, who shed tears when they 


surrebutted his awful 
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saw the remains of one of the best- 
hearted beings that ever breathed 
lowered into their last resting 
place onearth. The poor old colonel 
was almost broken-hearted. There 
he stood—his hair and moustache 
as white as snow—bending over the 
grave in the depth of abstraction. 
They had been married thirty-five 
years, and it was believed that dur- 
ing that period they had never had 
a difference. It was no easy task 
to lead the old colonel away, even 
after the grave had been filled up, 
the mound of earth patted down, 
and the burial completed. 

Mrs. Baxter's death was kept a 
secret from my wife, and my heart 
was ready to burst when she said, 
‘Why does not Mrs. Baxter come 
to see me, Robert? Do bring her 
to look at the boy.’ 

* a * #* * 

There was something so cheerless 
and wretched about Colonel Baxter's 
house, now that its mistress no 
longer presided over its affairs, that 
as soon as my wife was able to move 
we left it; and we did so earlier 
than we should have otherwise done, 
because we fancied our presence 
bored the old Colonel and disturbed 
his reveries. We then went to 
chum with an officer and his wife 
who were as hard up as ourselves ; 
but they wrangled so much that we 
were soon forced to take a small bun- 
galow for ourselves. Here I racked 
my brains in thinking how I could 
possibly make money to increase our 
income. I was idle the whole day 
long. Iwas worse than idle. I was 
brooding over my difficulties, and 
becoming morose and ill-tempered, 
and wishful for drink to banish my 
despair. Brill fed fowls and pigeons, 
and made money by the occupation, 
and I thought of doing the same; 
but my wife prophesied we should 
lose by this ee and I was even- 
tually deterred from a ‘spec’ in 
feathers. At last it struck me I 
would try the press. My father 
made money by his pen, and why 
should not I? And I further re- 
marked to myself, with a smile— 
Whole hosts may hail me with deserved 

acclaim, 
And say this son transcends his father’s 
fame ! 


Bat I had vastly over-rated my 
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literary powers, or else the editor to 

‘ whom I sent my contributions was 
a very — person. He said he 
had no objection to publish my 
articles in the shape of letters, but 
that they were not up to the standard 
of the matter for which he paid 
money. Oh, how sick that editor’s 
reply made me! How I longed to 
thrash him before going to bed that 
night. My wife was satisfied the 
man had some spite against me, 
and I was unreasonable enough to 
be of her way of thinking. I was 
further silly enough to lie awake 
the whole night, meditating how IL 
might have my revenge; and the 
next morning at our coffee shop, in 
the Adjutant’s verandah, I proposed 
that the mess should ‘drop’ the 
paper to which I had been anxious 
to contribute, on the ground that it 
had grown dull of late, and was not 
worth the postage. 

‘We can borrow it,’ I said, 
‘from the mess of the 16th, if it 
ever contains anything worth rez 
ing. 

I had a majority in my favour, for 
few were willing to oppose the wishes 
of the Colonel, over whom I had 
great influence, and who instantly 
responded, 

‘Yes, Bobby. He is dull. 
means let us drop him.’ 

I then went to several people who 

took in the paper, and advised them 
not to subscribe independently, but 
to club up, and thus avoid expense. 
There was nothing too mean or too 

etty for me not to resort to. Reader, 
feed you ever been told that your 
writing was not worth being paid 
for? If you have not, you can form 
no idea of the bitter feeling which 
it provokes. It makes you detest 
mankind, and imagine that all the 
world is in a conspiracy to put down 
real talent, and give place to inferior 
productions. No man is himself for 
several days after a pet contribution 
has been ‘ declined’—even if it be 
declined in the politest manner 
imaginable. Poor as I was, I would 
not have altered the opinion I had 
just arrived at—that the press of 
India was, without any exception, 
the most blackguardly unscrupulous 
and licentious press in the world,— 
no, not if the editor had offered me 


fifty rupees a column for writing for 
him. 


By all 
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When was our ill luck to end? 
Mr. Revelle, who had not the least 
idea of our difliculties, had sent his 
daughter a box containing several 
handsome dresses, a couple of 
bonnets, a quantity of kid gloves, 
some artificial flowers, and an assort- 
ment of Berlin wools. My wife had 
resolved to sell the greater part of 
these things to reduce our heavy debt 
to the Agra Bank, and she was allim- 
etuosity tohave the box opened when 
it arrived. I opened it, and turned 
out the contents. They had not been 
packed in tin, and the sea air had 

yotted and destroyed every article. 
We had paid 4/. 10s. for land- 

carriage of what was not worth any- 
thing. I was distressed to see my 
wife weep over this beautiful wreck, 
but I did not reprove her. 

Another misfortune! The Go- 
vernor-General was about to pass 
through the station, and the station 
must needs give a ball. When I 
saw his Lordship at this festive 
scene, yawning, and evidently wish- 
ing us further for doing him the 
honour of keeping him up till two 
o'clock in the morning, I could not 
help thinking whether his Lordship 
had any idea how miserably poor 
were all those who had ‘subscribed,’ 
and how dull were the majority of 
hearts beating beneath those gay 
uniforms by which he was_ sur- 
rounded. I was sitting upon a sofa, 
talking to Mrs. Brill about the ‘ ex- 
pense,’ but at the same time watch- 
ing every body. I could not help 
being amused and disgusted at the 
bowing, and fawning,and my-lording 
of the various leading personages in 
theroom,who crept or rather crawled 
about the person of the Governor- 
General. Their countenances re- 
minded me of those dogs in Land- 
seer’s famous picture of Jack in 
Office ; but the scene was more hu- 
miliating. In the canine species 
hunger seems to prompt the advance. 
In the living sketch, the filthy ob- 
sequiousness of the courtiers of 
Japan was the most striking feature. 
Suddenly the Governor-General re- 
collected my face, and walking 
hastily through the throng by which 
he was hemmed in, he came up, 
gave me his hand, and said, 

‘Well, Mr. Wetherby, how do 


you do? Keep race horses and 
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play cards still? Eh? Sing songs 
at second suppers? Eh?’ 

‘No, my Lord,’ said I, rising, ‘I 
have grown older and wiser.’ 

At that moment an aide-de-camp 
approached, and said, 

‘ The carriage is ready, my Lord.’ 

The Governor-General seemed de- 
lighted to hear it, and bade me = 
night with a frank cordiality which 
would have been received with rap- 
tures by many of the loathsome 
sycophants who beheld it. Sady, 
the greatest of Persian Poets, thus 
sings — 
While sitting in my bath one day, 
There came a piece of scented clay 
From some friend’s hand to mine. 
I said ‘Thou’rt musk, or ebery; 
For this delicious scent of thine 
My senses hath enchanted.’ 
* A piece of clay,’ it answer’d me, 
‘ But, mingling with the rose, she has 
In me her sweets implanted. 
I am the self-clay’ 


AndsoI. The very circumstance of 
the Governor-General of Indiahaving 
spoken to me, a poor lieutenant in 
the Company’s Bengal Cavalry—and 
further, having shaken me by the 
hand warmly,—I give you my word, 
reader, when the Governor-General 
took his departure, I was surrounded 
by many of his flatterers, who 
appeared to fancy that I was actually 
imbued with the essence of his 
lordship’s greatness. A superin- 
tending-surgeon, who had never re- 
turned my call, came up and apolo- 
gized for not having done so; the 
Brigadier, who had scarcely bowed 
to me before, took an opportunity 
of assuring me, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that he had par- 
ticularly noticed the excellent order 
of my troop, and had spoken of it 
to the General commanding the 
division. And not only was J sub- 
jected to this painful degradation, 

ut my poor wife was not allowed 
to escape. The most intensely vul- 
gar woman that I ever beheld (the 
wife of a commissioner) squatted 
herself beside Mrs. Wetherby and 
admired her dress and cameo 
bracelets. How enchanted was I 
when Sophy, cutting her flatterer’s 
speeches short, tripped accross the 
room, and said— 

‘Robert, it is getting very late, 
and I am very fidgety about the 
boy. We have been away from 
him a long time.’ 


The Wetherbys—Father and Son. 
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Thank heaven, we were both of 
us proud enough to be insulted by 
the offensive attention which the 
Governor-General’s recognition had 
drawn down upon us. 

How is it that there never can be 
a race or a ball in India without 
being followed by a row? and how 
was it that, somehow ofr other, I 
was always ‘mixed up’ with the 
affair, either directly or indirectly ? 

At about dawn of day, an officer 
of my regiment, one Lieutenant 
Edgecombe, came down to our bun- 
galow, and told my servants to 
arouse me. After many tappings 
at the bed-roor: door, this feat was 
accomplished. The child first heard 
it, and began to cry. The mother 
then was awakened, and she pulled 
my moustache, and kissed me, and 
uttered those horrible words, — 
‘Robby, the first bugle has sounded. 
Don’t be late for parade, my own 
darling. Your charger is neighing, 
Robert; do getup. Don’t swear, 
Robert.’ 

T left my room—having previously 
kissed my wife and child—and went 
out into the verandah, where I 
usually dressed for parade. There 
I met Edgecombe, who was mur- 
derously drunk, and attempting to 
suck smoke out of a cheroot, the fire 
of which had been long before ex- 
tinguished. The chirping of the 
birds, the perfume of the orange- 
blossoms, and the report of the 
morning-gun, which shook the win- 
dows, had completely aroused me, 
and I said, ‘Hulloa! what do you 
do here, Edgecombe ? Why haven't 
you taken off that full dress? You 
can’t appear in it on parade!’ 

‘ Parade !—there is no parade to- 
day. Baxter told me so last night, 
the very last thing,’ said Edgecombe. 
*‘No—no parade. I am going to 
shoot him.’ And forming himself 
into the shape of a letter 8, Edge- 
combe took an aim, with an ima- 
ginary pistol, at a mulberry-tree in 
the garden. ‘Come along, old fel- 
low; come along, Cornet. Come, 
and be my second,’ said he. 

Thinking that Edgecombe was 
labouring under some delusion— 
that he was dreaming like a drunken 
man, I said, ‘ But who's your adver- 
sary ?” 

‘ That fellow, Paxton, of the Lan- 
cers,’ said Edgecombe. 

* What has he done ?’ I inquired. 
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‘Called me out.’ 

‘ For what has he called you out ?” 

‘Pinching his wife’s elbow, he 
says; but I deny it. Come along, 
Wetherby ; we'll settle him.’ 

What was my horror to find that 
this was no delusion of Edgecombe’s; 
for up rode Paxton’s second to my 
bungalow. Paxton’s second was 
Lieutenant Stubbs, of the Lancers. 

‘Come along, Wetherby,’ said 
Stubbs to me, ‘ or we shall have the 
sun up. Paxton is on the ground, 
at the back of the church.’ 

Stubbs was decidedly ‘ screwed,’ 
and bent upon mischief. Edge- 
combe mounted his horse, and again 
called to me to ‘come along.’ 

‘If you don’t, I will second them 
both,’ said Stubbs. 

Edgecombe was a very old friend 
of mine. In our younger days we 
lived together ; and in the hope that 
I might settle the matter amicably, 
I mounted my charger, and away 
the three of us cantered to the ap- 
pointed spot, where Paxton, sure 
enough, was—walking about in a 
very bloodthirsty state of mind. 

The weapons were lying, loaded, 
on a cloak, and all looked very like 
‘ business.’ 

Again I inquired if the matter 
could not be settled amicably. All 
cried out, simultaneously, ‘No!’ 

Stubbs was of opinion that it was 
too delicate a subject to be talked 
about; Edgecombe was too obsti- 
nate to acknowledge that he pinched 
the lady’s elbow, and having denied 
it, he declined to apologise; and 
Paxton was too far gone in liquor 
and in rage to have accepted an 
apology, even if it had been offered. 

Good heavens! a loaded pistol is 
in the hands of that man Edge- 
combe! He has taken it off the 
cloak, and is looking at its lock! 
The muzzle is in this direction! 
And Paxton now is armed! 

* Put them up,’ said I to Stubbs ; 
‘but remember, by the last laws of 
duelling, both seconds are to lie 
down.’ 

‘All right,’ said Stubbs; and 


A Duel and its Results. 
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measured off twelve very crooked 
aces. There stood our principals. 
ach pistol was a revolver, in one 
sense of the word, for the right arm 
of each man was describing circles, 
or rather eccentric ovals. 

Oh! how I hugged the earth, 
when Stubbs, who was also lying on 
his stomach close beside me, called 
out, ‘ Are you ready ?” 

Bang! went Paxton’s pistol, in- 
stantly. 

‘ Then fire!’ cried Stubbs. 

Paxton, who was very drunk, 
staggered and fell. Edgecombe then 
shut his eyes, and drew his trigger, 
and his pistol went off with a loud 
report. Observing that no one was 
standing but himself when he opened 
his eyes, Edgecombe cried out, ‘I 
thought that was into him, Weth’by; 
I have done it; all right, Weth’by.’ 

‘You have done it!’ I groaned. 
‘It is into him—into me, your own 
second!—oh!’ I had received the 
bullet from Edgecombe’s pistol in a 
fleshy part of me, and there it 
lodged. I contrived to get home, 
and sent for our assistant-surgeon, 
who came and extracted the ball. 
He was laughing during the whole 
time of the operation—he could not 
help it—while I was writhing in 
agony, and my wife—terrified out of 
her wits lest the consequences should 
be fatal—was walking about in the 
next room. 

Nothing was said about this duel ; 
for I enjoined Paxton, Edgecombe, 
Stubbs, and the doctor never to 
mention it, for my sake. 

When my wife was satisfied there 
was no danger, she tenderly in- 
quired of me, with our boy in her 
arms, ‘ Was it not very foolish and 
wicked of you, Robert, to be a 
second in a duel ?” 

‘It was, my dear,’ said I; ‘ but 
who could have calculated on such 
acalamity? Never mind; it is all 
for the best. If anybody ever calls 
me out, or asks me to be a second 
again, I shall show cause against it, 
by pointing to this absurd instance of 
my folly and wickedness combined.’ 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR THE HARP.* 


\ JE live in an age in which the 

wits of men, sharpened by 
necessity, seem to have achieved 
impossible things. Musical mechan- 
ism has so much advanced as to ren- 
der nothing, however high or sacred 
in art, quite safe from popular imi- 
tation or parody. Chords and com- 
binations which were once exclu- 
sively dramatic now meet our ears 
in open air, and the horse-organ 
—the poor man’s opera—sets be- 
fore its brilliant and enthusiastic 
audiences melodies and accompani- 
ments, new from the mint of Doni- 
zetti, with as much of the ori- 
ginal spirit as the artificer can 
breathe from his bellows into his 
well arranged pipes of wood and 
metal. All honour to Modena and 
Lucea for giving fresh activity to 
opera, by making it travel about, like 
the original Thespis, i in a cart. 

The pianoforte has not yet found 
any very close imitation in the 
course of our walks. But indoors 
the keys are perhaps as often imi- 
tated without human fingers as they 
are played without human soul, a 
when the satirical little Genevan 
snuff-box is set going on the table, 
it mocks mortai exertion by such a 
roundness, evenness, and perfection 
of the passages as might make Kalk- 
brenner himself turn pale. 

The organ and the harp, two of 
the most sacred, ancient, and vener- 
able instruments, have alike to 
struggle against public prepossession 
through very distant but low family 
copnexions. On Sunday the organ 
reverberates through theaisles of the 

cathedral, filling us with the loftiest 
poetry of sound; but on any other 
morn, save the dominical one, nay 
‘from morn till dewy eve,’ our ears 
are liable to be invaded by the itine- 
rant grinder, for whose vile sake we 
are made to detest the whole pneu- 
matic tribe. The costly and aristo- 
cratic harp, which, touched by the 
hand of a poet-master, transports us 
beyond the conventional world of 
music into the regions of fairy land, 
we scarcely recognise when in its 
decay twanged at the door of the 
ale house, or on board the steam- 
boat for alms. Its aspect alone re- 


calls the griefs of our peregrinations 
—the involuntary martyrdom we re- 
member to have suffered because 
our ears are open, because instru- 
ments are portable, and poor people 
requiring a dinner choose to earn it 
by making a noise. At the first 
preluding chord we are on board 
the Gravesend steam-boat, we hear 
the perpetual bass of the paddle- 
wheels, and the popping of corks 
ad libitum; the sal expanse of 
the Thames with its green shores is 
before us, and Wates’s Hotel in the 
distance bounds our erratic desires. 
Alas forthese pooroutcasts of Apollo! 
we could wich them settled in the 
world in some more creditable mode. 
For their sake we oscillate between 
the love and the hate of measured 
sounds ; and they disturb our con- 
science whenever we reward them; 
on their part trying to impose upon 
us by pretending to have played, 

and we returning the deceit by pre- 

tending to have been pleased. 

As every living man is said to 
have his animal, and may trace some 
hideous resemblance to himself in 
the lion, horse, or fox, if not among 
the monsters of the ocean, so strange, 
niysterious, and remote are the con- 
nexions of the orchestral family. It 
is impossible to deny the kindred 
and origin of cither man or 
fiddle—the outward signs, oculis 
subjecta fidelibus are too strong, and 
in justice we must admit that the 
old woman who performs, or used to 
verform, on a tin violin at the Bank 
ee to the family of the Paga- 
ninis and Sivoris, though she ex- 
hibits somewhat of a bend sinister in 
their honourable escutcheon. What 
a heaven of music should we live in 
were instruments composed for pro- 
perly, played upon at the right time 
and by the right people, and were 
each performance ‘rounded’ by a due 
interval of silence. How fresh would 
be our organs, and how keen our 
pleasures! In this thrumming world 
of music-noises which are not music, 
the general confusion and din is such 
that great Apollo knows how difficult 
it is for his votaries to preserveto him 
due fealty. In respect of the future 
and true world of music we certainly 
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live remote, and are perhaps not 
much more advanced towards it than 
those splay-footed animals who at 
an early stage of creation inhabited 
the borders of lakes were to notions 
of modern society and customs. 

Passing from the popular carica- 
tures of music which, at all events, 
indicate a widening circle of rhyth- 
mical souls,we may see great disorder 
also reigning in the professional 
world, where men and their instru- 
ments are continually misplaced. 
This evil opposes many impediments 
to musical progress. Every instru- 
ment possesses an individuality 
adapted to some one genius or dis- 
position of mankind; when the 
mutual adaptation is complete we 
hear the real voice and expression 
of that instrument, and music tends 
towards its true sphere—the ideal. 
The mechanical sounds of an instru- 
ment, commanded by moderate in- 
dustry, may be displayed as art, and 
this art, as easily borrowed as lent, 
passes with the majority for that 
which it is assumed to be, but is 
not. 

Our principal domestic instru- 
ments, the harp, the organ, the piano- 
forte, have at present but little music 

roper. If we search for compositions 
in the true style of these instruments, 
we are astonished to find that, save 
a fugitive piece or two, we came to 
the end of them long ago, and that 
we now subsist by arrangements— 
amechanical system of makingmusic 
which much weakens the distinctive 
features and genius of instruments. 
Modern pianoforte players may be 
reckoned not by companies, but by 
regiments, yet.where among them 
shall we recognise creative powers, or 
amarked individuality of style? The 
true character of the pianoforte as 
Dussek and Clementi considered it, 
has been long extinct, and imitation 
upon imitation, those tenth trans- 
missions of foolish fashion, have so 
distorted its original physiognomy 
that now we no more know it ex- 
cept in a light borrowed from the 
orchestra and ball-room. 

The organ has so slender a stock 
of varied music of its own, that one 
of our best artists, lately endeavour- 
ing to make a programme of three 
performances of purely organ music, 
found himself strangely embarrassed. 
On this instrument we have not 
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wanted, since the time of Bach and 
Handel, men of great but irregular 
genius, who have wasted their powers 
in improvisation, and of whom pos- 
terity has no record beyond a name. 
To write that which shall please per- 
manently, demands, beyond genius 
and industry, the virtuous self- 
schooling and severe discipline of 
the powers to which the luxurious 
musical temperament is in its nature 
strongly repugnant. The musical 
edifice shiek in its completion looks 
symmetrical and beautiful, takeslong 
in erecting; and it is fortunate for 
the composer if, after many anxious 
hours of thought, passed even to the 
neglect of health, he can exclaim, as 
Beethoven did with ecstasy when he 
had found a song for Schiller’s Ode 
to Joy, ‘1 have it!—I have it!’ 
For every good thing performed 
under the sun let us hope there is 
some moment of conscious satisfac- 
tion and self-approval, independentl 
of public acknowledgments, whic 
come slowly, and are often pro- 
claimed to deaf ears. 

That the harp, notwithstanding 
its antiquity, possesses little music, 
may be easily perceived, if we cast 
but a retrospective glance at the 
history of the art. While through 
the progress of the musical drama 
and of the orchestra a new order of 
modulation, combining both the 
chromatic and enharmonic genera, 
had towards the close of the last 
century thoroughly revolutionized 
style and defined the boundaries 
between the ancient and the modern, 
the harp remained encumbered with 
many of the imperfections of its old 
mechanism, and able but slowly to fol- 
low in the wake of improvement. It 
is unnecessary to detail the various 
modifications of theinstrumentwhich 
have taken place from its original 
form, when it was incapable of modu- 
lation, to the invention of the pedals 
and the subsequent completion of 
the harp with double movement, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Sebas- 
tian Erard. The three intonations, 
the flat, the natural, and the sharp, 
with which he endowed every string, 
gave the instrument wings for any 
flight of modulation. 

In recalling our experiences of 
the harp, we retrace a long period 
of prejudice and disgust, created 
in us through the maltreatment of 
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the instrument by its first profes- 
sors. Like Virgil’s hero, we faith- 
fully renew our griefs in setting 
down our recollections of Bochsa. 
Never was so ill-assorted a match 
as between that stalwart hero and 
the gentle harp. Let him but have 
chosen anything else—let him but 
have blown rude gusts into the 
trombone, or have rasped the double 
bass in the orchestra, and we should 
not have quarrelled with the misap- 
plication of any of nature’s gifts, 
whether they consisted in Atlantean 
shoulders or in legs fit for a corn 
porter. But when a man, worthy 
to have assisted at the banquet of 
Silenus and the Cyclops, and to have 
played a good part, too, in the rude 
estivities of their cave, took in hand 
the most fragile of instruments, what 
could be expected but itsmost forced, 
distressed, and unnatural sounds? 
The good musician caresses his in- 
strument, and it responds in tones 
of affection. But Bochsa tore the 
strings with ruthless grasp, and with 
nerves apparently cased in the hide 
of a hippopotamus inflicted the tor- 
tures which he could not feel. For 
atime this inventor of new effects 
&c. was popular, and the crowd, 
who ever slowly discern true music, 
astonished at what they saw done by 
him with so high a hand, in his capa- 
city of oratorio-giver, opera-director, 
harp-master, actually believed in the 
mission of Bochsa as of a musical 
genius of an uncommon order. And 
notwithstanding he has been so long 
buried beyond the Atlantic wave, he 
still boasts, like Johanna Southcote, 
some followers. For our part, we 
leave the Muse of the History of 
Music to deal with this blot upon 
her page as she best can. 
Meantime, we were advised from 
abroad to listen to Thedore Labarre, 
and we first heard the harp as an 
instrument of music in his short 
rformances in England—tgo short, 
indeed, to create any adequate im- 
pression. To him, after a lapse of 
time, succeeded Parish Alvars. This 
harpist attracted the attention of 
musicians by the production of an ori- 
ginal concerto, which was very ably 
instrumented for the orchestra, and 
possessed an elegance in the solo 
passages and modulations reminding 
us of Hummel. Musicians were look- 
ing forward with interest to the 
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career of this artist, when it was 
suddenly brought to a close by 
death. He lived long enough, how- 
ever, to indicate a more honourable 
osition for his instrument than it 
1ad yet attained, and to show the 
interest which could be created by 
original compositions for the harp, 
when associated in their style and 
artistic character to standard music 
of the highest class. This field of 
composition remains still so open as 
to afford the most promising direc- 
tion to musical genius and enter- 
prise. 

Berlioz, among composers, has 
done much to rescue the harp from 
the conventional misuse of the mo- 
dern Italians, Donizetti, Bellini, &c. 
The eternal arpeggio chord, which 
ever and anon in their operas inter- 
rupts the orchestra after the same 
fashion, creates a distaste by its 
monotony, which has been very pre- 
judicial to the instrument. But 
Berlioz, who knows that the harp 
possesses exclusive properties of 
tone, has used its minute and fairy 
sounds to accompany his aerial flight 
and dance of sylphs in Faust, and in 
his Queen Mab scherzo, with the 
greatest novelty and effect. The 
harps which lately supplied a second 
orchestra for the ball scene in his 
dramatic symphony, Romeo and 
Juliet, probably suggested the idea 
of the harp quartet with which the 
public have been entertained for 
some weeks past at Erard’s rooms. 
These performances, however they 
may discover commendable points 
of mechanism and execution, are 
certainly not calculated to promote 
the object most desired of the musi- 
cian—the establishment of the genius 
and individuality of the harp. Sub- 
sisting chiefly by arrangements of 
orchestral and other known compo- 
sitions dressed up for the occasion, 
they, by the augmentation of power- 
ful accompaniment, but place the 
defects of arranged harp music in 
higher relief, and increase, by an 
exaggeration of sounds and passages, 
the distaste already conceived for it 
by educated musicians. 

In the compositions and perfor- 
mance of Mr. Boleyne Reeves, we 
have observed such a vein of fancy 
and melody, and a genius so pecu- 
liarly adapted to his instrument as to 
justify us in earnestly drawing at- 
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tention to him as a harpist of the 
highest qualifications. Inthe whole 
of our experience of modern music 
we have not found one composer 
who owed less to convention or imi- 
tation, or whose claims on the ear 
were founded on more genuine 
sources of inspiration. United to 
the family of aesnienl musicians by 
that sympathy in ideal excellence 
which pervades and animates them 
all, Mr. Reeves with his harp still 
lives separate and remote; content 
to express the voice of his instru- 
ment and its unexplored beauties in 
a manner of his own, unheard, wild, 
romantic, with graces ‘ beyond the 
reach of art.’ We consider his per- 
formance of certain little composi- 
tions of his own (‘ Falling Leaves’ 
is one) as among the newest and 
most exquisite things of modern 
music. The accent is fine—the tone 
beautiful; and both speak to the 
soul in a combination of sweetness, 
fancy, and melancholy, which forms 
the poetry of expression. Mr. 
Reeves, who comes to us from Ire- 
land, is an ornament to that land 
of musicians. His antique instru- 
ment loses in his hands none of its 
ancestral interest, derived from bards 
and seers who expounded their 
‘dark speech’ upon it. The new 
language which it utters is equally 
refined and poetical, only somewhat 
better adapted to modern ears edu- 
cated in the compositions of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart. 

Sympathizing heartily in the de- 
sire of this gentleman to open a 
path for his instrument in the true 
career of modern classical music, we 
cannot do better than give an ac- 
count of some of the principal com- 
positions which he devotes to this 
purpose. We have heard a sonata 
drammatica, a concert stiick destined 
for orchestral accompaniments, and 
in the concerto form, two other 
sonatas, and a variety of minor pieces 
and studies composed by him. 
Whenever a composer is also so 
good a player as perfectly to inter- 
pret his own works—a combina- 
tion rare, and of which Men- 
delssohn was the most perfect ex- 
ample in modern times—it is to be 
desired that the first impression of 
the novelties of his own creation 
should be given by himself. None 
is better able to do this than Mr. 
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Boleyne Reeves, who, with the difli- 
dent nature of the true artist, 
has the skill and the energy to 
establish his position among com- 
ae But this advantage not 

ing everywhere obtainable, these 
works must receive their verdict 
after that trial and discussion which 
conscientious productions presenting 
new difficulties of mechanism usually 
produce. The harp-playing public 
will accordingly receive in these 
sonatas music which, from its bold 
and chromatic modulation demands 
such activity and skill in the manage- 
ment of the pedals as must at first 
prove both uncommon and trouble- 
some. But the trouble must be 
undergone and the school established 
for a worthy object ; and the harp, 
thus restored to its old place m 
estimation, will be distinguished 
among the most expressive as well 
as the most characteristic of musical 
instruments. 

Of the form of these sonatas we 
must now speak. The prevailing 
object of fashionable composers is 
to save themselves the trouble of 
consecutive thinking and the pre- 
meditation of an artistic design. 
Hence, in all kinds of drawing-room 
music there abounds a multitude of 
fugitive trifles of which the prin- 
cipal effort of invention in the 
author seems to reside in the title. 
We have pianoforte composers, the 
roulades of whose works would make 
beautiful patterns for spring waist- 
coats, and who are consequently en- 
titled to rank with eminent west- 
end tailors. It is the fashionable, 
whether in art or costume, which 
degenerates after its season into a 

ile of useless, disgusting lumber. 

Ve cannot but laugh at the huge 
bulk of old grand fantasias, in which 
a well-drilled Miss of the present 
time may possibly at some remote 
period in the century set forth her 
industry, if not her taste, to her ad- 
miring daughters. In vain will she 
incite them to drudge at the practice 
of things gone by, and exclaim, 
whenever her dutiful progeny ask a 
model for imitation— 

O Liszt, 
If ever thou didst thy dear mother love. 
No, no; we have hopes in the re- 
spectful but determined opposition 
of a future generation of sensible 
girls, who will not toil to become 
DD2 
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the wonders of an hour, and for 
accomplishments more fading than 
their own bloom. Let music have any 
amount of labour—but let its perfec- 
tion depend on an ideal and poetical, 
and not on a conventional standard. 

Sonatas, like some few things in 
epic and dramatic poetry, and in 
historic painting, are old in name 
rather than in essence. They do not 
abound because they are not easy 
to produce; and the industry ne- 
cessary to collect the scattered ele- 
ments of a musical design, and by 
a sustained effort of the brain to 
arrange them in the clear and ele- 
gant form of true composition, is al- 
most as rare as creative genius itself. 
However in music virtue may be ‘its 
own reward,’ we cannot forbear 
giving to the spinners of this woof 
—this abstract effort of music in the 
sonata, great regard and sympathy, 
were it only for the unworldliness of 
the object and the unprofitableness 
of the money-reward of the thing. 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Silas are the 
gentle Quixotes who have attempted 
to sustain the forms of composition of 
the last century on the pianoforte. 
The sonatas of Mr. Reeves for the 
harp, however, take higher ground 
in respect of pure invention and 
character than those of any piano- 
forte writer of the day; for these 
are still in the trammels of the past. 
The movements of his sonatas are 
developed in true artistic proportion: 
the allegro, the adagio, the scherzo, 
and the finale have severally a due 
correspondence in the value and 
character of the ideas, as well as in 
length. 

The Sonata Drammatica in E flat 
minor is a very favourable specimen 
of the artist’s genius for composition. 
A little poem, wild, impassioned, 
and melancholy in its character, and 
vague as instrumental music neces- 
sarily is, it still speaks the heartfelt 
inarticulate language of true sensi- 
bility. The harp is in this composi- 
tion, when Mr. Reeves plays it, a 
new instrument. No unpleasant 
noise, no twanging sounds disturb 
the ear; the notes now rising into 
force, now minute and delicate, sur- 
prise equally in accompaniment and 
in the melody with their unconven- 
tional quality and their capacity of 
profound expression. All ears have 
to contend against prejudices con- 
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tracted in the course of experience, 
and those who have never heard 
true music on the harp may think 
that it possesses none. But candid 
listeners will not hesitate to become 
converts when they hear the expres- 
sion of the instrument in pure, beau- 
tiful, and varied tones, and when, 
though naturally deficient in the 
cantabile, the delicate and feeling 
inflections of the artist supply it, for 
his sounds linger in the ear, and the 
harp actually sings. Its power in 
pianissimo passages, and those deli- 
cate florid groups of notes which 
are sometimes found in the tempo 
rubato of a slow movement is un- 
equalled. These notes drop upon 
the ear with a graceful and delicate 
effect, which is indescribable. The 
slow movement of the Sonata Dram- 
matica is of a religious character, 
and perfectly simple, yet it has an 
intensity of exalted devotional feel- 
ing in the melody which supplies the 
absence of both words and voice. 
We conceive it as a sort of vesper 
hymn fitted for the oratory of a 

ueen; and in astrain of like repose 
esahon has in his historical 
operas sometimes introduced one, 
with grateful and soothing contrast, 
into a scene of popular commotion 
and alarm. The rest of this Sonata 
abounds, like Beethoven’s instru- 
mental music, in suggestions to the 
imagination, which for the present 
we are content rather to indicate 
than to describe. 

In the structure of his poetical 
compositions the author has not re- 
stricted himself to the authorized 
form of the sonata as sanctioned b 
the old masters, but has rather fol- 
lowed the genial guidance of his own 
fancy and feeling. He neither imi- 
tates their divisions into a first and 
second part in the allegro of a 
sonata, nor thinks himself obliged 
to repeat certain passages in the 
tonic st they oe already ap- 
peared in the dominant. The laws 
once so useful to curb the licence of 
fancy, to inculcate the beauty of 
symmetry, and an orderly succession 
of ideas and phrases, have yielded 
in the present stage of the art to 
objects of paramount consideration 
—freedom in design and form for 
the poet-composer. The instru- 
mental art cannot be trammeled and 
remain long free from formality. 
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Hence from the time of Beethoven 
music has been, in respect to design, 
in constant transition. Our new 
composers still ‘nod’ to the autho- 
rity of the peruke, and ‘ do it cour- 
tesies,’ but they keep at a distance. 
Mr. Reeves too pays his compli- 
ments, and he may hereafter pos- 
sibly be arraigned before the formid- 
able bar of criticism for riding his 
Pegasus too carelessly, and getting 
too suddenly into remote keys. Yet 
the good judge will always prove to 
the faults of genius ‘a little kind,’ 
remembering the rule, non ego pau- 
cis offendar, which Horace so well 
applies under like circumstances. 
Of this we are sure that the ear and 
the imagination will still be his ear- 
nest and eloquent advocates. 

The Concert Stiick (so christened 
after the German) is a piece of large 
structure and orchestral suggestion, 
and we opine that the player will 
believe it to contain as brave ¢owrs 
de force as ever hero of a concerto 
desired. Brilliant and impetuous 
as the passages are, they however 
preserve the most attractive forms of 
music in the concerto, and in the 
winding up of the solos the climax 
is all that could be desired to warm 
the hearts of a large assembly. A 
style adapted to unite the solo in- 
strument with the orchestra, is here 
thoroughly discriminated from that 
pape to chamber music. The me- 
odious slow movement is of a 


character perfectly adapted to re- 
ceive the colouring of instruments. 
The plan is so well designed and 
sketched that we cannot doubt its 
successful filling up. A finale of 
great vivacity, brilliancy, and origi- 
nality concludes this work, of which 
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we can at least vouch for the excel- 
lence of the solos. 

There is a freedom of style, and a 
command of various expression in 
the music of Mr. Reeves which qua- 
lify him to fill an important place as 
a composer of instrumental music. 
Tasteful and elegant in his general 
vein, with great fancy in florid and 
decorative passages, he is so little a 
mannerist that he seems always best 
in the style of music in which we 
hear him. Whether his mood be 
grave or gay he is equally the 
master. 

As a performer, Mr. Boleyne 
Reeves is conspicuous for the beauty 
of his tone, and an execution at once 
brilliant and neat, as well as free 
from every offensive noise. The ex- 
pression, ‘ born for his instrument,’ 
may be as aptly applied to him as to 
Dragonetti and the double bass, or 
John Cramer and the pianoforte. 
The supple arm and flexible hand 
which produce tone he seems to have 
possessed from childhood, through 
the unconscious teaching of musical 
instinct. Asa player he has long 
been known to the select circles of 
musicians in Paris and London, but 
his talent in composition will now in- 
troduce him to a larger audience. 
In establishing the harp as capable 
of profound and individual expres- 
sion, and worthy in that respect to 
hold its place with any other instru- 
ment whatever, he performs a ser- 
vice to the art for which the friend 
of progress will thank him. So great 
an object accomplished may yet com- 
pensate the modest and deserving 
artist for the long neglect and inca- 
pacity in which his favourite instru- 
ment has languished. 


FRENCH MEMOIRS—MORE PARTICULARLY 


SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1789. 


A CLEVER and well informed 

contemporary, the British Quar- 
terly Review, has already anticipated 
us in reference to the older French 
memoirs —the Memoirs of the 
Fronde, and the age of Louis XIV., 
and has announced a third article 
on the subject, bringing down his 
criticism to the period of 1789. 
The ground being thus pre-occupied, 
there remains but for us to give 


some account of the more modern 
French memoirs, particularly those 
which have appeared within the last 
sixty or seventy years. 

There is no name in modern 
French literature better known than 
that of Madame de Genlis; and 
though it is only about thirty years 
since her memoirs on the 18th 
century—or as she fixes the epoch 
herself, in her title page, her memoirs 
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from 1756 to 1825—first saw the 
light, being then ushered into the 
world by Ladvocat, the bookseller of 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Lous Philippe, yet, as in this pub- 
lication she speaks of many events 
which occurred nearly a century ago, 
we shall be doing no violence to 
chronological order in commencing 
our notice with some account of the 
lady and her numerous volumes, 
literary and autobiographical. 
Madame de Genlis tells us, in the 
“sieaqpe to her memoirs, that she was 
orn on the 25th of January, 1746, 
on the estate of Champceri near 
Autun in Burgundy. With that 
egotism and minute particularity 
which distinguishes her writings in 
everything relating to herself, she 
takes care to announce to us, that 
the wet-nurse to whose care she was 
confided, was already four months 
advanced in pregnancy, so that in- 
stead of being suckled as ordinary 
children are, she was fed with wine 
and water, passed through a tammy. 
Father Perefixe, in his life of 
Henry IV., thinks it incumbent on 
him to announce that the Roi vail- 
lant, 80 soon as he made his first ap- 
arance in the world, was given by 
fis nurse a draught of wine with a 
clove of garlic in it; but though we 
may be curious to know these par- 
ticulars regarding one of the greatest, 
if not the very greatest among the 
kings of France, we are not con- 
cerned to be informed of such trivi- 
alities regarding Madame A. or 
Monsieur B. As little does it con- 
cern Madame de Genlis’s readers to 
know that in girlhood she fell into a 
pond and into the fire, and received 
two burns—that she put on whale- 
bone and sat in an iron collar, and 
was forced to wear spectacles of a 
— construction to prevent her 
rom squinting. Yetall these things 
she tells us with as much precision 
and circumstantiality as though they 
were matters really important to the 
reader and to the world. It is quite in 
character for this worthy lady to an- 
nounce to us that she inspired with a 
grande passion, when she was eleven 
and three-quarters of a year old, a 
youngman of eighteen, butwho, as he 
was merely the son of a doctor of 
medicine, and therefore point gentil- 
homme, Mademoiselle ewes St. 
Aubin, the daughter of a noble, 
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though reduced and poor, could not 
think of marrying. This little trait 
reveals not merely character, but a 
whole social system which it is im- 
portant to know with a view to un- 
derstand the mode of life in France 
previous to the first revolution. 

It may be asked who was the father 
and whatwasthe family of Madamede 
Genlis? Herfamily wasundoubtedly 
noble but poor. Her father was Seig- 
neur of Bourbon Lancy, and she tells 
us that in virtue of her birth she was, 
in her seventh year, received a mem- 
ber of the noble Chapter of Alix, and 
created Countess of Lancy. Herfather 
returning from St. Domingo(she does 
not say on what errand), was cap- 
tured by the English and brought 
into Launceston, in Cornwall. There 
he first saw the Count de Genlis, 
who in returning from Pondicherry, 
where he had for six years com- 
manded a regiment, was also taken 
prisoner. M. Ducrest de St. Aubin 
after a time was liberated, and re- 
turned to France. He found his 
young daughter already distin- 
guished as a musician. As a harpist 
and pianist, all the salons were open 
to her, nor was she less distinguished 
by her esprit_than by her musical 
capabilities. Indeed it was her wit 
and talent that gained her a hus- 
band. M. de Genlis having seen a 
letter written by her to one of his 
friends, when she was only eighteen 
years of age, was so prepossessed in 
favour of the writer, that he was 
already half in love with her, and no 
sooner did he become personally ac- 
quainted with her, than hewas wholly 
so. When Madame de Genlis mar- 
ried, her mother and family were far 
from easy in circumstances; they had 
originally lived in a small apartment 
in the Rue Traversiere. Afterwards 
they accepted the hospitality of the 
famous Fermier General, La Popil- 
niere, at Passy, and their host dying, 
were received by a reputedly rich 
judge. The homme de robe falling 
into difficulties, they rented a small 
house in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and there it was that Madame de 
Genlis became acquainted with many 
of the celebrated literary men of the 
day. Presented at court after her 
marriage by the Marchioness of 
Puisieux, she was admired by the 
monarch as pretty; but it was not, 
nevertheless, at court that she was 
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destined to make her way. She was 
the niece of Madame de Montesson, 
first the mistress and subsequently 
the wife of the Duke of Orleans; and 
although she neither liked her aunt, 
nor was liked by her, she neverthe- 
less dined at her house three times a 
week, and there became acquainted 
with some of the most celebrated 
beaux esprits and men of letters of 
the time. At the Duke of Orleans’ 
chateau at Villers-Cotterets, where 
there were private theatricals, Ma- 
dame de Genlis exhibited not merely 
a talent for the stage, but for the 
composition of theatrical pieces. 
While this secured her the favour of 
the prince, it also imposed on her 
the disagreeable task of correcting 
and amending her aunt’s pieces de 
thédtre—for Madame de Montesson 
had the mania of writing for the 
stage, without the ability. 

The old Duke of Orleans found 
Madame de Genlis somewhat of an 
original. She had at this time read 
avery great deal, had written Cecile, 
had studied surgery and anatomy, 
and passed altogether for a person 
of a rather masculine turn of mind. 
The old Duke, charmed with her 
wit, her talents, and her pretty face, 
presented her to his son the Duke 
of Chartres, subsequently Duke of 
Orleans, better known as Egalité, 
father of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. The Duke of Chartres con- 
fided to her the education of his 
children, not as governess, but under 
the title of governor. hile en- 
gaged in this occupation, she pub- 
lished the Theatre of Education, 
Adele and Theodore, the Tales of 
the Castle, the Annals of Virtue, 
&e. The Revolution found Madame 
de Genlis engaged in writing books 
and treatises as well as giving instruc- 
tion to the junior branches of the 
house of Orleans. Though she does 
not avow the fact in her Memoirs, 
Madame de Genlis became a strenu- 
ous partisan of the principles of the 
Revolution. She was particularly 
intimate with Barére and Petion, 
and often accompanied her pupils to 
the sittings of the Jacobins. But 
neither the position nor the opinions 
of Madame de Genlis, nor the ex- 
travagant professions of liberalism, 
indeed of Jacobinism, by Egalité, 
rendered France a safe sojourn for 
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was obliged to pass into England 
with Mademoiselle Adélaide D’Or- 
leans. The governor, as she was 
called, and her pupil were recalled 
after a little while by Egalité, but 
after a sojourn of a few months in 
France, during the massacre of Sep- 
tember, Madame de Genlis was a 
second time obliged to take her de- 
parture from her native soil. It was 
in this exile, whilst at Tournay, that 
she married her adoptive daughter 
Pamela to Lord EK. Eitzgerald. 
When Dumouriez retired before the 
Austrian army, Madame de Genlis 
left Belgium for Switzerland, in 
which country General Montesquiou 
procured her an asylum in the con- 
vent of Saint Claire. Meanwhile, 
Mademoiselle Adélaide D’Orleans 
obtained a refuge with her aunt the 
Princess of Conti, who lived at 
Fribourg. After remaining some- 
while in the Swiss convent, Madame 
de Genlis proceeded to Hamburgh 
and Altona, at both which places 
there were numerous French refu- 
gees, but not one of them would 
consent to see her, too well remem- 
bering her early adhesion to the 
principles of the Daveiatien. During 
this period and her subsequent sé- 
jour at Berlin, Madame de Genlis, 
much to her credit, supported her- 
self by her literary labours. After 
the 18th Brumaire, she obtained 
permission from the first consul to 
return to Paris, but what was of 
still more importance to her, a pen- 
sion of 6000 francs and a lodging in 
the Arsenal, with the privilege of 
reading in her own apartments any 
of the Cech in the library of that es- 
tablishment. After a while, through 
the instrumentality of M. de Lava- 
lette, this busy fady managed to 
correspond, as she tells us herself, 
with the emperor on public affairs, 
and no doubt afforded him some 
valuable suggestions. But no sooner 
did the current of fortune turn 
against Napoleon, than she directed 
her eyes towards Louis XVIIL., 
who, Seite refused to continue 
her pension. Albeit the restored 
monarch declined to provide from the 
public purse, or from his civil list, 
for this versatile lady, yet her ex- 
pupil the Duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Louis Philippe, the First King 
of the French, allowed her a hand- 
some pension. 
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It was during the period of the 
Restoration she composed her volu- 
minous Memoirs, which extend in 
the original editionsto eight volumes. 
Although these volumes are nothing 
very wonderful in point of style, yet 
they contain an immense amount of 
curious matter on men, manners, 
and society; and as Madame de 
Genlis travelled much, saw much, 
and observed much, her remarks are 
often piguantes, and may not seldom 
be considered valuable as the ex- 
pression of the opinions and tone of 
thought of persons of her class in 
life. The vanity of the lady is 
egregious, throughout the whole 
eight volumes. Not content with 
telling us that she had an excellent 
memory, innate religious sentiments, 
a beautiful voice, the prettiest hands 
and feet in the world—not content 
with announcing to us that an old 
Swiss colonel wished to marry her— 
thatthe Baron D’Andlauproposed for 
her and was refused, when he after- 
wards proposed for her mother and 
was accepted—not content with tell- 
ing us of her accouchements, her 
pregnancies, her general health, her 
illnesses, and her colics from ginger- 
bread given her by the Duke of 
Orleans; her readings, her recita- 
tions, her manner of life, and daily 
and nightly habitudes, she gives us 
a world of news, and scandal, and 
small talk of the people with whom 
she mixed in the great world. The 
society at Sillery—the chateau life 
of France before 1789—the circles 
of the Puisieux, the Custines—of the 
Palais Royal, are all vividly brought 
before us in her stirring pages. In 
her journeyings, too, the reader ac- 
companies her. We go with her to 
Brussels, to Spa, to Aix la Chapelle, 
to Lausanne, to Ferney, nay, to 
Italy, Germany, and our own dear 
England, metropolitan and provin- 
cial. If we had not gone through 
these volumes, neither we nor our 
readers would ever have known 
that Madame de Genlis played the 
harp so divinely at the palace of the 
Queen of Naples, that her Sicilian 
oe y kissed the performer's pretty 
and sound-promoting hand — we 
should never have known that Ma- 
dame de Genlis gave over rouge at 
thirty—that her family was musical 
—that she invented a new method of 
fingering the harp—that she made 
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numerous playthings for the Orleans 
children, and discovered what not 
wonderful things besides. We should 
never have known that an Italian 
master, the Abbé Marastini, fell at 
her feet and made love to her—that 
M. Mervys was also desperately in 
love with her—that an attempt was 
made by a good-looking young fel- 
low whom <= met at the table d’héte 
at Altona, to entrap her to his rooms 
under the pretence that she should 
there meet one of her earliest and 
oldest friends, who was also, he re- 
presented, his own common friend. 
3efore the period arrived for keeping 
the penal, however, Madame 
de Genlis happily had learned 
enough to put her on her guard and 
did not proceed to the rendezvous. 
Soon after she was informed that the 
friend whose name he had made use 
of as a common acquaintance, knew 
nothing whatever of the adventurer, 
who probably designed to rob and 
dishonour her. e need scarcely 
say, the fellow never afterwards 
— at the table d’héte. 
hroughout her eight volumes, 
Madame de Genlis appears as a 
great religionist and a stanch sup- 
porter of ‘Mother Church—meaning 
thereby, the one Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolical Religion. 
She is also, as in duty bound, afervent 
hater of philosophy, and of every- 
thing savouring of Voltaireism; but 
this does not prevent her morality 
from being exceedingly loose. The 
morality of the time in France was, 
that a woman for one aventure ecla- 
tantewas undone, yet she might raise 
herself after a thousand irregulari- 
ties—after mille déréglemens. Ma- 
dame de Genlis defends this system 
of social ethics, as though it were in 
concurrence with the Gospel and the 
moral code as recognised by men and 
women of pure life. With all her va- 
nity, egotism, and intense selfishness, 
however, we must admit that Ma- 
dame de Genlis admirably performed 
her duty of governor and governess 
to the children of Egalité. Not 
merely did she teach them every- 
thing useful in literature and the 
fine arts, but she gave them instruc- 
tion in physics and natural philoso- 
phy, and provided that the young 
men should learn two or three trades, 
by the aid of which they could earn 
their bread. Madame Adélaide, 
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their sister, was taught embroidery, 
painting, and the finer works; and 
all were made proficients in modern 
languages, chiefly by the method 
adopted in Russia, that is to say, by 
teaching the languages de vive voiz, 
and by word of mouth, rather than 
by means of written rules. Thus a 
Seinen gardener, a German valet 
de chambre, and English grooms 
were employed about her pupils, 
who at dinner were forced to speak 
English, and at supper Italian. 
When these facts are remembered, 
the proficiency of the late King of 
the French in languages and in the 
sciences will be well understood. He, 
like his preceptress, went through a 
regular course of anatomy, walked 
the hospitals, learned to bleed, to set 
a broken joint, to dress wounds, Xe. 
That the emigrants at Hamburgh 
neither received nor consorted with 
Madame de Genlis, will not appear 
surprising, when the reader learns 
that the lady accompanied her pupils 
to witness the demolition of the 
Bastille—that she attended with 
them the sittings of the Cordeliers 
and other clubs, and caused the 
oung Duke of Chartres, afterwards 
uis Philippe, King of the French, 
to be received a member of the phi- 
lanthropical and other democratical 
societies. 

That portion of the memoirs of 
Madame de Genlis devoted to lite- 
rary criticism, though occasionally 
amusing, is of little intrinsic worth, 
In remarking on the works of Mar- 
montel, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
and above all, on the productions of 
Madame de Staél, it 1s plain to the 
most superficial observer that 
Madame de Genlis is guided by 
passion, by prejudice, where not 
actuated by envy and malevolence. 
In finding fault with the style of 
Madame de Staél, which, notwith- 
standing its occasional blemishes 
and Germanisms, is one of the most 
brilliant in the French language, 
Madame de Genlis regrets that the 

ted author of Corinne, and of the 

k De l’ Allemagne, was not her 
pupil; as though the teaching of 
such a woman, however excellent 
with persons of ordinary faculties, 
could have at allinfluencedthe career 
of aman or woman of genius. None 
of the Orleans family, male or 
female, though they all possessed 
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average abilities, were men or 
women of genius. 

From all we have read and 
heard, however, on the subject, 
Madame de Genlis was to these 
pupils an admirable instructress, 
or, if we must consider her as 
governor, an admirable instructor. 
She did everything that in her lay to 
form the minds and. hearts of her 
pupils, and spared neither toil nor 
pains to render the young princes 
and princesses what they ought to 
be. At a certain period of the 
pupilage, M. de Genlis, the husband 
of the lady, as well as the lady her- 
self, became entitled to a consider- 
able access of fortune, but this made 
no change in her conduct, or induced 
her for one moment to intermit her 
attention and instruction. 

While staying at Berlin, in emi- 
gration, Madame de Genlis met 
the French minister, General Beur- 
nonville, at the house of Madame 
Cohen, where she was in the habit 
of playing in pieces of her own com- 
— The diplomatist interested 

imself in her fate, and promised to 
obtain permission for her to enter 
France. While waiting for this 
er ey M. Lombard, a young 
ittérateur of French extraction, the 
descendant of one of the refugees 
obliged to quit France on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, fell, if 
we are to believe the lady, despe- 
rately in love with her, and proposed 
marriage. She tells us she refused 
what she calls ‘le ridicule mariage 
que lui propose M. Lombard,’ 

The near prospect of her own re- 
turn to France did not induce her 
to forget her distinguished pupils. 
She addressed to the directoire a 
memoir, with a view to obtain the 
liberty of MM. de Beaujolais and 
Montpensier, detained in prison at 
Marseilles. Soon after this memoir 
was despatched, Madame de Genlis 
obtained permission to return to her 
country. She passed by way of Ham- 
burgh and Brussels to Paris, where 
she found, as might be expected, 
everything changed: language, man- 
ners, dress, habits, and modes of life, 
were no longer what they were at the 
peter of her departure. Soon after 
1er return, she established herself at 
Versailles, and worked away with 
—_ zeal at the Bibliotheque des 

omans, giving it in succession le 
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Malencontreux, les Ermites des 
Marais, Pontius, Mlle de Clermont, 
etc. After awhile she ceased to 
labour for this publication, and pro- 
duced the romance of Madame La 
Vallitre. It was at this season that 
the first consul offered to better her 
position—an offer which she tells us 
she declined at the moment. Soon 
after, however, we find her in receipt 
of a pension of 6000 francs from the 
emperor, and engaged in writing the 
history of Henri le Grand, and 
editing the memoirs of Dangeau, 
after the MS. preserved in the 
Arsenal. Within a short interval of 
obtaining her own pension, this 
stirring and active woman had also 
obtained a pension of 2000 francs for 
Monsigny, a pension of 4000 francs 
for M. Radet, anda pension of 3000 
francs for own brother. Notwith- 
standing that her circumstances were 
now easier, she continued to labour 
with her prolific pen as indefatigably 
as before, producing La Tendresse 
maternelle, ou l Education Sensitive, 
Le Siége dela Rochelle, Belisaire, 
Alphonse, and we know not how 
many others. While engaged 


scribbling thus all day long, the 
famous Gall discovered, she tells us, 


that she had the bump of religion 
and elevation of mind, as well as 
that of perseverance. That Madame 
de Genlis had the bump of perseve- 
rance, we can well believe; but the 
bump of religion and elevation of 
mind! really, really, M. Gall (as 
Lord Liverpool said to Lord 
Londonderry, who had asked for the 
Russian enibassy), this is indeed too 
bad! 

In the beginning of her sixth 
volume, Madame de Genlis tells us 
she was named by the ‘emperor,’ a 
dame inspection. Under this title 
she was bound to visit all the schools 
inher district. Having accomplished 
this task, she sent to the emperor 
(for we are now arrived at the period 
of the empire), a detailed account of 
theabuses she discovered. Napoleon, 
however, had scarcely the oppor- 
tunity of remedying anything 
pointed out to him as erroneous, for 
the Allies were at this time marching 
fast on Paris. 2 

Madame de Genlis was a witness 
to the entry of Monseigneur, after- 
wards Charles X., whose bearing, 
she tells us, was that of a chivalrous 
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gentleman and parfait cavalier. 
She informs us she went once to the 
Court of Louis XVIII.; but this, 
though the truth, is not the whole 
truth. She went, we know from 
other and very credible sources, to 
solicit the continuance of her pension 
of 6000 francs, which Louis le Désiré 

oint-blank refused. Nor was this 

er only misfortune. Shortly after 
this period she had a severe fall, 
which spoiled — she confidentially 
announces—the shape of her pretty 
turn-up nose, and knocked out two 
of her pearly teeth. This must have 
been a sad disaster to a woman of so 
much personal vanity, yet the brave 
old ~~ goeson and on,sempiternally 
writing, as for thirty years pre- 
viously, and refuting the tales which 
Lady Morgan told of her in that 
far too imaginative work called 
France. The diminution in her in- 
come induced Madame de Genlis to 
leave Paris for Ecouen. In this 
latter abode she projected to write a 
life of Madame Recamier, and 
actually produced her Dictionnaire 
des Etiquettes and her Voyages 
Poétiques. She commenced a journal 
called L’ Intrépide, an encyclopedia, 
and a herbal, painted by herself, 
which Louis XVIII. purchased, 
though he refused the ladya pension. 
In truth, if we were to go over all 
this notable woman did, and said, 
and wrote, and meditated, and 
dreamt of,—the speeches she com- 
posed for M. Valence, to be delivered 
at the Chamber of Peers—the works 
she finished, and commenced and 
left unfinished, we should not have 
done, even though we were to write 
to the endofthe year. Her dinners 
withthe Duke of Mecklenburg, Lace- 

ede, Lord Bristol, Canning, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and Lord Sidney 
Smith (sic in Memoirs), are but a 
small portion of her feastings and 
junketings. 

As the dear old lady grew older, 
the fire of her devotion increased. 
In her seventh volume, we find her 
compiling a prayer-book, under the 
title of Heures a l'usage des Gens du 
Monde, et des Jeunes Personnes, and 
also writing adefence of indulgences, 
and their efficacity, and further, com- 
posing poetical lives of the saints— 
verses on Saint Genis, and Sainte 
Pulchérie, and six religious novels. 
At the time she was thus devoutly 
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occupied, Madame de Genlis set on 
foot a project for the conversion of 
the Arabs,—meditated a journey to 
the Holy Land, wrote a canticle on 
the subject, and collected all the 
passages of the Bible relative to 
music and the harp—an instrument 
on which, if we are to believe her, 
she was, as a performer, without a 
rival. These labours were diversified 
by a biography of Madame de 
Bonchamp—by readings to M. de 
Valence, of that excellent book, the 
Imitation of Christ, and by theo- 
logical discussions with a young 
Englishman named Wright, whom 
Madame de Genlis induced to abjure 
the Protestant religion. It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose 
that Madame de Genlis was wholl 
engrossed by spiritual duties. M. 
Merlaincourt begged of her to choose 
him a wife, in the midst of all these 
heavenly labours, and in a very short 
time she married the good man to 
one of her own nieces. 

We are now arrived at the year 
1825, when Madame de Genlis had 
attained her eightieth year, and 
when she went to establish herself 
in the Convent of the Dames de St. 
Michel. Buta convent was not the 
place for so stirring, so bustling, and 
so utterly mundane a woman; and 
accordingly we soon discover her 
settled in the Rue Neuve de Berry, 
where, we believe, the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 found her. After she 
had attained the age of eighty, 
she still laboured for Ladvocat and 
other publishers, but as she had no 
hereditary property of her own, and 
as her husband, who died on the 
scaffold, was unable to leave her any, 
she was sorely straitened in her Jat- 
ter days; and when she died, on the 
3lst December, 1830, all that she 
left in the way of property after her, 
were a few sous in copper money 
and some old furniture. Madame 
de Montesson, her aunt, had be- 
queathed her a legacy of 2000 frances, 
but she handed this over to the 
Marquis Ducrest, her brother. 

It cannot be denied that the 
volumes of memoirs which Madame 
de Genlis composed almost in her 
eightieth year, are amusing, and 
possibly faithful, to a certain extent, 
as a description of manners; but 
on the other hand, we rise from 
their perusal with no very exalted 
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opinion of the character of the 
woman. So long as the Revolution 
and the Republic were triumphant, 
she flattered both ; and when Bona- 
parte rose, on the anarchy of the 
one and the ruins of the other, to 
supreme power, not content with 
burning incense before her idol, she 
declared war against all who refused 
to bend the knee to the conqueror 
and the despot. At the epoch of the 
Restoration, Madame de Genlis 
turned round volte face to the elder 
branch; but all her complaisance 
to Louis XVIII. failed in procuring 
her a renewal of the pension of 6000 
francs, which she enjoyed from 
Napoleon. 

Of the literary merits of her own 
sex, Madame de Genlis was exceed- 
ingly envious. She does everything 
in her poor power to depreciate 
Madame de Staél and Madame Cot- 
tin. Yet she had neither the genius, 
the elevation, nor the vigour of the 
one, nor the vigorous conception 
and varied power of delineation 
possessed by the other. There is 
some palliation, if not excuse, for 
Madame de Genlis’ envy. From 
the period of the Reign of Terror, 
she was thrown, without pecuniary 
resources, on a society and a world 
to which she did not belong, and in 
which she was reduced—such was 
the state of parties—to the pitiable 
necessity of writing books, in which 
there was fulsome flattery or evil 
speaking. Madame de Genlis has, 
one way or another, written about 
eighty volumes; but of these, not 
above two or three will live. Among 
the still surviving, we may place in 
the foremost rank Mdlle Clermont. 
It is a curious and significant fact, 
that neither during the Restoration 
nor after the Revolution of July, 
1830, was Madame de Genlis ever 
received at the Palais Royal by the 
Duke of Orleans as prince, or by 
Louis Philippe as king of the French. 
For this there must have been some 
reason with which the public are 
not acquainted; for certainly, as 
regarded mere tuition and mental 
and moral culture, Madame de 
Genlis justified the confidence that 
was placed in her by Philippe 
Egalité. By the early educationgiven 
him by Madame de Genlis, the late 
Louis Philippewas not only fitted for 
the station in which he was born, but 
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was fitted and fashioned to endure 
either unexpected adversity or un- 
expected good fortune. ‘ How often,’ 
says Madame de Genlis, in allusion 
to the trials and privations to which 
the young prince was exposed, after 
his escape from France—‘ how often, 
since his misfortunes, have I ap- 
— myself for the education I 

ad given him—for having taught 
him the principal modern languages 
—for having accustomed him to 
wait on himself; to despise all kinds 
of effeminacy ; to sleep habitually on 
a wooden bed, with no covering but 
a mat; to expose himself to heat, 
cold, and rain; to accustom himself 
to fatigue by daily and violent 
exercise; and by walking ten or 
fifteen miles with leaden soles to his 
shoes; and finally, for having given 
him the taste and habit of travelling. 
He had lost all that he inherited from 
birth or fortune—nothing remained 
but what he received from nature 
and from me.’ 

Madame deGenlisleft oneson, who 
died young, and two daughters, one 
married to Count Lawoestine, whose 
son is now a lieutenant-general in 
the service of France, and another 
married to Lt.-gen. the Marquis de 
Valence. The youngest daughter 
of Madame de Valence, and the 
granddaughter of Madame de 
Genlis, became the wife of the late 
Marshal Gerard. The perusal of 
Madame de Genlis’ memoirs is 
essential to every one who would 
= France from 1789 to 


All who have read on the subject 
of the French Revolution have 
encountered the name of Barére— 
in newspapers, in pamphlets, and in 
histories ; and many men of middle 
age who have sojourned at Brussels 
have seen and conversed with him. 
In 1789, at an early age, he was a 
member of the States General; and 
in 1790, and for some years after- 
wards, he played a leading part in 
the debates of the Convention, and 
founded the first political journal of 
the Revolution, called Le Point du 
Jour. Barére was born at Tarbes, 
in the Pyrenees, in the year 1755, 
and was admitted an advocate of the 
Bar of Toulouse before 1780. After 
practising for a short time before 
the Parlement of Toulouse, he was 
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elected a member of the Council of 
the Higher Pyrenees, and in the 
stormy times preceding the Revolu- 
tion, became notorious as a man 
imbued with the democratical doe- 
trines then prevailing. Any one 
who goes over the pages of the 
Moniteur will frequently find his 
name in that repertory of much that 
is curious, much that is mean, much 
that is sanguinary, and a great deal 
that is flagitious. In these ample 
pages, presenting such abundant 
materials for romance and history, 
we find that he pronounced the 
funeral oration of Mirabeau; that 
he proposed a pension for the 
widow of Rousseau; and that his 
name is incorporated with a great 
number of revolutionary measures. 
He proposed that Paoli should be 
declared a traitor to his country ; he 
proposed the accusation of Custine ; 
the expulsion of the Bourbons; the 
judgment against the queen; the 
destruction of the tombs of the kings 
of France : and he contributed to the 
passing of a decree, that the English 
and Hanoverian prisoners should 
be put to death. Yet this is the 
man who would fain have us believe, 
writing in his old age, that he was 
moderate and merciful. In the 
jargon of the day, he was one of 
those who used to say, that /arbre 
de la liberté ne croit qu’arrosé par le 
sang des tyrans; and to prove his 
theory, he voted for the death of a 
king who, though weak and vacilla- 
ting, was as little of a tyrant as any 
monarch of whom mention is made 
in history. Barére tells us, in his 
Memoirs, that being charged to 
examine Louis XVIII. at the bar, 
he did all he could to be impartial ; 
but the only evidence he cites of his 
impartiality is, that, unlike some of 
the members of the Convention, he 
abstained from addressing the 
monarch as Louis Capet—an appel- 
lation which the unfortunate so- 
vereign particularly disliked—and 
simply addressed him as Louis. 
Barére tells us, in his Memoirs, the 
volumes before us, that he endea- 
voured to be mild, as well as im- 
partial; but neither his mildness 
nor his impartiality prevented him 
from voting for death ‘ sans appel 
et sans sursis.’ In writing thirty 
years afterwards, he regrets that the 
punishment of death was not ex- 
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punged from the code; but these ex 
post facto lamentations are in a great 
degree valueless. From the memoirs 
of the day, as well as from his own 
revelations, we learn that Barére 
suspected Robespierre, but had not 
the courage to attack him, and he, 
like many others, appears to have 
been cowed by the implacable will 
of that sanguinary monster. While 
admitting the gloomy, jealous, and 
suspicious nature of Robespierre’s 
disposition, Barére, however, main- 
tains that he was a fanatic untainted 
by personal vices or corruption, a 
republican from principle and am- 
bition, and altogether incorruptible 
in matters of money. Neither the 
lengths which Barére went in politi- 
cal opinions, nor his activity, busy 
zeal, and expertness as a penman, 
speaker, and reporter, saved him 
from proscription. The factions 
which succeeded each other in the 
first French Revolution, tyrannized 
and proscribed in turn, and in this 
wise it was, that a man who had made 
more than two hundred reports, 
who had spoken many ‘discourses, 
and who was a zealous, if not a useful 
member of the Convention, was 
himself exiled. He was sent to the 
island of Oleron, and afterwards to 
the prison of Saintes, in which he 
spent four months, on the delibera- 
tion of a committee of twenty-one 
appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of the Comité de Salut Public. 
Barre alleges, in the second volume 
of his memoirs, that Siéyes was the 
chief of this inquisitorial commis- 
sion, that Saladin was the reporter, 
Sergent one of the secretaries, and 
Chenier the orator. He states 
that previously to the appointment 
of this inquisitorial commission, he 
was in the habit of meeting Chenier 
daily at dinner at Dupin’s, deputy 
of the Aisne,and that on these 
occasions Chenier appeared to be 
attached to him—an attachment 
founded, he remarks, on a similitude 
of interests, dangers, and opinions; 
but that having expressed an opinion 
not very flattering of the tragedy of 
Timoleon, Chenier, who was of the 
rn irritabile vatum, never forgave 
im, turned against him, and when 
he was incriminatedand unfortunate, 
placed himself in the rank of his ac- 
cusers, and was amongst the number 
of those who demanded his death. 
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When such are the opinions these 
French patriots entertain and ex- 
press of each other, it is by no 
means extraordinary that readers of 
history and memoirs give heed to a 
considerable portion of the evil 
deeds and ungrateful conduct which 
they impute to each other. After 
having been formally accused, Collot, 
Billaut, Vadier, and Barére were 
condemned to deportation. Barére, 
however, instead of being expatriated 
to Cayenne or Sinnamari, was sent, 
as we stated, in 1795, to the island 
of Oleron. He and his companions 
ran some danger of being assas- 
sinated at Orleans and at Tours. 
At almost every town through which 
they passed, mobs followed them 
and threatened them with ven- 
geance. In writing more than a 

uarter of a century afterwards of 
these events, Barére says, not with- 
out some spice of truth, that such is 
the indifference, recklessness, and 
levity of the French in listening to 
the calumnies of journalists’ and 
pamphleteers, that in the course of 
six months they could be brought 
to ostracize all the great men of 
Plutarch, if nature were so prodigal 
as to afford them such characters. 
In March, 1795, Barére arrived at 
Oleron, and in his third volume 
gives an interesting account of his 
captivity. For a while he was 
allowed to walk on the ramparts, 
which commanded a view of the two 
famous pertuis, or passages, of Man- 
nisson and Antioch, where were 
occasionally seen English frigates 
threatening the island; but he soon 
was deprived of this enjoyment and 
closely confined within his room. 
The unfortunate man would have 
been reduced to the prison fare of 

ain de munition, in which both 
‘Seaee and straw were plentifully 
found, with only water to wash it 
down, if it had not been for an old 
boatman, a native of Auch, who sup- 
plied him with good breadand biscuit. 

From Oleron, Barére was trans- 
ferred to the prison of Saintes. In 
this he remained for four months, 
at the end of which period, thanks 
to the efforts of his cousin Hector 
Barére, an Inspector of Marine, a 
young merchant of Bordeaux, and a 
worthy man of Vanderkaud, (the 
descendant of a Dutchman,) he 
escaped. For about a fortnight 
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he lay concealed in a chdteaw in 
the Charente Inférieure, but at 
the end of that period the gendar- 
merie were on the look-out for him, 
and he was forced to leave the 
chdtecau and escape with a sailor by 
water to Bordeaux. Arrived safely 
at Bordeaux, he was received by 
a merchant of that city, one Mr. 
James Fonade, who lived in the 
Rue Sainte Croix. This worthy 
man, at the risk of his own safety, 
of his credit as a merchant, and 
of his personal liberty, if not of his 
life, granted Barére an asylum 
without the least hope of a better 
future dawning on the fugitive or 
on their common country. For five 
years he afforded the ex-member of 
the Comité de Salut Public a roof, 
raiment, food, and preserved his 
secret inviolable from his relatives, 
his clerks, and his servants. Traits 
of this kind dignify and adorn our 
common nature, and induce us to 
believe that even in the very tempest 
and whirlwind of revolutions men 
may be found exhibiting all the 
better and more benevolent feelings 
that gild and brighten humanity. 
Between five and six years Barére 
remained under the roof of this true 
friend, and chiefly occupied himself 
in reading and composition. After 
the 18th Brumaire, (9th Nov., 
1799,) he was advised to proceed 
to Paris, but did not quit his retreat, 
and remained hidden till after the 
5th Frimaire, (Christmas, 1799,) 
when the Conseil Constitutionnel 
restored him to liberty. 

Of the Constitution Brumairienne, 
Barére was no admirer. He admits 
it was the consequence of the 
directorial despotism, and of the 
weakness of the legislative councils 
—that under it the liberty of 
the press and a great number of 
journals disappeared, as well as the 
publicity of debates; and that it 
paved the way to a military dicta- 
ture, which was in the spirit of the 
army as well as the natural inclina- 
tion of the young and adventurous 

eneral who had placed himself at 
its head. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris, 
Barére addressed his observations 
on the new constitution, in the form 
of a letter, to the first consul. 
Certain portions of this letter were 
inserted as written in the Moniteur, 
but other passages were truncated 
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and disfigured, not merely in regard 
to mere verbal expressions, but in 
respect also to principle and mean- 
ing. On the 5th Frimaire, a decree 
appeared in the Moniteur, liberating 

arére, Carnot, De Mailhe, Boissy, 
D’Anglas, and twenty others pro- 
scribed by the Convention and Direc- 
tory. On New Year's Day, Barére 
went to thank Cambacéres, the 
second consul, requesting him to 
express to the first consul his gra- 
titude for the restoration of his 
liberty. Two days after this, Cam- 
bacéres intimated to him that the 
first consul would receive him that 
day at one o'clock, at the Petit 
Luxembourg. He went thither in 
the carriage of Cambacéres, escorted 
by four horsemen, traversing, in a 
consular equipage, that Carrousel 
which he had crossed six years pre- 
viously, followed by thousands of 
troops and National Guards, calling 
aloud for his proscription. On this 
be somewhat truthfully remarks, 
‘C'est qua Paris on est toujours en 
majorité contre les faibles, les mal- 
heureuzx, les accusés.’ 

Arrived at the Petit Luxembourg, 
Cambacéres introduced him into the 
large salon adjoining the cabinet of 
the first consul. Several generals 
were in thisroom. Ina few moments 
the first consul appeared, conversed 
with a general for five or six minutes, 
during which time he attentively 
observed Barére, then, addressing 
Cambacéres, he said, ‘Is not that 
the citizen Barére ?’ to which Barére 
replied in the affirmative, thanking 
the first consul for having restored 
him to liberty—a liberty, he re- 
peated, that he should never have 
= ‘ Your losing it was the inevit- 
able effect of revolutions,’ drily re- 
sponded Bonaparte. After asking 
him his age and some other parti- 
culars not necessary to allude to 
here, the first consul inquired of 
him as to the government he 
deemed most suitable to France. 
‘ There are but two means, general,’ 
said Barére, ‘of governing the 
nation, la justice et le caractere. 
Of the latter we have had too much 
during the Revolution, but of the 
former we have not had enough, 
and the consequence is, that liberty 
has all but perished.’ Barére then 
enlarged on the necessity of adhering 
to the principles established by the 
constitution of 1791. The reply of 
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Bonaparte was remarkable. ‘The 
French,’ said he, ‘ are so light and 
inconstant, that they absolutely like 
changes of government and of go- 
vernors. Kight-days after this 
conversation, he attended another 
audience. Bonaparte told him he 
was glad to see him, and that he 
had given directions his surveillance 
should cease. Almost contempo- 
raneously with this, Fouché, the 
old colleague of Barére, and then 
Minister of Police, invited him to 
dinner, and in the course of the 
month of January he was also in- 
vited to dinner by the second consul, 
who engaged the ezx-conventionnel 
to write an answer to a speech of 
Lord Granville directed against 
Bonaparte. At the end of six days 
he had finished his answer—an 
answer highly approved of, as is 
clear from the fact of the Home 
Minister, Lucien Bonaparte, having 
ordered 14,000 copies to be printed. 
So thoroughly, indeed, was the 
Anti-English zeal of Barére relished 
in high places, that in the month of 
April, Cambactres announced to 
him that the first consul wished 
to give him a prefecture, to be 
chosen by himself. Though Cam- 
bacéres further intimated to him, 
that in three months he would be a 
counsellor of state, Barére persisted 
in his refusal of a prefecture, to the 
evident surprise and dissatisfaction 
of the minister. Within a short 
time of this refusal, Bonaparte pro- 
posed to him to edit a journal for 
the army. The ea-conventionnel did 
not relish this proposal, when the 
first consul rejoined, ‘ You already 
edited a journal for the army, called 
Le Point du Jour, when you were 
a member of the Constituante ; 
and remember that, in undertaking 
the conduct of this new journal, 
you will have an opportunity of 
seeing me every day, and thereby 
you will lose nothing.’ But Barére, 
if we are to believe his own account, 
did not wish to be a mere instru- 
ment, and he escaped (unlike the La 
Guerroniéres and Cassagnacs) the de- 
gradation of being a hireling Napo- 
leonic journalist. Notwithstanding 
this refusal, towards the first days 
of Vendémaire, an [X., Barére re- 
ceived a letter from the first consul, 
inviting him to the Tuileries. This 
time he was requested to read a 
pamphlet of Sir Francis D’Ivernois, 
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and to intimate to the consul whether 
it was worth a reply. At the 
end of three days he produced 
an analysis of the work, and was 
commissioned to write an answer 
to it. 

Notwithstanding these services, 
Barére was suspected by some of the 
officials of lion: = we believe 
unjustly suspected, to be implicated 
in the conspiracy of Arena Ceracchi 
and Topino Lebrun. 

During the peace of Amiens, 
many English, as our readers are 
aware, visited Paris. With several 
of these Barére was intimate. He 
frequently saw Erskine, and his son, 
the present lord; also a friend of 
Erskine, described as Mr. Macken- 
sie Coefhis, a name unpronounceable 
as unexisting then or now. Some- 
times, also, he was visited by Lord 
Greaten (probably the late Right 
Hon. Henry Grattan) and Mr. Green, 
M.P. Barére states that he believes 
the majority of distinguished English 
came to Paris at that time to inquire 
into the projects, views, and cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, and the ex-con- 
ventionnel endeavoured to throw a 
light on the subject of their in- 

uiries by describing Bonaparte as 
the most ambitious, the proudest, 
the most imperious man, and the 
greatest enemy to liberty that ever 
existed. 

Barére relates to us a singular 
conversation which he had in 1803 
with John Kemble, in the rooms of 
Mr. Green, at the Hotel de Tivoli, 
Rue St. Lazar. The question was the 
liberty of the press, and Barére con- 
tended that as the bile of the em- 
peror was every day stirred up by 
attacks in our newspapers, it would 
be better that our ministers should 
suppress these insulting expressions, 
and thereby maintain good harmony 
between two great, powerful, indus- 
trious, and civilized nations. No 
sooner had the ea-conventionnel ut- 
tered these words thanJohn Kemble 
vehemently struck the table, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Monsieur Barére, if there 
were a minister in England who 
should dare to impose on the press 
any such base conditions as not to 
speak of the first consul, and who 
shen thus seek to extinguish liberty 
of opinion, I would, even though 
that minister were Mr. Pitt, place 
myself at the head of a mob to de- 
molish his house.’ In 1803, Barére, 
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in the confidence of friendship, and 
addressing Englishmen so _ well 
known as Erskine and Burdett, 
spoke of the Republic as a form of 
government impossible to realize, or 
to render in harmony with the 
French character. 

Occasionally Barére affords most 
valuable testimony as to the state 
of individual and general opinion in 
France. Thus he tells us, that when 
he went, in 1808, to the waters of 
Cauterets, in the Pyrenees, Marshal 
Lannes, who was there, never ceased 
to declaim against the Spanish war, 
and to predict that this mad ambi- 
tion of Bonaparte would decimate 
the generals, and hasten the fall of 
the emperor. The shattered and 
worn-out Murat, whom Barére en- 
countered soon after at Bareges, 
attested by his appearance how much 
he suffered by carrying into effect 
the policy of his brother-in-law at 
Madrid. Under the head of 1812, 
Barére tells us the immense discon- 
tent produced by the continental 
system of Bonaparte. One does not 
wonder at this when, by an imperial 
decree, the penalty of death, with 
the confiscation of cargo and ship, 
was imposed on every captain who 
brought into port an English journal! 

Arbitrary suppressions of journals 
and domiciliary visits made at the 
houses of writers were as common 
in 1812 as in 1851, °52, and °53. 
Barére gives an account of how the 
Courier de l Europe, in which he 
had an interest, was summarily 
dealt with by Savary, Minister of 
Police, who appeared to him more 
of a gendarme than a minister. 
Over the years 1812 and 13 Barére 
very quickly passes. He tells us, 
and truly, that 700,000 French were 
destroyed in Russia, and that after 
the events of that campaign even 
the idolators of the emperor seemed 
to have lost faith in his star. Ar- 


riving at 1814, the oe. 
feelings of Bartre—feelings which 
he had exhibited from an early date 


—burst forth with fresh fury. He 
is restrained neither by probability 
nor by truth, and gives vent to the 
most unbounded exaggerations, as 
well as to the most gratuitous false- 
hoods. He talks of Wellington 
having employed by turns violence 
and corruption, of his having per- 
mitted violence, pillage, rape, and 
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every crime and horror incident to 
war. It were needless to attempt 
to refute calumnies such as these. 
We may, however, state generally, 
that when speaking of the English 
army and its commander, Barére 
seems to lose all sense of decency, 
truth, and discretion. In giving an 
account of his exile at Brussels, 
after the hundred days, he again re- 
turns to the attack, to calumniate 
Wellington, whom he charges with 
being rigorous to the French refu- 
gees. He calls this great man 
(chiefly distinguishable for a frank 
and tranquil spirit) ‘esprit tracassier 
et turbulent, ‘Prefet de Police de 
la Sainte Alliance,’ and ‘agent mili- 
taire et politique de la Sainte Alli- 
ance plutét que général Anglais.’ 
All this rhodomontade is beneath 
contempt, but it shows the animus 
of the ezx-conventionnel. Again 
Barétre speaks of ‘L’orgueil des 
Anglais pour célébrer la seule vic- 
toire & laquelle ils aient assisté— 
Waterloo.’ Trash of this kind is un- 
worthy of reply. The man who 
penned it must have full well known, 
that from the days of Cressy and 
Agincourt down to Waterloo, the 
French and English never crossed 
bayonets in which the latter were 
not victorious. We have no desire 
to depreciate the bravery and 
courage of our gallant and martial 
neighbours, but we cannot permit 
history to be falsified even by a 
directeur du Comité de Salut Pub- 
lique. When Barére says ‘ Le Duc 
de Wellington a pillé la victoire,’ 
and speaks of Waterloo as ‘ victoire 
unique dans cette guerre de vingt- 
cing ans,’ he forgets all the victories 
of Portugal and Spain down to Or- 
thez and Toulouse. 

Barére was not a man of first or 
even of second-rate ability, or a 
person of great learning and attain- 
ment, but for a few years he exer- 
cised very considerable power. He 
was sensible and observant, free 
from prejudices, except as relates to 
England; and as he writes in a 
pleasing, simple, and unpretending 
style, his memoirs, which were pub- 
lished in four volumes by Carnot 
and David d’Angers, were, and are, 
highly popular. The first restora- 
tion did not meddle with Barére, 
and allowed him to sojourn tran- 
quilly at Paris. On the return of 
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Napoleon from Elba, he was elected 
a member of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and laboured in that 
capacity—to his credit, be it spoken 
—to give the country a constitution. 
When foreign armies were marching 
up to the gates of Paris, his was the 
voice that cried aloud to place the 
national representation under the 
safeguard of the people. On the 
return of Louis Kv IL., Barére 
came under the law of 1816 with 
respect to regicides, and sought an 
asylum in Belgium. He remained 
at Brussels till the events of July, 
1830 enabled him to return to 
France. He passed but a few 
days in Paris, retiring to his native 
town of Tarbes, in which he lived till 
the anne of his death—an event 
which took place on the 13th of 
January, 184!, when he had at- 
tained the patriarchal age of eizhty- 
five years. The memoirs of Barére 
throw a considerable light on events 
from 1789 to 1816, and are more 
especially valuable in exhibiting to 
us the condition of France from 
1790 to 1800. 


Two or three long articles in a 
magazine or review, or indeed a 
regular series of articles extending 
to six or eight, might be made out 
of memoirs having reference to Na- 

oleon alone, not to speak of those 

earing on the imperial family, com- 
prising the brothers and sisters, the 
consorts, and mother of Napoleon. 
Within the space allotted to us here 
it is not our intention, in the present 
paper, to refer to more than one of 
these memoirs, and perhaps no more 
agreeable and anecdotical volumes 
can be touched upon than the 
Mémoires Anecdotiques sur Vinte- 
rieur du Palais, by M. de Bausset. 
M. de Bausset was prefect of the 
imperial palace from 1805 to 1814. 
He was nephew of the Bishop of 
Alais, afterwards peer of France, 
and cardinal. M. Bausset was him- 
self in carly life intended for the 
priesthood, but the revolution 
changed his destiny, as indeed it 
did that of hundreds of others. 
While yet in the flower of his age 
he was attached to the emperor as 
chamberlain, and two months after 
the coronation—namely, in Fe- 
bruary, 1805, was named prefect of 
the imperial palace. His functions 
VOL. XLVI. NO. CCLXXX. 
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consisted in what is called a service 
@’ hanneur and in the surveillance of 
a part of the administration of the 
palace under the orders of the 
grand marshal, Duroc, afterwards 
Duke of Frioul. At a period when 
imperial etiquette is followed almost 
to the letter by the present occupant 
of the Tuileries, it may be of more 
than ordinary interest to make-a 
few extracts from the work. To 
begin with the beginning. Napoleon, 
it seems, left his chamber exactly at 
nine o'clock, dressed for the day. 
The officers on service were the first 
admitted, and to them the emperor 
gave his orders. Immediately after- 
wards the grandes entrées, persons of 
thehighestrank, wereintroduced. At 
half-past nine breakfast was served. 
The prefect of the palace announced 
this meal to the emperor, preceded 
him to the room in which it took 
place, and remained with the first 
maitre @hétel, who served his im- 
perial master. Napoleon, De Bausset 
tells us, breakfasted on a small 
mahogany table, covered with a 
napkin. The prefect of the palace 
held his hat under his arm (how 

recise and circumstantial is M. le 

refet) and remained standing near 
this small table. Breakfast gene- 
rally lasted about eight minutes, but 
when the emperor desired de en 
mer son cabinet, as he phrased it, 
the morning meal lasted longer, and 
nothing, on these occasions, could 
exceed the charm of the emperor's 
converse. The conversation of Na- 
poleon, on these occasions, was 
rapid and picturesque, and such 
moments, De Bausset says, were 
the happiest of his life. Savants of 
the first renown, such as Monge, 
Bertholet, Costaz, Denon, and Cor- 
visart, were admitted at this meal. 
Occasionally, too, the emperor re- 
ceived artists and men of talent, 
such as David, Gérard, Isabey, 
Talma, Fontaine, Xe. 

In his cabinet Napoleon received 
the ministers, directors general, &c., 
and these labours generally occupied 
him till six in the evening. 

At six dinner was served. At 
the Tuileries or St. Cloud their 
majesties dined alone, except on 
Sunday, when the imperial family 
was admitted to the banquet. There 
was only one course, removed by 
dessert. The emperor relished the 
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simplest fare. He drank Chambertin 
only, and rarely unmixed with 
water. The family, on these occa- 
sions, was waited on by the pages, 
the valets de chambre, butlers, and 
carvers, never by livery servants. 
Dinner lasted from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. The emperor never tasted 
liqueurs; his custom was to take 
two cups of coffee daily—one in the 
morning, after his breakfast, the 
other after his dinner. Such as are 
curious in imperial expenditure will 
find an exact account of the cost of 
washing, lighting, firing, of kitchen, 
of butlerage, of cellarage, of silver, 
of linen, of porcelain, of kitchen 
range, &c., in M. de Bausset’s first 
volume. 

We prefer extracting an ordinary 
dinner bill of fare. These dinners 
consisted of two soups, two removes, 
four entrées, two roasts, four entre- 
mets, and two dishes of vegetables, 
and were as follows:— 


Two Soups. 
Purée de marrons. 
Macaroni. 


Two Removes. 
Brochet 4 la Chambord. 
Culotte de boeuf garni. 


Four Entrées. 
Filets de perdreaux a la Monglas. 
Filets de canards sauvages au fumet 
de gibier. 
Fricassée de poulet a la chevaliére. 
Cotelettes de mouton a Ja Soubise. 


Two Roasts. 
Chapon au cresson. 
Quartier d’agneau, etc. 


Many breakfasts and dinners passed 
over, says M. de Bausset, without 
a single word being spoken, so pre- 
occupied was the emperor with 
affairs of state. 

Within a month or six weeks 
after these lines shail have met the 
— eye, it is likely that 

ope Pius the Ninth will have 
started on his journey to Paris to 
crown Louis Rando. It may, 
under these circumstances, be inte- 
resting to state that when Pius the 
Seventh arrived in Paris, for the pur- 
=~ of crowning the first Emperor 

Vapoleon, his habits were not merely 
simple, but those of an anchorite. 
The whole year was one continual 
Lent tohim. He ate maigre all the 
year round, and drank nothing but 
water, as when he was in his con- 
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vent. Though this was the un- 
doubted and notorious fact, yet M. 
de Bausset tells us that, in examin- 
ing the accounts of the articles fur- 
nished for the table of the holy 
father, there was a daily demand of 
five bottles of Chambertin. The 
edibles of the suite of the pope were 
of the best description, and given in 
great abundance, yet on one occa- 
sion the Count de B. discovered 
a Roman ecclesiastic attached to his 
holiness’s household engaged in de- 
vouring a poularde aux truffes, 
which he had succeeded in surrepti- 
tiously subtracting from the table 
at which he had just dined. 

With many superficial readers 
and observers it was, and is, a moot 
point whether Napoleon ever se- 
riously meant an invasion of Eng- 
land. Such of our readers as 
have perused two or three articles 
which appeared in this magazine 
during the last sixteen months, have 
had abundant evidence laid before 
them that the plan of invasion was 
seriously and deliberately attended. 
M. de Bausset, before he was erm- 
ployed in the emperor's service, like 
many others, had been no believer 
that serious operations against our 
country, by means of invasion, were 
meditated; but as soon as he became 
initiated into the emperor's secrets, 
he changed his opinion, and enter- 
tained the conviction that a serious 
blow was meant against perfide 
Albion. 

Though M. de Bausset was not a 
military man, he nevertheless ac- 
companied his master in more than 
one campaign, and from his being 
charged with no functions, either 
military or diplomatic, had probably 
more leisure to observe the emperor 
than those more actively engaged. 
He tells us that in camp his manner 
of life was the most frugal, that he re- 
ceived the common soldier who de- 
sired to speak to him with uniform 
civility,and livedas simply as anyone 
ofthearmy. Thecommonestaliments, 
and the most simply dressed, ob- 
tained his preference. There was 
nothing he liked better than cufs 
au miroir, or haricots en salede. 
One of these dishes, with a little 
Parmesan cheese, generally com- 
posed his breakfast. At dinner he 
ate sparingly, rarely of ragouts, and 
always of wholesome things. Ihave 
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often heard him say, writes De 
Bausset, that however little one may 
have eaten at dinner, one always 
ate too much. 

M. de Bausset tells us much of 
the private life of Josephine, and 
from all he states, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the general opinion 
entertained as to the grace, kindness, 
and excellence of heart of that 
princess, was fully warranted by 
facts. Many supposed Josephine 
merely light and frivolous, and 
without deep or profound feelings, 
but we know, from these volumes, 
that when the subject of divorce 
was first opened to her by Napoleon, 
heranguishwasextreme. De Bausset 
describes her screams and lamenta- 
tions as most painful and afflicting. 
Non, je n'y surviverai point! she 
cried, with piercing agony, and fell 
senseless on the floor. It was on 
this occasion that De Bausset, who 
was waiting in the anti-chamber, 
was called in by the emperor. 
‘ Entrez, Bausset,’ said Napoleon, 
‘et fermez la porte.’ It was with 
some difficulty even that the prefect 
of the palace and his imperial master 
were enabled to remove Josephine 
to her chamber, where her female 
attendants were rung for. 

The abnegation and self-denial of 
the empress in the household of her 
husband were extreme. It fre- 
quently happened, when pressed by 
business, that the emperor alto- 
gether forgot the hour of dinner, and 
did not leave his cabinet de travail 
till nine, ten, or eleven o'clock at 
night. The weary hours from six 
o'clock were spent by Josephine in 
waiting for him, when his remark 
would be, Mais je crois qu'il est 
un peu tard—je croyais avowr diné. 

After the divorce, De Bausset tells 
us that he was one of those sent on 
the part of the emperor to receive 
Marie Louise, the new bride, on 
the frontiers at Branau. The French 
cortége was composed of the Duchess 
de Montebello, lady of honour, of 
the Countess of Lucay, dame 
d'atours, the Duchess de Bassano, 
the Countess de Montmorency, de 
Mortemart, and de Bouillé, Jauttfret, 
Bishop of Metz, almoner, the Count 
de Beauharnais, Prince Aldobran- 
dini Borghese, premier éceuyer, the 
Counts d’Aubusson de Bearn, d’An- 
gosse, and De Barod, chamberlains; 
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the Count de Seyssel, master of the 
ceremonies, and De Bausset, prefect 
of the palace,and others. So anxious 
were the French party to gain a 
view of the future empress when 
she should arrive on the neutral ter- 
ritory, where both parties were to 
meet, that De LBausset states 
he obtained a gimlet and bored 
several holes in the partition which 
divided the Austrian from the 
French cortege. The French ladies 
of course were the most anxious for 
the first stolen peep. To all the 
party the empress appeared perfect, 
at leaston a first view. Her figure 
was perfect, her hair beautifully 
blonde, while her blue eyes disclosed 
candour and ingenuousness, and her 
countenance and expression denoted 
a kindly feeling and freshness. 

We do not go over the journey of 
Marie Louise through Germany. 
At Munich, at Stuttgart, and at 
Carlsruhe, she received letters from 
the emperor, each borne to her by 
Frenchmen of distinction. The 
letter presented to her imperial ma- 
{esty at Munich was delivered b 

{. St. Aignan. It painfully af- 
fected her, for it obliged her to 
separate from her governess, the 
Countess of Lazanski, to whom she 
was much attached. The etiquette 
of courts, however, says the inexor- 
able De Bausset, admits of no con- 
sideration, and counts as nothing the 
sentiments and affections of the 
heart. It has often happened (and 
here the prefect of the imperial 
palace speaks truth) that princesses 
who brought with them strangers 
to the country of their settlement 
and adoption, have, either from 
habit or facility of character, allowed 
themselves to be influenced. It is, 
therefore, the established usage that 
a princess about to be married to a 
sovereign prince should come alone, 
should forget her past, and com- 
mence, as it were, a new life. 

On her entering the French ter- 
ritory Marie Louise was received 
with acclamations. At Strasburgh 
she was met by the first page of the 
emperor, who delivered a letter from 
Napoleon, presented her majesty 
with the rarest flowers, and phea- 
sants shot by the emperor himself. 

De Bausset, in his second volume, 
speaks a good dealof the King of Hol- 
land, the putative father of the present 
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Emperor of the French. We find 
him repeating the old, and we be- 
lieve the true, story of the accident 
Suneste, which happened to Louis 
at Verona, in 1805. This story he 
gives in the very words of the 
emperor himself, which we here 
transcribe. Ce pauvre Louis, (mean- 
ing the father of Louis Napoleon) 
c'est ici, dans cette méme ville, 
et dans les campagnes d Italie, 
qu il éprouva Vaccident le plus fu- 
neste. A une hewre de nuit une 
Semme qu'il connaissait a peine, viola 
son domicile; depuis ce temps il est 
livré &@ des agitations nerveuses 
variables, selon l’atmosphére, et dont 
il n'a jamais pu se guérir.’ 

De Bausset enters at length into 
a history of the travail of Marie 
Louise, and the birth of the King of 
Rome. It appears that, on this me- 
morable occasion, there were three 
and twenty persons in the bed-room 
of the young mother. Among these 
were Mesdames de Montesquiou, 
de Montebello, and de Lucay; Mes- 
sieurs Corvisart, Dubois, and Bour- 
dier, physicians of the emperor; 
Bourdois and Antin, médecins des 
enfans de France, together with 
nurses, &c. 

We have heard much talk, durin 
the last two months, of the pope an 
the respect which Napoleon enter- 
tained for the holy father, but we 
find no trace of these feelings in M. 
de Bausset’s book. On the con- 
trary, an ill-disguised contempt for 
the papacy, which Bonaparte used 
as a mere instrument, everywhere 
appears. In an after-dinner conver- 
sation with Kellerman, Bonaparte 
related to themarshal that Pius VII., 
after having signed the concordat of 
hisown free will, wished a week after- 
wards to slip out of the contract so- 
lemnly entered into. But I answered 
him, said Napoleon, that what he 
asked was contrary to the interests 
of France, and that being, moreover, 
infallible, he could not be in error. 
At this the marshal laughed immo- 
derately. Napoleon,regardless of the 
effect which his words produced, 
went on to speak of the papacy as 
a vicious government, e called 
the conclave ce serail politique. 

M. de Bausset was one of those 
who accompanied the empress and 
the King of Rome to Blois, and who 
was charged by that princess with 
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a letter for her father, the Emperor 
of Austria, and for her husband 
Napoleon, when Joseph and Jerome 
Bonaparte and Cambacérés were 
desirous of forcing her to quit 
the capital of Loir et Cher. In 
delivering, or rather in the effort to 
deliver, these letters, the prefect of 
the palace came into contact with 
Metternich and Talleyrand—the 
house of the latter being le point 
central ow toutes les ambitions— 
toutes les pretensions venaient 
aboutir. Perceiving the number of 
persons, assiduous courtiers of Na- 
poleon who were at that moment 
of the turning point of his fortunes 
hanging about the antechamber of 
the new government about to be 
installed, M. de Bausset sorrowfull 

remarks, ‘I noticed that the indi- 
viduals whose devotion and enthu- 
siasm in the imperial government 
had much struck me were precisely 
those who had placed the largest 
white cockades in their hats.’ So, 
in truth, it has been in France. 
Within a little month after the 
period, De Bausset and the whole 
world saw, with amazement, most of 


the men who had gained rank, 
wealth, and fame from Bonaparte, 
turn to the Bourbons with shame- 
less and surprising servility. 

mb 


The Bourbons and the elder Bo- 
naparte have now passed, and 
another Bonaparte, without either 
the blood or the genius of the first 
emperor, occupies his place. But 
how long he may occupy it is not 
given unto living man to tell. 
Bourienne, in concluding his work 
regarding the wonders and miracles 
he had seen, says that in writing of 
the events in which he had been a 
spectator, and in many of which he 

ad been an actor, he almost thinks 
he had been recording a fairy tale, 
so suddenly did so much splen- 
dour and glory vanish. If he had 
lived till 1852-3, what must have 
been his reflections? If so much 
dazzling splendour and glory passed 
away in 1815 like a sick man’s 
dream, what must be the end of the 
dominion of the feet of clay without 
the head of gold? The end must be 
evenmore unsubstantial and epheme- 
ral, more of smokeand empty air than 
the stuff that dreams are made of. 
The notice of other royalist and Na- 
poleonic memoirs must be deferred. 
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HYPATIA; 


OR, 


New Foes with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


Cuarter XXIX., 


NEMESIS. 


ND was the Amal’s news true, 
then ? 
Philammon saw Raphael rush 
across the street into the Museum 
gardens. His last words had been 
a command to stay where he was; 
and the boy obeyed him. The black 
ao who let Raphael out told 

im somewhat insolently, that his 
mistress would see no one, and re- 
ceive no messages: but he had made 
up his mind; complained of the sun, 
quietly ensconced himself behind a 
buttress, and sat coiled up on the 
pavement ready for a desperate 
spring. The slave stared at him; 
but he was accustomed to the va- 
garies of philosophers, and thanking 
the gods that he was not born in 
that station of life, retired to his 
porter’s cell, and forgot the whole 
matter. 

There Philammon waited a full 
half hour. It seemed to him hours, 
days, years. And yet Raphael did 
not return; and yet no guards 
appeared. Was the strange Jew a 
traitor? Impossible !—his face had 
shown a desperate earnestness of 
terror, as intense as Philammon’s 
own. ... Yet why did he not re- 
turn ? 

Perhaps he had found out that 
the streets were clear, their mutual 
fears groundless. . . . What meant 
that black knot of men, some two 
hundred yards off, hanging about 
the mouth of the side street, just 
opposite the side door which led to 
her lecture room? He moved to 
watch them: they had vanished. 
He lay down again and waited. . . . 
There they. were again. It was a 
suspicious post. That street ran 
along the back of the Cesareium, a 
favourite haunt of monks, com- 
municating by innumerable entries 
and back buildings with the great 
Church itself... . And yet, why 
should there not be a knot of monks 
there? What more common in 
every street of Alexandria? He 
tried to laugh away his fears. And 


-~ 


yet they ripened, by the very in- 
tensity of thinking on them, into 
certainty. He knew that something 
terrible was at hand. More than 
once he looked out from his hidin 
place—the knot of men was still 
there; . . . it seemed to have in- 
creased, to draw nearer. If they 
found him, what would they not 
suspect? Whatdid he care? He 
would die for her if it came to that. 
Not that it could come to that; 
but still, he must speak to her—he 
must warn her. assenger after 
passenger, carriage after carriage 
past along the street, student after 
student entered the lecture room, but 
he never saw them, not though they 
assed him close. The sun rose 
igher and higher, and turned his 
whole blaze upon the corner where 
Philammon crouched, till the pave- 
ment scorched like hot iron, and his 
eyes were dazzled by the blinding 
glare; but he never heeded it. His 
whole heart, and sense, and sight, 
were riveted upon that well-known 
door, expecting it to open 
At last, a curricle, 
with silver, rattled round t 


“acne 
e corner 
and stopped opposite him. She must 


be coming now. ‘The crowd had 
vanished. Perhaps it was, after all, 
a fancy of his own. No; there they 
were, peeping round the corner, 
close to the lecture-room—the hell- 
hounds! A slave brought out an 
embroidered cushion—and then Hy- 
patia herself came forth, looking 
more glorious than ever; her lips 
set in a sad firm smile; her eyes up- 
lifted, inquiring, eager, and yet 
gentle, dimmed by some great in- 
ward awe, as if her soul was far 
away aloft, and face to face with 
God 


In a moment he sprang up to her, 
caught her robe convulsively, threw 
himself on his knees before her— 

‘Stop! Stay! You are going to 
destruction !’ 
roa she looked down upon 
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‘ Accomplice of witches! "Would 
you make of Theon’s daughter a 
traitor like yourself?” 

He sprung up, stepped back, and 
stood stupified with shame and 
despair 

‘She believed him guilty, then! 
. .. « It was the will of God!’ 

The plumes of the horses were 
waving far down the street before 
he recovered himself, and rushed 
after her, shouting he knew not 
what. 

It was too late! A dark wave of 
men rushed from the ambuscade, 
surged up round the car... . and 
swept forward . she had disap- 

ared ; and as Philammon followed 

athless, the horses galloped past 
him madly homeward with the empty 
carriage. 

Whither were they dragging her? 
To the Cesareium, the Church of 
God himself? Impossible? Why 
thither, of all places on the earth ? 
Why did the mob, increasing mo- 
mentarily by hundreds, pour down 
upon the beach, and return brandish- 
ing flints, shells, fragments of pot- 
tery? 

She was upon the church steps 
before he caught them up, invisible 
among the crowd ; but he could track 
her by the fragments of her dress. 

ere were her gay pupils now P 
Alas! they had barricaded them- 
selves shamefully in the Museum, 
at the first rush which swept her 
from the door of the lecture-room. 
Cowards! he would save her! 

And he struggled in vain to 
pierce the dense mass of parabolani 
and monks, who, mingled with the 
fish-wives and dock-workers, leaped 
and yelled around their victim. 
But what he could not do, another 
and a weaker did—even the little 

rter. Furiously—no one knew 

w or whence—he burst up as if 
from the ground in the thickest of 
the crowd, with knife, teeth, and 
nails, like a venomous wild-cat, 
tearing his way toward his idol. 
Alas! he was torn down himself, 
rolled over the steps, and lay there 
half dead, in an agony of weeping, 
as Philammon sprung up past him 
into the church. 

Yes! On into the church itself! 
Into the cool dim shadow, with its 
fretted — and lowering domes, 
and candles, and incense, and blazing 
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altar, and great pictures looking 
from the walls athwart the gorgeous 
gloom. And right in front, above 
the altar, the colossal Christ watch- 
ing unmoved from off the wall, his 
right hand raised to give a blessing 
—or a curse P 

On, up the nave, fresh shreds 
of her dress strewing the holy pave- 
ment—up the chancel steps them- 
selves—up to the altar—right under- 
neath the great still Christ; and 
there even those hell-hounds paused 
a moment. 

She shook herself free from her 
tormentors, and springing back, 
rose for a second to her full height. 
Naked she stood, perfect as Athene’s 
self, gleaming snow white against 
the dusky mass around—shame and 
indignation in those wide clear eyes, 
but not a stain of fear. With one 
hand she clasped her golden locks 
around her, the other long white 
arm was stretched upward toward 
the great still Christ, appealing— 
and who dare say, in vain —in vain 
—from man toGod. Her lips were 
opened to speak; but the words 
that should have come from them 
reached God's ear alone; for in an 
instant Peter struck her down, the 
dark mass closed over her again, .. . 
and then wail on wail, long, wild, 
ear-piercing, rang along the vaulted 
roofs, and thrilled like the trumpet 
of avenging angels through Philam- 
mon’s ears. 

Crushed against a pillar, unable 
to move in the dense mass, he 
pressed his hands over his ears. He 
could not shut out those shrieks! 
When would they end? What in 
the name of the God of mercy 
were they doing? Tearing her 
piecemeal? Yes, and worse than 
that. And still the shrieks rang on, 
and still the great Christ looked 
down on Philammon with that calm, 
intolerable eye, and would not turn 
away. And over his head was 
written in the rainbow, ‘I am the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever!’ The same as he was in 
Judea of old, Philammon? Then 
what are these, and in whose temple? 
And he covered his face with his 
hands, and longed to die. 

It was over. The shricks had 
died away into moans; the moans 
to silence. How long had he been 
there? An hour, or an eternity ? 
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Thank God it was over! For her 
sake— but for theirs? But they 
thought not of that as a new cry 
rose through the dome. 

‘Tothe Cinaron! Burn the bones 
to ashes! Scatter them into the 
sea!’ .... And the mob poured 
past him again 

He turned to flee, but, once out- 
side the church, he sank exhausted, 
and lay upon the steps, watching 
with stupid horror the glaring of 
the fire and the mob, who leaped 
and yelled like demons round their 
Moloch sacrifice. 

A hand grasped his arm; he 
looked up; it was the porter. 

‘ And this, young butcher, is the 
Catholic and apostolic Church !’ 

‘ No! Eudemon, it is the church 
of the devils of hell!’ And gather- 
ing himself up, he sat upon the steps 
and buried his head within his 
hands. He would have given life 
itself for the power of weeping : but 
his eyes and brain were hot and 
dry as the desert. 

a ain looked at him awhile. 
The shock had sobered the poor fop 
for once. 

‘I did what I could to die with 
her!’ said he. 

‘I did what I could to save her!’ 
answered Philammon. 

‘I know it. Forgive the words 
which I just spoke. Did we not 
both love her?’ 

And the little wretch sat down by 
Philammon’s side, and as the blood 
dripped from his wounds upon the 
pavement, broke out into a bitter 
agony of human tears. 

There are times when the very 
intensity of our ny is a boon, 
and kindly stuns us till we are un- 
able to torture ourselves by thought. 
And so it was with Philammon then. 
sa sat there, he knew not how 

ong. 

‘She is with the gods,’ said Eudex- 
mon at last. 

‘She is with the God of Gods,’ 
answered Philammon; and they both 
were silent again. 

Suddenly a commanding voice 
aroused them. They looked up, and 
saw before them Raphael Aben- 
Ezra. 

He was pale as death, but calm as 
death. One look, into his face told 
them that he knew all. 

* Young monk,’ he said, between 
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his closed teeth, ‘ you seem to have 
loved her ?” 

Philammon looked up, but could 
not em 
‘ Then arise, and flee for your life, 
into the farthest corner of the de- 
sert, ere the doom of Sodom and 
Gomorrha fall upon this accursed 
city. Have you father, mother, 
brother, sister, ay, cat, dog, or bird 
for which you care, within its walls ?” 

Philammon started; for he re- 
collected Pelagia. . . . That even- 
ing, so Cyril had promised, twent 
trusty monks were to have gone wit 
him to seize her. 

‘You have? Then take them 
with you, and escape, and remember 
Lot's wife. Eudemon, come with 
me. You must lead me to your 
house, to the lodging of Miriam the 
Jewess. Donotdeny ... I know 
that she is there. a the sake of 
her who is gone I will hold you 
harmless, ay, reward you richly if 
you prove faithful. Rise!’ 

Eudemon, who knew Raphael’s 
face well, rose and led the wa 
trembling ; and Philammon was le 
alone. 

They never met again. But Phi- 
lammon knew that he had been in 
the presence of a stronger man than 
himself, and of one who hated even 
more bitterly than he himself that 
deed atwhich the very sun, it seemed, 
ought to have hidden his face. And 
his words, ‘ Arise, and flee for thy 
life,’ uttered as they were with the 
stern self-command and writhi 
lip of comprest agony, rang throug 
his ears like the tramp of doom. 
Yes, he would flee. He had gone 
forth to see the world, and he had 
seen it. Arsenius was in the right 
after all. Home to the desert! But 
first he would go himself, alone, to 
Pelagia, and implore her once more 
to flee with him. Beast, fool, that 
he had been, to try to win her by 
force—by the help of such as these! 
God’s kingdom was not a kingdom 
of fanatics yelling for a doctrine, but 
of willing, loving, obedient hearts. 
If he could not win her heart, her 
willi—he would go alone, and die 
praying for her. 

He sprang from the steps of the 


Cwsareium, and turned up the street 
of the Museum. Alas! it was one 


roaring sea of heads! They were 
sacking Theon’s house—the house of 
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so many memories. Perhaps the 
or old man too had perished! 
till—his sister! He must save her 
and flee. And he turned up a side 
street and tried to make his way 
onward. 

Alas again! the whole of the dock- 
quarter was up and out. Every street 
poured its tide of furious fanatics 
into the main river, and ere he could 
reach Pelagia’s house the sun was 
set, and close behind him, echoed 
by ten thousand voices, was the cry 
of * Down with all heathens! Root 
out all Arian Goths! Down with 
idolatrous wantons! Down with 
Pelagia Aphrodite !’ 

He hurried down the alley, to 
the tower door, at which Wulf had 
promised to meet him. It was half 
open, and in the dusk he could see a 
figure standing in the door-way. 

e sprang up the steps, and found, 
not Wulf but Miriam. 

* Let me pass !’ 

* Wherefore ?” 

He made no answer, and tried to 
push past her. 

‘ Fool, fool, fool!’ whispered the 
hag, holding the door against him 
with all her strength. ‘ Where are 
your fellow-kidnappers? Where are 
your band of monks ?” 

Philammon started back. How 
had she discovered his plan ? 

‘ Ay—where are they? Besotted 
boy! Have you not seen enough 
of monkery this afternoon that you 
must try still to make that poor girl 
even such a one as yourselves? Ay, 
you may root out your own human 
natures if you will, and make your- 
selves devils in trying to become 
angels: but woman she is, and 
woman she shall live or die!’ 

* Let me pass!’ cried Philammon, 
furiously. 

‘Raise your voice—and I raise 
mine, and then your life is not worth 
amoment’s purchase. Fool, do you 
think I speak as aJewess? I speak 
as a woman—as a nun! I was a 
nun once, madman; the iron entered 
into my soul!—God do so to me, 
and more also, if it ever enter into 
another soul while I can prevent it ! 
You shall not have her! I will 
strangle her with my own hand 
first!" And turning from him, she 
darted up the winding stair. 

He followed: but the intense pas- 
sion of the old hag hurled her on- 
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ward with the strength and speed of 
a young Menad. Once Philammon 
was near passing her. But he re- 
collected that he did not know his 
way, and contented himself with 
keeping close* behind, and making 
the fugitive his guide. 

Stair after stair she fled upward, 
till she turned suddenly intoa cham- 
ber door. Philammon paused. A 
few feet above him the open sky 
showed at the stair-head. They 
were close, then, to the roof! One 
moment more, and the hag darted 
out of the room again, and turned 
to flee upward still. Philammon 
caught her by the arm, hurled her 
back into the empty chamber, shut 
the door upon her; and with a few 
bounds gained the roof, and met 
Pelagia face to face. 

‘Come!’ gasped he breathlessly. 
‘ Now is the moment! Come, while 
they are all below!’ and he seized 
her hand. 

But Pelagia only recoiled. 

‘ No, no,’ whispered she in answer, 
*T cannot, cannot—he has forgiven 
me all, all! and I am his for ever! 
And now, just as he is in danger, 
when he may be wounded.—Ah 
heaven! veel ons have me do any 
thing so base as to desert him ?’ 

‘ Pelagia, Pelagia, darling sister !’ 
cried Philammon, in an agonized 
voice, ‘think of the doom of sin! 
Think of the pains of hell!’ 

‘T have thought of them this day: 
and I do not believe you! No—I > 
not! God is not so cruel as you 
say! And if he were:—to lose my 
love, that is hell! Let me burn here- 
after, if I do but keep him now!’ 

Philammon stood stupified and 
shuddering. All his own early 
doubts flashed across him like a 
thunderbolt, when in the temple- 
cave he had seen those painted ladies 
at their revels, and shuddered, and 
asked himself, were they burning 
for ever and ever? 

‘Come!’ gasped he once again; 
and throwing himself on his knees 
before her, covered her hands with 
kisses, wildly entreating: but in vain. 

‘ What is this!’ thundered a voice 
—not Miriam’s, but the Amal’s. 
He was unarmed, but he rushed 
straight upon Philammon. 

‘Do not harm him!’ shrieked Pe- 
lagia ; ‘ he is my brother, my bro- 
ther of whom I told you!’ 
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* What does he here?’ cried the 
Amal, who instantly divined the 
truth. 

Pelagia was silent. 

‘I wish to deliver my sister, a 
Christian, from the sinful embraces 
of an Arian heretic. And deliver 
her I will, or die!’ 

‘ An Arian?’ laughed the Amal. 
‘Say a heathen at once, and tell 
the truth, young fool. Will you 
go with him, Pelagia, and turn nun 
in the sandheaps ?’ 

Pelagia sprang towards her lover; 
Philammon caught her by the arm 
for one last despairing appeal: and 
in a moment, neither knew how, the 
Goth and the Greek were locked in 
deadly struggle, while Pelagia stood 
in silent horror, knowing that a call 
for help would bring instant death 
to her brother. 

It was over in a few seconds. The 
Goth lifted Philammon like a baby 
in his arms, and bearing him to the 
parapet, attempted to hurl him into 
the canal below. But the active 


Greek had wound himself like a 
snake around him, and held him by 


the throat with the strength of de- 
spair. Twice they rolled and tot- 
tered on the parapet; and twice re- 
coiled. A third fearful lunge—the 
earthen wall gave way; and down to 
the dark depths, locked in each 
other’s arms, fell Goth and Greek. 
Pelagia rushed to the brink, dumb 
and dry-eyed with horror. Twice 
they turned over together in mid- 
air... . The foot of the tower, as 
* was usual in Egypt, sloped outwards 
toward the water. They must strike 
upon that—and then! .. . It seemed 
an eternity ere they touched the 
masonry. ... The Amal was under- 
most. . . . She saw his fair floating 
locks dash against the cruel stone. 
His grasp suddenly loosened, his 
limbs collapsed, two distinct plunges 
broke the dark sullen water, and 
then all was still but the awakened 
ripple, lapping angrily against the 
wall. 


Pelagia gazed down one moment 
more ; and then, with a shriek which 
rang along roof and river,she turned, 
and fled down the stairs, and out 
into the darkness of the night. 

Five minutes afterwards, Philam- 
mon, dripping, bruised, and bleed- 
ing, was crawling up the water-steps 
at the lower end of the lane. A 
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woman rushed from the postern 
door, and stood on the quay edge, 
gazing with clasped hands into the 
canal. The moon fell full on her 
face. It was Pelagia. She saw him, 
knew him, and recoiled. 

‘ Sister! — my sister! 
me!’ 

‘Murderer!’ she shrieked, and 
dashing aside his outspread hands, 
fled wildly up the passage. 

The way was blocked with bales 
of merchandize, but the dancer 
bounded over them like a deer; 
while Philammon, half stunned by 
his fall, and blinded by his dripping 
locks, stumbled, fell, and lay unable 
to rise. She held on for a few yards 
towards the torchlit mob, which 
was surging and roaring in the main 
street above, then turned suddenly 
into a side alley, and vanished; while 
Philammon lay groaning upon the 
pavement, without a hope or a pur+ 
pose upon earth. 

Five minutes more, and Wulf was 
gazing over the broken parapet, at 
the head of twenty sonata specta- 
tors, male and female, whom Pela- 
gia’s shriek had summoned. 

He alone suspected that Philam- 
mon had been there ; and shuddering 
at the thought of what might have 
happened, he kept his secret. 

Sut all knew that Pelagia had been 
on the tower; all had seen the Amal 
go up thither. Where were they 
now? And why was the little pos- 
tern gate found open, and shut only 
just in time to prevent the mob’s 
entrance P 

Wulf stood, revolving in a brain 
but too well practised in such cases, 
all possible contingencies of death 
and horror. At last— 

‘A rope and a light, Smid!’ he 
almost whispered. 

They were brouglrt, and Wulf, 
resisting all the entreaties of the 
younger men to allow them to go 
on the perilous search, lowered him- 
self through the breach. 

He was about two-thirds down, 
when he shook the rope, and called, 
in a stifled voice, to those above— 

‘Haul up. I have seen enough.’ 

Breathless with curiosity and fear, 
they hauled him up. He stood 
among them for a few moments, 
silent, as if stunned by the weight 
of some enormous woe. 


‘Is he dead ?” 


Forgive 
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‘Odin has taken his son home, 
wolves of the Goths!’ And he held 


out his right hand to the awestruck 
ring, and burst into an agony of 
ong 


weeping. ... / A clotted tress of 
fair hair lay in his palm. 

It was snatched, handed from man 
to man. . . . One after another re- 
cognised the beloved golden locks. 
And then, to the utter astonishment 
of the girls who stood round, the 
great simple hearts, too brave to be 
ashamed of tears, broke out, and 
wailed like children. . . . Their 
Amal! Their heavenly man! Odin’s 
own son, their joy, and pride, and 
glory! their ‘kingdom of heaven,’ 
as his name declared him, who was 
all that each wished to be, and more, 
and yet belonged to them, bone of 
their bone, flesh of their flesh! Ah, it 
is bitter to all true human hearts 
to be robbed of its ideal, even though 
that ideal be that of a mere wild 
bull, and soulless gladiator 

At last Smid spoke— 

* Heroes, this is Odin’s doom; 
and the Allfather is just. Had we 
listened to Prince Wulf four months 
ago, this had never been. We have 
been cowards and sluggards, and 
Odin is angry with his children. 
Let us swear to be Prince Wulf’s 
men, and follow him to-morrow 
— will!’ si aa 

lu e is outstretche 
hand ieslaaioe= 

‘No, Smid, son of Troll! These 
words are not yours to speak. 
Agilmund son of Cniva, Goderic 
son of Emenric, you are Balts, and 
to you the succession appertains. 
Draw lots here, which of you shall 
be our chieftain.’ 

‘No! no! Wulf,’ cried both the 
youths at once. ‘ Youare the hero! 
youare the Sagaman! We are not 
worthy ; we have been cowards and 
sluggards, like the rest. Wolves 
of = Goths, follow the Wolf, even 
though he lead you to the land of 
the giants!’ 

A roar of applause followed. 

‘Lift him on the shield,’ cried 
Goderic, tearing off his buckler. 
‘Lift him on the shield! Hail, 
Wulf king! Wulf, king of Egypt!’ 

And the rest of the Goths, at- 
tracted by the noise, rushed up the 
tower-stairs, in time to join in the 
mighty shout of ‘Wulf, king of 
Egypt !’"—as careless of the vast 
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multitude which yelled and surged 
without as boys are of the snow 
against the window pane. 

‘No!’ said Wulf, solemnly, as he 
stood on the uplifted shield. ‘If I 
be indeed your king, and ye my 
men, wolves of the Goths, to-morrow 
we go forth of this place, hated of 
Odin, rank with the mnocent blood 
of the Alruna Maid. Will you 

oP” 

‘To the gates of Muspelheim!’ 
shouted the men. 

‘You will not leave us to be 
murdered?’ cried one of the girls. 
‘The mob are breaking the gates 
already !’ 

‘Silence, silly one! Men—we 
have one thing to do. The Amal 
must not go to Valhalla, without 
fair attendance.’ 

‘Not the poor girls?’ said Agil- 
mund, who took for granted that 
Wulf would wish to celebrate the 
Amal’s funeral in true Gothic 
fashion by a slaughter of slaves. 

‘No. . . . One of them I saw be- 
have this very afternoon worthy of 
a Vala. And they, too—they may 
make hero’s wives after all, yet. 
.... Women are better than I 
fancied, even the worst of them. 
No. Go down, heroes, and throw 
the gates open; and call the Greek 
hounds to the funeral supper of a 
son of Odin.’ 

* Throw the gates open?’ 

‘Yes. Goderic, take a dozen men, 
and be ready in the east hall. Agil- 
mund, go with a dozen to the west 
side of the court—there in the 
kitchen, and wait till you hear my 
war-cry. Smid, and the rest of you, 
come with me through the stables 
to the gate—as silent as Hela.’ 

And they went down, to meet, full 
on the stairs below, old Miriam. 

Breathless and exhausted by her 
exertion, she had fallen heavily be- 
fore Philammon’s strong arm, and 
lying half stunned for awhile, re- 
covered just in time to meet her 
doom. 

She knew that it was come, and 
faced it like herself. 

‘Take the witch!’ said Wulf, slowly 
— Take the corrupter of heroes— 
the cause of all our sorrows.’ 

Miriam looked at him with a quiet 
smile. 

‘The witch is accustomed long 
ago to hear fools lay on her the 
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consequences of their own lust and 
laziness.’ 

‘Hew her down, Smid, son of 
Troll, that she may pass the Amal’s 
soul upon her way to Niflheim.’ 

Smid did it; but so terrible were 
the eyes which glared upon him 
from those sunken sockets, that his 
sight was dazzled. The axe turned 
aside, and struck her shoulder. She 
reeled, but did not fall. 

‘It is enough,’ she said, quietly. 

‘ The accursed Grendel's daughter 
numbed my arm,’ said Smid. ‘ Let 
her go! No man shall say that I 
struck a woman twice.’ 

‘ Nidhogg waits for her, soon or 
late,’ answered Wulf. 

And Miriam, coolly folding her 
shawl around her, turned and 
walked steadily down the stair; while 
all men breathed more freely, as if 
delivered from some accursed and 
supernatural spell. 

‘And now,’ said Wulf, ‘to your 
posts, and vengeance !’ 

The mob had weltered and howled 
ineffectually around the house for 
some half hour. But the lofty walls, 
opening on the street only by a few 
narrow windows in the higher stories, 
rendered it an impregnable for- 
tress. Suddenly, the iron gates were 
drawn back, disclosing to the front 
rank the court, glaring empty and 
silent and ghastly in the moonlight. 
For an instant they recoiled, with 
a sudden horror and dread of 
treachery: but the mass behind 
prest them onward, and in swept 
the murderers of Hypatia, till the 
court was full of choking wretches, 
surging against the walls and pillars 
in aimless fury. And then, from 
under the archway on each side, 
rushed a body of tall armed men, 
driving back all incomers more; the 
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gates slid together again upon their 
grooves, and the wild beasts of 
Alexandria were trapped at last. — 

And then began a murder grim 
and great. From three different 
doors issued a line of Goths, whose 
helmets and mail-shirts made them 
invulnerable to the clumsy weapons 
of the mob, and began hewing their 
way right through the living mass, 
helpless from their close-packed 
array. True, they were but as one to 
ten; but what are ten curs before 
one lion? . . . And the moon rose 
higher and higher, staring down 
ghastly and unmoved upon that 
doomed court of the furies, and 
still the bills and swords hewed on 
and on, and the Goths drew the 
corpses, as they found room, towards 
a ghastly pile in the midst, where 
old Wulf sate upon a heap of 
slain, singing the praises of the 
Amal and the glories of Valhalla, 
while the shrieks of his lute rose 
shrill above the shrieks of the flying 
and the wounded, and its wild waltz- 
time danced and rollicked on 
swifter and swifter as the old singer 
maddened, in awful ae of the 
terror and the agony around. 

And so, by men and purposes 
which recked not of her, as is the 
wont of Providence, was the blood 
of Hypatia avenged in part that 
night. 

Ins part only. For Peter the 
Reader, and his especial associates, 
were safe in sanctuary at the Cesa- 
reium, clingingto the altar. Terrified 
at the storm which they had raised, 
and fearing the consequences of an 
attack upen the palace, they had 
left the mob to run riot at its will; 
and escaped the swords of the 
Goths to be reserved for a more 
awful punishment—impunity. 


CuaprTter XXX. AND LAST. 
EVERY MAN TO HIS OWN PLACE. 


Ir was near midnight. Raphael 
had been sitting some three hours 
in Miriam’s inner chamber, waiting 
in vain for her return. To recover, 
if possible, his ancestral wealth; to 
convey it, without a day’s delay, to 


Cyrene ; and if possible, to persuade ° 


the poor old Jewess to accompany 
him, and there to soothe, to guide, 
if possible to convert her, was his 
next purpose :—at all events, with 


or without his wealth, to flee from 
that accursed city. And he counted 
impatiently the slow hours and 
minutes which detained him in an 
atmosphere which seemed reeking 
with innocent blood, black with the 
louring curse of an avenging God. 
More than once, unable to bear the 
thought, he rose to depart, and 
leave his wealth behind: but he 
was checked again by the thought 
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of his own past life. How had he 
added his own sin to the great heap 
of Alexandrian wickedness! How 
had he tempted others, pampered 
others in evil! Good God! how 
had he not only done evil with all 
his might, but had pleasure in those 
who did the same! And now, now 
he was ee the fruit of his own 
devices. For years past, merely to 
please his lust of power, his misan- 
thropic scorn, he had been making 
that wicked Orestes wickeder than 
even he was by his own base will 
and nature; and his puppet had 
avenged itself upon him! He, he 
had prompted him to ask Hypatia’s 
load: .... He had laid, half in 
— haif in envy of her excellence, 
that foul plot against the only human 
being whom he loved . . . . and he 
had destroyed her! He, and not 
Peter, was the murderer of Hypatia! 
True, he had never meant her 
death .... No; but had he not 
meant for her worse than death? 
He had never foreseen ... . No; 
but only because he did not choose 
to foresee. He had chosen to be a 
god, to kill and to make alive by his 
own will and law; and behold he 
had become a devil by that very act. 
Who can—and who dare, even if he 
could —withdraw the sacred veil 
from those bitter agonies of inward 
shame and self-reproach, made all 
the more intense his clear and 
undoubting Seophales that he was 
forgiven? What dread of punish- 
ment, what blank despair, could 
have pierced that great heart so 
deeply as did the thought that the 
God whom he had hated and defied 
had returned him good for evil, and 
rewarded him not according to his 
ee That discovery, as Eze- 
kiel of old had warned his fore- 
fathers, filled up the cup of his self- 
loathing To have found at 
last the hated and dreaded name of 
God—and found that it was Love! 
. . . » To possess Victoria, a living, 
human likeness, however imperfect, 
of that God ; and to possess in her 
a home, a duty, a purpose, a fresh 
clear life of mghteous labour, per- 
haps of final victory hat 
was his punishment—that was the 
brand of Cain upon his forehead ; 
= he felt it greater than he could 


ar. 
But at least there was one thing 
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to be done. Where he had sinned, 


there he must make amends; not as 
a propitiation, not even as restifu- 
tion . . . . but simply as a confes- 
sion of the truth which he had found. 
And as his purpose shaped itself, he 
longed oa prayed that Miriam 
might return, and make it possible. 

And Miriam did return. He 
heard her pass slowly through the 
outer room, hear from the girls who 
was within, order them out of the 
apartments, close the outer door 
upon them; at last she entered, and 
said quietly :— 

‘Welcome! I have expected you. 
You could not surprise old Miriam. 
The teraph told me, last night, that 
you would be here.’ . . . . 

Did she see the smile of incredu- 
lity upon Raphael's face, or was it 
some sudden pang of conscience 
which made her cry out— 

*,... No! Ididnot! I never 
expected you. I ama liar, a mise- 
rabie old liar, who cannot speak the 
truth, even if I try! Only look 
kind! Smile at me, Raphael !—Ra- 
phael come back at last to his poor, 
miserable, villanous old mother! 
Smile on me but once, my beautiful, 
my son! my son!’ 

And springing to him, she clasped 
him in her arms. 

‘ Your son?’ 

‘Yes, my son! Safe at last. 
Mine at last. I can prove it now! 
The son of my womb, though not 
the son of my vows!’ And she 
laughed hysterically. ‘My child, 
my heir, for whom I have toiled and 
hoarded for three and thirty years! 
Quick! here are my keys. In that 
cabinet are all my papers— all I 
have is yours. Your jewels are safe, 
buried with mine. The negro wo- 
man, Eudemon’s wife, knows where. 
I made her swear secrecy upon her 
little wooden idol, and Christian as 
she is, she has been honest. Make 
her rich for life. She hid your poor 
old mother, and kept her safe to see 
her boy come home. But give no- 
thing to her little husband, he is a 
bad fellow, and beats her 
Go, quick! take your riches, and 
away No, stay one moment 
—just one little moment, that the 
poor old wretch may feast her eyes 
with the sight of her darling once 
more before she dies !’ 

‘Before you die? Yonr son? 
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God of my fathers, what is the 
meaning of all this, Miriam? This 
morning I was the son of Ezra the 
merchant of Antioch!’ 

‘His son and heir, his son and 
heir! He knew all at last. We 
told him on his death-bed! I swear 
that we told him, and he adopted 
you.’ 

‘We! Who?’ 

‘His wife and I. He craved for 
a child, the old miser, and we gave 
him one—a better one than ever 
came of his family. But he loved 

ou, accepted you, though he did 

now all. He was afraid of being 
laughed at after he was dead—afraid 
of having it known that he was child- 
less, the old dotard. No—he was 
right—true Jew in that, after all!’ 

‘Who was my father, then?’ in- 
terrupted Raphael, in utter bewil- 
derment. 

The old woman laughed a laugh 
so long and wild, that Raphael shud- 
dered. 

‘Sit down at your mother’s feet. 
Sit down . .. . just to please the 

r old thing. Souk if you do not 
elieve her, just play at being her 
child, her darling, for a minute be- 
fore she dies; and she will tell you 
perhaps there is time 


And he sat down 
if this incarnation of all wickedness 
were really my mother? 
yet —why should I shrink thus 
proudly from the notion? AmIso 
pure myself as to deserve a purer 
mother ?” And the old woman 
laid her hand fondly on his head, 
and her skinny fingers played with 
his soft locks, as she spoke hurriedly 
and thick. 

‘Of the house of Jesse, of the 
seed of Solomon; not a rabbi from 
Babylon to Rome dare deny that! 
A king’s daughter I am, and a king’s 
heart I had, and have, like Salo- 
mon’s own, my son!... . A kingly 
heart . . . . It made me dread and 
scorn to be a slave, a plaything, a 
soulless doll, such as Jewish women 
are condemned to be by their 
tyrants, the men. I craved for 
wisdom, renown, power—power— 
power; and my nation refused them 
to me because, forsooth, I was a 
woman! So I left them. I went 
to the Christian priests . . . . They 
gave me what I asked... . they 
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gave memore . . . . they pampered 
my woman's vanity, my pride, my 
self-will, my scorn of wedded bon- 
dage, and bade me be a saint, the 
judge of angels and archangels, the 
bride of God! Liars! liars! And 
so—if you laugh, you kill me, Ra- 
phael—and so Miriam, the daughter 
of Jonathan—Miriam, of the house 
of David—Miriam, the descendant 
of Ruth and Rachab, of Rachel and 
Sara, became a Christian nun, and 
shut herself up to see visions, and 
dream dreams, and fatten her own 
mad self-conceit upon the impious 
fancy that she was the spouse of the 
Nazarene, Joshua Bar-Joseph, whom 
she called Jehovah-Ishi silence ! 
If you stop me a moment, it may be 
too late. I hear them calling me 
already; and I made them promise 
not to take me before I had told all 
to my son—the son of my shame!’ 

. ho calls you ?’ asked Raphael ; 
but after one strong shudder she 
ran on, unheeding— 

‘ But they lied, lied, lied! I found 
them out that day Do not 
look up at me, and I will tell you all. 
There was a riot—a fight between 
the Christian devils and the Heathen 
devils—and the convent was sacked, 
Raphael, my son !—Sacked ! 

Then I found out their blasphemy. 
..+- Oh God! I shriéked to 
Him, Raphael! I called on him 
to rend his heavens and come 
down—to pour out his thunder- 
bolts upon them—to cleave the earth 
and devour them —to save the 
wretched helpless girl who adored 
him, who had given up father, mo- 
ther, kinsfolk, wealth, the light of 
heaven, womanhood itself for him— 
who worshipped, meditated over 
Him, maleetl of him night and day. 
.... And, Raphael, He did not 

He did not hear 


me 
And then I knew it all for a lie! a 
lie !’ 

* And you knew it for what it is!’ 
cried Raphael through his sobs, as 
he thought of Victoria, and felt every 
vein burn with righteous wrath. 

—‘ There was no mistaking that 


test, was there? .... For nine 
months Iwas mad, And then your 
voice, my baby, my joy, my pride— 
that brought me tomyself once more. 
And I shook off the dust of my feet 
against those Galilean priests, and 
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went back to my own nation, where 
God had set me from the begin- 
ning. I made them—the Rabbis, 
my father, my kin—I made them 
receive me. They could not 
stand before my eye. I can make 
people do what I will, Raphael! I 
albd could make you Emperor 
now, if I had but time left! I went 
back. I palmed you off on Ezra as 
his son, oe his wife, and made 
him believe that you had been born 
to him while he was in Byzantium. 
.... And then—to live for you! 
And I did live for you. For youI 
travelled from India to the tin-isles 
of the ocean, seeking wealth. For 
you I toiled, hoarded, lied, intrigued, 
won money by every means, no 
matter how base—for was it not for 
you? AndIhaveconquered! You 
are the richest Jew south of the 
Mediterranean, you, my son! And 
you deserve your wealth. You have 
our mother’s soul in you, my boy! 
i watched you, gloried in you, in 
our cunning, your daring, your 
earning, your contempt for these 
Gentile hounds. You felt the Royal 
blood of Solomon within you. You 
felt that you were a young lion of 
Judah, and they the jackals who 
followed to feed upon your leavings. 
And now, now! Your only danger 
is past! The cunning woman is 
gone, the sorceress who tried to take 
my young lion in her pitfall, and has 
falion into the midst of it herself; 
and he is safe, and returned to take 
the nations for a prey and grind their 
bones to powder, as it is written, ‘he 
couched like a lion, he lay down like 
a lioness’s whelp, and who dare 
rouse him up?”’ 

‘Stop!’ said Raphael, ‘I must 
speak! Mother! I must! As you 
love me, as you expect me to love 

ou, answer! Had youa hand in 

er death? Speak! 

‘ Did I not tell you that I was no 
more a Christian? Had I remained 
one— who can tell what I might 
not have done? All I, the Jewess, 
dare do was—Fool that I am! I 
have forgotten all this time the proof 
—the proof’— 

‘I need no proof, mother. Your 
words are enough,’ said Raphael, as 
he clasped her hand between his 
own, and pressed it to his burning 
forehead. But the old woman hur- 
ried on—‘ See! See the black agate 
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which you gave her in your mad- 
ness !’ 

* How did you obtain that ?’ 

‘I stole it—stole it, my son; as 
thieves steal, and are crucified for 
stealing. What was the chance of 
the cross to a mother yearning for 
her child?—To a mother who put 
round her baby’s heck, three-and- 
thirty black years ago, that broken 
agate, and kept the other half next 
her own heart by day and night P— 
See! See how they fit. Look, and 
believe your poor old sinful mother! 
Look, Fon Y and she thrust the 
talisman into his hands. 

‘ Now, let me die! I vowed never 
to tell this secret but to you: never 
to tell it to you, until the night I 
died. Farewell, my son. Kiss me 
but once—once, my child, my joy! 
Oh, this makes up for all! Makes 
up even for that day, the last on 
which I ever dreamed myself the 
Bride of the Nazarene !’ 

Raphael felt that he must speak, 
now or never. Though it cost him 
the loss of all his wealth, and a mo- 
ther’s curse, he must speak. And 
not daring to look up, he said gently: 

‘Men lone lied to you about 
Him, mother: but has he ever lied 
to you about himself? He did not 
lie to me, when he sent me out into 
the world to find a man, and sent 
me back again to you with the good 
news, that The Manis born into the 
world.’ 

But to his astonishment, instead 
of the burst of bigoted indignation 
which he had expected, Miriam an- 
swered in a low, confused, abstracted 
voice— 

‘And did He send 
Well—that was more like what I 
used to fancy him. ... A grand 
thing it would be after all—to have a 
Jew the king of heaven and earth! 
. ..+. Well—I shall know soon. 
. . . . Lloved him once, ... . and 
perhaps ...... perhaps... . 

Why did her head drop heavily 
upon his shoulder? He turned—a 
dark stream of blood was flowing 
from her lips. He sprang to his 
feet. The girls rushed in. They 
tore open her shawl, and saw the 
ghastly wound, which she had hidden 
with such iron resolution to the last. 
But it was too late. Miriam the 
daughter. of Solomon was gone to 
her own place. 


you hither? 
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* * * * * 


Early the next morning, Raphael 
was standing in Cyril’s ante-room, 
awaiting an audience. There were 
loud voices within ; and after awhile 
a tribune whom he knew well hur- 
ried out, muttering curses— 

‘What brings you here, friend?” 
said Raphael. 

‘The scoundrel will not give them 
up,’ answered he, in an undertone. 

‘Give up whom ?” 

‘The murderers. They are in 
sanctuary now, at the Cesareium. 
Orestes sent me to demand them ; 
and this fellow defies him openly !’ 
And the tribune hurried out. 

Raphael, sickened with disgust, 
half-turned to follow him: but his 
better angel conquered, and he 
obeyed the summons of the deacon 
who ushered him in. 

Cyril was walking up and down, 
according to his custom, with great 
strides. When he saw who was his 
visitor, he stopped short with a look 
of fierce inquiry. Raphael entered 
on business at once, with a cold 
calm voice. 

‘You know me, doubtless ; and 
you know what I was. am 
now a Christian catechumen. I 
come to make such restitution as I 
ean for certain past ill-deeds done in 
this city. You will find among 
these papers the trust deeds for such 
a yearly sum of moneyas will enable 

you to hire a house of refuge for a 
undred fallen women, and give 
such dowries to thirty of them 
yearly as will enable them to find 
suitable husbands. 1 have set down 
every detail of my plan. On its 
exact fulfilment depends the con- 
tinuance of my gift.’ 

Cyril took the document eagerly, 
and was breaking out with some 
commonplace about pious bene- 
volence, when the Jew stopped 
him. 

‘Your holiness’s compliments are 
unnecessary. It is to your office, 
not to yourself, that this business 
relates. 

Cyril, whose conscience was ill 
enough at ease that morning, felt 
abashed before Raphael’s dry and 
quiet manner, wich bespoke, as he 


well knew, reproof more severe than 


all open upbraidings. So looking 
down, not without something like a 


blush, he ran his eye hastily over 
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the paper; and then said, in his 
blandest tone— 

* My brother will forgive me for 
remarking, that while I acknowledge 
his perfect right to dispose of his 
charities as he will, it is somewhat 
startling to me, as Metropolitan of 
Egypt, to find not only the Abbot 
Isidore of Pelusium, but the secular 
Defender of the Plebs, a civil officer, 
implicated in the late conspiracy, 
associated with me as co-trustees.’ 

‘I have taken the advice of more 
than one Christian bishop on the 
matter. I acknowledge your au- 
thority, by my presence here. If the 
Scriptures say rightly, the civil ma- 
gistrates areas much God’s ministers 
as you; andIam therefore bound to 
acknowledge their authority also. I 
should have preferred associating 
the Prefect with you in the trust : 
but as your dissensions with the 
a occupant of that post might 
1ave crippled my scheme, I have 
named the Defender of the Plebs, 
and have already put into his hands 
a copy of this document. Another 
copy has been sent to Isidore, who 
is empowered to receive all monies 
from my Jewish bankers in Pelu- 
siam.” 

‘You doubt, then, either m 
ability or my honesty ?” said Cyril, 
who was becoming somewhat 
nettled. 

‘If your holinessdislikes my offer, 
it is easy to omit your name in the 
deed. Oneword more. If you de- 
liver up to justice the murderers of 
my friend Hypatia, I double my be- 
quest on the spot.’ 

Cyril burst out instantly— 

' Thy money perish with thee! 
Do you presume to bribe me into 
delivering up my children to the 
tyrant ?’ 

‘I offer to give you the means of 
showing more mercy, provided that 
you will first do simple justice.’ 

‘ Justice?’ cried Cyril. ‘ Justice ? 
If it be just that Peter should die, 
sir, see first whether it was not just 
that Hypatia should die. Not that 
I compassed it. As I live, I would 
have given my own right hand that 
this had not happened. But now 
that it is done—let those who talk of 
justice look first in which scale of 
the balance it lies! Do you fancy, 
sir, that the people do not know 
their enemies from their friends? 
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Do you fancy that they are to sit 
with folded hands, while a pedant 
makes common cause with a profli- 
gate to drag them back again into 
the very black gulf of outer dark- 
ness, ignorance, brutal lust, grinding 
slavery, from which The Son of God 
died to free them, from which they 
are painfully and slowly struggling 
upward to the light of day? You, 
sir, if you be a Christian catechumen, 
should know for yourself what would 
have been the fate of Alexandria had 
the devil’s plot of two days’ since suc- 
ceeded. What if the people struck 
too fiercely? They struck in the 
right place. What if they have 
pac 1¢ rein to passions fit only for 
1eathens? Recollect the centuries of 
heathendom which bred those pas- 
sions in them, and blame not my 
teaching, but the teaching of their 
forefathers. That very Peter... . 
What if he have, for once, given 
place to the devil, and avenged 
where he should have forgiven? 
Has he no memories which may ex- 
cuse him for fancying, in a just 
paroxysm of dread, that idolatry and 
falsehood must be crushed at any 
risk? He who counts back for now 
three hundred years, in persecu- 
tion after persecution, martyrs, sir! 
martyrs—if you know what that 
word implies—of his own blood and 
kin; who, when he was but a seven 
years’ boy, saw his own father made 
a sightless cripple to this day, and 
the living body of his elder sister, a 
consecrated nun, devoured by swine 
upon the streets, at the hands of 
thosé who supported the very phi- 
losophy, the very gods, which Hy- 
patia attempted yesterday to re- 
store. God shall judge such a man : 
not I, nor you!’ 

* Let God judge him then by de- 
livering him to God's minister. 

‘God's minister? That heathen 
and apostate Prefect? When he has 
expiated his apostasy by penance, 
and returned publicly to the bosom 
of the church, it will be time enough 
to obey him: till then he is the 
minister of none but the devil. And 
no ecclesiastic shall suffer at the 
tribunal of an infidel. Holy writ 
forbids us to go to law before 
the unjust. Let the world say 
of me what it will. I defy it 
and its rulers. I have to establish 
the kingdom of God in this city, and 
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do it I will, knowing that other 
foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Christ.’ 

‘ Wherefore you proceed to lay it 
afresh. A curious method of proving 
that it is laid already.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Cyril, angrily. 

‘Simply that God's kingdom, if 
it exist at all, must be asort of king- 
dom, considering who is The King of 
it, which would have established it- 
self without your help some time 
since ; probably, wr if the Scrip- 
tures of my Jewish forefathers are 
to be believed, before the foundation 
of the world ; and that your business 
was to believe that God was King of 
Alexandria, and had put the Roman 
law there to crucify all murderers, 
ecclesiastics included, and that 
crucified they must be accordingly, 
as high as Haman himself.’ 

‘I will hear no more of this, sir! 
I am responsible to God alone, and 
not to you: let it be enough that by 
virtue of the authority committed to 
me, I shall cut off these men from 
the church of God, by solemn ex- 
communication, for three years to 
come.’ 

‘They are not cut off, then, it 
seems, as yet ?’ 

‘I tell you, sir, that I shall cut 
them off! Do you come here to 
doubt my word ?” 

‘Not in the least, most august 
sir. But I should have fancied that, 
according to my carnal notions of 
God's Kingdom and The Church, 
they had cut off themselves most 
effectually already, from the moment 
when they cast away the spirit of 
God, and took to themselves the 
spirit of murder and cruelty; and 
that all which your most just and 
laudable excommunication could 
effect, would be to inform the pub- 
lic of that fact. However, farewell ! 
My money shall be forthcoming in 
due time: and that is the most mm- 
portant matter between us at this 
moment. As for your client Peter, 
and his fellows, perhaps the most 
fearful punishment which can befal 
them is, to go on as they have be- 
gun. I only hope that you will not 
follow in the same direction.’ 

‘IP’ cried Cyril, trembling with 


ge. 
* Really, I wish your holiness well 
when I sayso. If my notions seemto 
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you somewhat secular, yours—for- 
give me—seein to me somewhat athe- 
istic; and Ladvise youhonestly totake 
care lest while you are busy trying 
to establish God's kingdom, you for- 
get what it is like, by shutting your 
eyes to those of its laws which 
are established already. I have no 
doubt that with your holiness’s 
great powers you will succeed 
in establishing something. My 
only dread is, that when it is es- 
tablished, you should discover to 
our horror that it is the devil’s 
Linndemn, and not God's.’ 

And without waiting for ananswer, 
Raphael bowed himself out of the 
august presence, and sailing for 
Berenice that very day, with 
Eudemon and his negro wife, he 
went to his own place, there to 
labour and succour, a sad and stern, 
and yet a loving and a much-loved 
man, for many a year to come. 

And now, we will leave Alexandria 
also, and taking a forward leap of 
some twenty years, see how all other 
persons mentioned in this history 
went likewise, each to their own 
place. 

. 2. 2+ #& © 

A little more than twenty years 
after, the wisest and holiest man in 
the east was writing of Cyril, just 
deceased— 

‘His death made those who sur- 
vived him joyful: but it grieved 
most probably the dead; and there 
is cause to fear, lest, finding his 
presence too troublesome, they 
should send him back tous..... 
May it come to pass, by your 
prayers, that he may obtain merey 
and forgiveness, and that the im- 
measurable grace of God may pre- 
vail over his wickedness.’ ... . 

So wrote Theodoret, in days when 
men had not yet intercalated into 
Holy Writ that line of an ob- 
scure modern hymn, which, con- 
trary alike to reason and to Scrip- 
ture, proclaims to man the good 
news that, ‘There is no repentance 
inthe grave.’ Let that be as it may, 
Cyril has gone to his own place. 
What that place is in history is but 
too well known. What it is in the 
sight of Him unto Whom all live for 
ever, is no concern of ours. May 
He whose mercy is over all His 
works, have mercy upon all, whether 
orthodox or unorthodox, Papist or 
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Protestant, who, like Cyril, begin by 
lying for the cause of truth; and 
setting off upon that evil road, arrive 
surely, sooner or later, with the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old, at 
their own place. 

True, he and his monks had con- 
quered: but Hypatia did not die 
unavenged. In the hour of that 
unrighteous victory, the Church 
of Alexandria received a deadly 
wound. It had admitted and sane- 
tioned those habits of doing evil 
that good may come, of pious in- 
trigue and persecution, which are 
certain to creep in wheresoever men 
attempt to set up a merely religious 
empire, independent of human rela- 
tionships and civil laws—to ‘ esta- 
blish,’ in short, a ‘ theocracy,’ and by 
that very act confess their secret 
disbelief that God is ruling already. 
And the Egyptian Church grew, 
ar by year, more lawless and in- 
1uman. Freed from enemies with- 
out, and from the union which fear 
compels, it turned its ferocity in- 
ward, to prey on its own vitals, and 
to tear itself in pieces, by a volun- 
tary suicide, with mutual anathemag 
aA exclusions, till it ended as a 
mere chaos of idolatrous sects, per- 
secuting each other for metaphysical 
propositions, which, true or false, 
were equally heretical in their 
mouths, because they used them 
only as watchwords of division. 
Orthodox or unorthodox, they knew 
not God, for they knew neither 
righteousness, nor love, nor peace. 
.... They ‘hated their brethren, 
and walked on still in darkness, not 
knowing whither they were going’ 
. . . till Amrou and his Mahomme- 
dans appeared, and, whether they 
discovered the fact or not, they went 
to their own place. ... . 

‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though He stands and waits with pati- 
ence, with exactness grinds He all.’— 

And so found, in due time, the 
philosophers as well as the ecclesi- 
astics of Alexandria. 

Twenty years after Hypatia’s 
death, philosophy was flickering 
down to the very socket. Hypatia’s 
murder was ite death-blow. In lan- 
guage, tremendous and unmistak 
able. philosophers had been informed 
that mankind had done with them; 
that they had been weighed in the 
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balances, and found wanting; that 
if they had no better Gospel than 
that to preach, they must make way 
for those who had. And they did 
make way. We hear little or no- 
thing of them or their wisdom hence- 
forth, except at Athens, where 
Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and 
others, kept up ‘the golden chain 
of the Platonic succession,’ and des- 
cended deeper and deeper, one after 
the other, into the realms of Con- 
fusion—confusion of the material and 
the spiritual, of the subject with the 
object, the moral with the intellec- 
tual; self-consistent in one thing 
only—naimely, in their exclusive 
Pharisaism ; utterly unable to pro- 
elaim any good news for man as 
man, or even to conceive of the pos- 
sibility of such, and gradually 
looking with more and more com- 
placency on all superstitions which 
did not involve that one idea, which 
alone they hated—namely, the In- 
carnation; craving after signs and 
wonders, dabbling in magic and 
astrology, and barbarian fetichisms ; 
bemoaning the fallen age, and bark- 
ing querulously at every form of hu- 
man thought except their own; 
writing pompous biographies, full of 
bad Greek, worse taste, and still 
worse miracles... . 


—-— That last drear mood 
Ofenvious sloth, and proud decrepitude ; 
No faith, no art, no king, no priest, no 
God ; 

While round the freezing founts of life 
in snarling ring, 

Crouched on the bareworn sod, 

Babbling about the unreturning spring, 

And whining for dead gods, who cannot 
save, 

The toothless systems shiver to their 
grave. 


The last scene of their tragedy 
was not without a touch of pathos. 


...-In the year 529, Justinian 
finally closed, by imperial edict, the 
schools of Athens. They had no- 
thing more to tell the world, but 
what the world had yawned over a 
thousand times before: why should 
they break the blessed silence by 
any more such noises? The philo- 
sophers felt so themselves. They 
had no mind to be martyrs, for they 
had nothing for which to testify. 
They had no message for mankind, 
and mankind no interest for them. 
All that was left for them was 
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to take care of their own souls ; and 
fancying that they saw something 
like Plato’s ideal republic in the pure 
monotheism of the Guebres, their 
philosophic emperor the Khozroo, 
and his holy caste of magi, seven of 
them set off to Persia, to forget the 
hateful existence of Christianity in 
that realized ideal. Alas for the 
facts! The purest monotheism, they 
discovered, was perfectly compatible 
with bigotry and ferocity, luxury 
and tyranny, serails and bowstrings, 
incestuous marriages and corpses 
exposed to the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air; and in rea- 
sonable fear for their own necks, the 
last seven wise men returned home, 
weary-hearted, into the Christian 
Empire from which they had fled, 
fully contented with the permission 
which the Khozroo had daulank for 
them from Justinian, to hold their 
peace, and die among decent people. 
So among decent people they died, 
leaving behind them, as their last 
legacy to mankind, Simplicius’s 
Commentaries on Epictetus's Enchi- 
ridion, an Essay on the Art of 
Egotism, by obeying which, whoso- 
ever list may become as perfect a 
Pharisee as ever darkened the earth 
of God. Peace be to their ashes! ... 
They are gone to their own place. 
* * # * 

Wulf, too, had gone to his own 
lace, wheresoever that may be. 
fe and Smid died in Spain, full of 
years and honours, at the court of 
Adolf and Placidia, having resigned 
his sovereignty into the hands of his 
lawful chieftain, and lived long 
enough to see Goderie and their 
younger companions in arms settled, 
with their Alexandrian brides, on 
the sunny slopes from which they 
had expelled the Vandals and the 
Suevi, to be the ancestors of ‘ bluest- 
blooded’ Castilian nobles. Wulf 
died, as he had lived, a heathen. 
Placidia, who loved him well, as she 
loved all righteous and noble souls, 
had succeeded once in persuading 
him to accept baptism. Adolf him- 
self acted as one of his sponsors ; and 
the old warrior was in the act of 
stepping into the font, when he 
turned suddenly to the bishop, and 
asked where were the souls of his 
heathen ancestors? ‘In hell,’ re- 
plied the worthy prelate. Wulf 
drew back from the font, and threw 
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his bearskin cloak around him... . 
* He would prefer, if Adolf had no 
objection, to go to his own people.’** 
And so he died unbaptized, and went 
to his own place. 

Victoria was still alive and busy : 
but Augustine’s warning had come 
true—she had found trouble in the 
flesh. The day of the Lord had 
come, and Vandal tyrants were now 
the masters of the fair corn lands of 
Africa. Her father and brother 
were lying by the side of Raphael 
Aben-Ezra, beneath the ruined walls 
of Hippo, slain, long years before, 
in the vain attempt to deliver their 
country from the invading swarms. 
But they had died the death of 
heroes; and Victoria was content. 
And it was whispered, among the 
down-trodden Catholics, who clung 
to her as an angel of mercy, that 
she, too, had endured strange 
misery and shame that 
her delicate limbs bore the scars of 
fearful tortures .... that a room 
in her house, into which none ever 
entered but herself, contained a 
young boy’s grave; and that she 
passed long nights of prayer upon 
the spot, where lay her only child, 
martyred by the hands of Arian per- 
secutors. Nay, some of the few who 
having dared to face that fearful 
storm, had survived its fury, as- 
serted that she herself, amid her 
own disgrace and agony, had cheered 
the shrinking boy on to his glori- 
ous death. But though she had 
found trouble in the flesh, her spirit 
knew none. Clear-eyed and joyful 
as when she walked by her father’s 
side on the field of Ostia, she went 
to and fro among the victims of 
Vandal rapine and persecution, 
spending upon the maimed, the 
sick, the ruined, the small remnants 
of her former wealth, and winning, 
by her purity and her piety, the re- 
verence and favour even of the bar- 
barian conquerors. . . . She had her 
work to do, and she did it, and was 
content ; and, in good time, she also 
went to her own place. 

Abbot Pambo, as well as Arse- 
nius, had been dead several years ; 
the abbot’s place was filled, by his 
own dying command, by a hermit 
from the neighbouring deserts, who 
had made himself famous, for many 
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miles round, by his extraordinary 
austerities, his ceaseless prayers, his 
loving wisdom, and, it was ru- 
moured, by various cures, which 
could be only attributed to miracu- 
lous powers. While still in the 
prime of his manhood, he was 
dragged, against his own entreaties, 
from a lofty cranny of the cliffs to 
preside over the Laura of Scetis, 
and ordained a deacon at the ad- 
vice of Pambo, by the bishop of the 
diocese, who, Gass years after- 
wards, took on himself to command 
him to enter the priesthood. The 
elder monks considered it an indig- 
nity to be ruled by so young a man : 
but the monastery throve and grew 
rapidly under his government. His 
sweetness, patience, and humility, 
and, above all, his marvellous un- 
derstanding of the doubts and temp- 
tations of sinners, soon drew around 
him all whose sensitiveness or way- 
wardness had made them unman- 
ageable in the neighbouring monas- 
teries. As to David in the moun- 
tains, so to him, every one who was 
discontented,. and every one who 
was oppressed, gathered themselves. 
The neighbouring abbots were, at 
first, inclined to shrink from him, as 
one who ate and drank with publi- 
cans and sinners: but they held 
their peace, when they saw those 
whom they had driven out as repro- 
bates labouring peacefully and 
cheerfully under Philammon. The 
elder generation of Scetis, too, saw, 
with some horror, the new influx of 
sinners, but their abbot had but one 
answer to their remonstrances, 
‘Those who are whole need not a 
physician, but those who are sick.’ 
N ever was the young abbot heard 
to speak harshly of any human 
being. ‘ When thou hast tried in 
vain for seven years,’ he used to 
say, ‘to convert a sinner, then only 
wilt thou have a right to suspect him 
of being a worse man than thyself.’ 
That there was a seed of good in all 
men, a Divine Spirit striving with 
all men, a gospel and good news 
which would turn the hearts of all 
men, if abbots and priests could but 
preach, it aright, was his favourite 
doctrine, and one which he used to 
defend, when, at rare intervals, he 
allowed himself to discuss any sub- 
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ject, from the writings of his fa- 
vourite theologian, Clement of 
Alexandria. Above all, he stopped, 
by stern rebuke, any attempt to re- 
vile either heretics or heathens. 
* On the Catholic Church alone,’ he 
used to say, ‘lies the blame of all he- 
resy and unbelief: for if she were 
but for one day that which she 
ought to be, the world would be 
converted before nightfall.’ To 
one class of sins, indeed, he was in- 
exorable—all but ferocious: to the 
sins, namely, of religious persons. 
In proportion to any man’s reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy and_ sanctity, 
Philammon’s judgment of him was 
stern and pitiless. More than once 
events proved him to have been un- 
just : when he saw himself to be so, 
none could confess his mistake more 
frankly, or humiliate himself for it 
more bitterly ; but from his rule he 
never swerved; and the Pharisees 
of the Nile dreaded and avoided 
him, as much as the publicans and 
sinners loved and followed him. 

One thing only in his conduct 
gave some handle for scandal, 
among the just persons who needed 
no repentance. It was well known 
that in his most solemn devotions, 
on those long nights of unceas- 
ing prayer and self-discipline, which 
won him a reputation for superhu- 
man sanctity, there mingled always 
with his prayers the names of two 
women. And, when some worthy 
elder brother, taking courage from 
his years, dared to hint kindly to 
him, that such conduct caused some 
scandal to the weaker brethren, ‘ It 
is true,’ answered he; ‘tell my 
brethren that I pray nightly for 
two women: both of them young ; 
both of them beautiful; both of 
them beloved by me more than I 
love my own soul; and tell them, 
moreover, that one of the two was 
a harlot, and the other a heathen.’ 
The old monk laid his hand on 
his mouth, and retired, with wide 
eyes. ... 

The remainder of his history it 
seems better to extract from an un- 
published fragment of the Hagiologia 
Nilotica of Graidiocolosyrtus Tabgn- 
niticus, the greater part of which 
valuable work was destroyed at the 
taking of Alexandria under Amrou, 
A.D. 640. 

‘Now when the said abbot had 
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ruled the monastery of Scetis seven 
years with uncommon Pptene. 
resplendent in virtue and in mira- 
cles, it befel that one morning he 
was late for the Divine office. 
Whereon a certain ancient brother, 
who was also a deacon, being sent 
to ascertain the cause of so unwonted 
a defection, found the holy man ex- 
tended upon the floor of his cell, 
like Balaam in the flesh, though far 
differing from him in the spirit, 
having fallen into a trance, but hav- 
ing hiseyes open. Who, not daring 
to arouse him, sat by him until the 
hour of noon, judging rightly that 
something from heaven had befallen 
him. And at the hour of noon, the 
saint arising without astonishment, 
said, ‘ Brother, make ready for me 
the Divine elements, that I may 
consecrate them.’ And he asking 
the reason wherefore, the saint re- 
plied, ‘That I may partake thereof 
with all my brethren, ere I depart 
hence. For know assuredly that, 
within the seventh day, I shall mi- 

ate to the celestial mansions. 
For this night stood by me in 
a dream, those two women, whom 
I love, and for whom I pray; the 
one clothed in a white, the other 
in a ruby-coloured garment, and 
holding each other by the hand; 
who said to me,‘ That life after death 
is not such a one as you fancy: 
come, therefore, and behold with us 
what it is like.’ Troubled at which 
words, the deacon went forth, yet 
on account not only of holy obe- 
dience, but also of the sanctity of 
the blessed abbot, did not hesitate 
to prepare according to his command 
the divine elements; which the 
Abbot having consecrated, distri- 
buted among his brethren, reserving 
only a portion of the most holy 
bread. and wine; and then, having 
bestowed on them all the kiss of 
eace, he took the paten and chalice 
in his hands, and went forth from 
the monastery towards the desert; 
whom the whole fraternity followed 
weeping, as knowing that they 
should see his face no more. But 
he, having arrived at the foot of a 
certain mountain, stopped, and 
blessing them, commanded them that 
they should follow him no further, 
and dismissed them with these 
words, ‘As ye have been loved, so 
love. As ye have been judged, so 
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judge. As ye have been forgiven, 
so forgive.’ And so ascending, was 
taken away from their eyes. Now 
they, returning astonished, watched 
three days with rayer and fasting ; 
but at last the eldest brother, being 
ashamed, like Elisha before the en- 
treaties of Elijah’s disciples, sent two 
of the young men to seek their 
master. 

*Towhom befel athing noteworthy 
and full of miracles. For ascendi 
the same mountain where they had 
left the Abbot, they met with a cer- 
tain Moorish people, not averse to 
the Christian verity, who declare 
that certain days before a priest had 
past by them, bearing a paten and 
chalice, and blessing them in silence, 
proceeded across the desert in 
the direction of the Cave of the 
Amma. 

‘And they inquiring who this 
Amma might be, the Moors an- 
swered with astonishment that some 
twenty years ago, there had arrived 
in those mountains a woman more 
beautiful than had ever before been 
seen in that region, drest in rich 


garments; who after a short ——— 


among their tribe, having distributed 
among them the jewels which she 
wore, had embraced the eremitic life, 
and —— upon the highest 
peak of a neighbouring mountain, 
till, her garments failing her, she be- 
came invisible to mankind, saving to 
a few women of the tribe, who went 
up from time to time to carry her 
offerings of fruit and meal, and to 
ask the blessing of her prayers. To 
whom she rarely appeared, veiled 
down to her feet in black hair of 
exceeding length and splendour. 

‘Hearing these things, the two 
brethren doubted for awhile: but at 
last determining to proceed, arrived 
at sunset upon the summit of the 
said mountain. 

‘Where, behold a great miracle. 
For above an open grave, freshly 
dug in the sand, 2. cloud of vultures 
and obscene birds hovered, whom 
two lions, fiercely contendmg, drove 
away with their talons, as if from 
some sacred deposit therein en- 
shrined. Towards whom the two 
brethren, fortifying themselves with 
the sign of the holy cross, ascended. 
Whereupon the lions, as having ful- 
filled the term of their guardian- 
ship, retired, and left to the brethren 
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a sight, which they beheld with as- 
tonishment, and not without tears. 

‘For in the open grave lay the 
body of Philammon the Abbot, and 
by his side, wrapt in his cloak, the 
corpse of a woman of exceeding 
beauty, such as the Moors had des- 
cribed. Whom embracing straitly, 
as a brother and a sister, and joining 
his lips to hers, he had rendered up 
his soul to God, not without bestow- 
ing on her, as it seemed, the most 
holy sacrament; for by the grave- 
side stood the paten and the chalice 
emptied of their divine contents. 

‘Having beheld which things 
awhilein silence, they considered that 
the right saslecaontin x of such mat- 
ters pertained to the judgment seat 
above, and was unnecessary to becom- 
prehended by men consecrated to 
God. Whereon, filling in the grave 
with all haste, they returned weeping 
to the Laura, and declared to them 
the strange things which they had 
beheld, and whereof I, the writer, 
having collected these facts from 
sacrosanct and most trustworthy 
mouths, can only say that wisdom 1s 
justified of all her bition. 

‘Now, before they returned, one 
of the brethren searching the cave 
wherein the holy woman dwelt, 
found there neither food, furni- 
ture, or other matters; saving one 
bracelet of gold, of large size and 
strange workmanship, engraven 
with foreign characters, which no 
one could decipher. The which 
bracelet, being taken home to the 
Laura of Scetis, and there dedi- 
cated in the chapel to the memory 
of the holy Amma, put beyond all 
doubt the sanctity of its former 
possesgor, by the miracles which its 
virtue worked; the fame whereof 
spreading abroad throughout the 
whole Thebaid, drew innumerable 
crowds of suppliants to that holy 
relic. But it came to pass, after 
the Vandalic persecution where- 
with Huneric and Genseric the king 
devastated Africa, and enriched the 
Catholic Church with innumerable 
martyrs, that certain wandering 
barbarians of the Vandalic race, im- 
bued with the Arian pravity, and 
made insolent by success, boiled 
over from the parts of Mauritania 
into the Thebaid region. Who, plun- 
dering and burning all monasteries, 
and insulting the consecrated vir 
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gins, at last arrived even at the 
monastery of Scetis, where they not 
only, according to their impious cus- 
tom, defiled the altar and carried off 
the sacred vessels, but also bore 
away that most holy relic, the chief 
glory of the Laura, namely, the 
bracelet of the holy Amma, im- 

iously pretending that it had be- 
Saad to a warrior of their tribe, 
and thus expounding the writing 
thereon engraven— 

For Amalric Amal’s Son Smid Troll’s 

Son Made Me. 

Wherein, whether they spoke truth 
or not, yet their sacrilege did not 
remain unpunished ; for attempting 
to return homeward toward the sea 
by way of the Nile, they were set 
upon, while weighed down with wine 
and sleep, by the country people, 
and toa man miserably destroyed. 
But the pious folk, restoring the holy 
gold to its pristine sanctuary, were 
not unrewarded; for since that day 
it grows glorious with ever fresh 
miracles—as of blind restored to 
sight, paralytics to strength, damo- 
niacs to sanity—to the honour of the 
orthodox Catholic Church, and of 
its ever-blessed saints.’ 
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So be it. Pelagia and Philammon, 
like the rest, went to their own 
lace—to the only place where such 
in such days could find rest—to the 
desert and the hermit’s cell, and then 
forward into that fairy land of legend 
and miracle, wherein all ‘saintly’ 
lives were destined to be enveloped 
for many a century thenceforth. 

And now, aa farewell. I 
have shown you New Foes under an 
Old Face— your own likeness in 
toga and tunic, instead of coat and 
bonnet. One word before we part. 
The same devil who tempted 
these old Egyptians tempts you. 
The same God who would have 
saved these old Egyptians, if the 
had willed, will save you, if you will 
Their sins are yours, their errors 
yours, their doom yours, their de- 
iverance yours. There is nothing 
new under the sun. The thing 
which has been, it is that which 
shall be. Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone, 
whether at Hypatia or Pelagia, 
Miriam or Raphael, Cyril or Philam- 
mon. LF xplicit. 


LAYARD’S SECOND VISIT TO NINEVEH. 


c is now four years since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Layard’s first book 
called the attention of our country- 
men to the affairs of Nineveh. ir 
the book in a literary point of view 
had been ever so bad, the intrinsic 
interest of the subject would have 
sufficed to ensure popularity. Since 
the disinterment of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, there has been no dis- 
covery so important and so certain 
to arrest universal curiosity as the 
discovery made some ten years back 
on the banks of the Tigris. That 
the kings of Assyria, who used to 
come like shadows across the mirror 
of history and so depart, were to be 
transformed from vague names and 
phantasms into substantial realities, 
was what the most hopeful of anti- 
quarians would never have ventured 
to imagine. As the telescope reveals 
another planet shining across the 
spacious void, so the new-found 
monuments help us to overleap five- 
and-twenty centuries, and bring us 
face to face with the past. And 
when to the strange charm which 


every cultivated mind feels in the 
contemplation of antiquity was added 
the novelty of an unanticipated re- 
velation, we cannot wonder that the 
rediscovered Nineveh attracted the 
notice of busy England in a busy 
time, and that the wondrous tale 
gained a hearing even among the 
rumours of external war and the 
tumults of domestic peace. Every- 
body read and talked of Layard. 
Even the soi-disant ‘religious pub- 
lic,’ that lives in a Goshen of its 
own, illuminated by the poetry of 
Montgomery and the prose of Cum- 
ming, condescended to admit to its 
saintly drawing-rooms one who 
spoke of Sennacherib, and Rabsha- 
keh, and Tiglath-Pileser. 

And the book was worthy of its 
subject. The author said in frank 
and manly phrase what he had to 
say; and the most elaborate and 
_— style would not have suited 

is purpose half so well. You saw 
at a glance that he was no practised 
puniibten, and you liked him all the 
better. Unatfectedly modest as he 
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was, and never praising himself, 
either expressly or by implication, 
he yet could not fail to let the reader 
discern that he was full of energy, 
bodily and mental, and that he 
united to a kind heart and a frank 
bearing, indomitable courage and 
decision. Never was man better 
fitted for the work he had to do. 

It was at Constantinople, whither 
he had returned to resume his diplo- 
matic functions, that Mr. Layard 
first heard of the great success of 
his book. That success stimulated 
the trustees of the British Museum 
to undertake an enterprise which 
they had at first declined—viz., the 
prosecution of further discoveries on 
the site of Nineveh. The Govern- 
ment supplied funds with the miser- 
able niggardliness which it always 
displays where literature or art is 
concerned, and consequently the 
arrangements were imperfect, and 
the results scanty. Scanty, that is, 
in comparison with what they might 
have Geen if the few thousand 
a required by Mr. Layard 
iad been placed at his disposal. It 
is most strange that a Government 
professing to represent the national 
will, should persist in pinching and 
screwing precisely in those cases 
where the whole public (Mr. Joseph 
Hume included) is calling out for 
liberal expenditure. And the con- 
sequence is, that one cannot visit 
any of the second-rate capitals of 
Europe without blushing to think 
of our own plaster colonnades, 
peenerets-greanen, and cellar-gal- 
eries. 

Besides the deficiency of funds, 
Mr. Layard makes frequent com- 
plaints of the carelessness with 
which his precious lions &c. were 
treated in their carriage to Eng- 
land. With whom the blame lies 
in this case he does not inform us, 
perhaps he does not know. We 
pass on to the book before us, sin- 
cerely echoing his wish that ‘that 
great establishment’—the British 
Museum to wit—‘ may be speedily 
a upon anew and more efficient 

asis’—a consummation which in- 
volves a considerable change in 
Downing-street and the traditions 
thereof. 

To many of the readers of the 
former book, its pictures of contem- 
porary men and manners were not 
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less interesting than the descriptions 
of disentombed monsters, and the 
account given of the Yezidis—that 
warm-hearted, jovial race who, al- 
beit devoted to the worship of devils, 
have a rooted objection to the colour 
of blue 3)—excited special sym- 
pathy. Mr. Layard appears to be 
the first European who has ever 
gained their confidence and obtained 
a knowledge of their real character. 
This interesting people meet us on 
the very threshold of the new vo- 
lume, under circumstances worth 
recording. 

It was one of the rules laid down 
by Mahomet—in this and other 
points copied by Cromwell—that 
none but true believers should be 
admitted to serve in the army; ac- 
cordingly, till lately, the dissenting 
sects were not subject to conscrip- 
tion, which they perversely con- 
sidered to be rather a boon than a 
privation. However, the Sultan’s 
Government inclining, it seems, to 
latitudinarianism and laxity of inter- 
pretation, not long since began to 
extend the conscription to certain 
minor sects, on the ground that not 
being, like Jews and Christians, re- 
cognised by the state as ‘ tolerated 
infidels,’ they were, in the eye of the 
law, true believers. In 1847, this 
new view which the eye of the law 
had begun to take, was made to 
embrace the poor Yezidis, upon 
whom it fell with especial severity, 
on account of their aforesaid objec- 
tion to blue (the principal colour of 
the new Turkish uniform) and their 
conscientious distaste for several 
articles comprised in the Turkish 
soldiers’ rations. And so, ‘the Ye- 
zidis, always ready to suffer for their 
faith’—hear this, ye Christians of 
England, who pray in chapels-of- 
ease—‘ resisted, and many died un- 
der the tortures inflicted upon them.’ 
The suffering sect at length resolved 
to send a deputation, under Cawal 
Yusuf (an old acquaintance of ours), 
to represent their wrongs to the 
Commander of the Faithful. After 
many perils by the way, they reached 
Constantino x A found that their old 
friend Mr. Toman was there, and 
threw themselves on his protection. 
He presented them to Lord Strat- 
ford, by whose powerful intercession 
they obtained a firman granting, if 
not all they asked, at least substan- 
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tial redress for their wrongs. Never 
have we so much right to feel proud 
of being England's sons, as when 
her mighty name is spoken in behalf 
of the desolate and oppressed. 
Cawal Yusuf and his comrades, 
having fulfilled their mission, re- 
turned with Mr. Layard to Mosul. 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam (whose ser- 
vices receive frequent and warm ac- 
knowledgments in the course of the 
volume), an artist (Mr. F. Cooper), 
and a physician, with a large train 
of attendants, as the fashion of the 
East is, completed the party. The 
fears and perplexities of the untra- 
velled ‘ Mr. C.’ afforded ample food 
for mirth to our author. Indeed we 
gather from many indications that 
the choice made in London was not 
altogether fortunate. The route se- 
lected by Mr. Layard was that of 
Trebizond, Erzerim, and the Lake 
of Wan—a route seldom followed, 
and south of Erzerim scarcely 
known. Indeed we suppose that 
not a score of Europeans have been 
that way from Xenophon’s time to 
Layard’s. Where Europe comes not 
Asia does not change; and in spite 


of Turk, Tartar, and twenty-two 
eenturies, the manners and customs 
of Armenia may be illustrated by 
most apt quotations from the Ana- 


basis. Apropos of Xenophon, our 
author does not fail to devote a few 
pages to the discussion of some topo- 
oo difficulties in his history. 
Ve are of opinion that no examina- 
tion of the ground, no study of the 
text, however careful, will suffice 
entirely to clear up all doubts. See- 
ing that ‘ parasang’ meant the same 
as the German ‘stunde,’ and varied 
therefore according to the nature of 
the ground ; that Xenophon was in 
no condition during the march to 
keep a journal, and must therefore 
have written from memory; that 
numbers, marked anciently in MSS. 
by single letters, are of all things 
most liable to corruption; that,more- 
over, incalculable one must have 
taken place in the earth’s surface, 
especially by river banks; the ele- 
ments of confusion are too abun- 
dantly mixed ever to hope for more 
than a general idea of the homeward 
course of the immortal ten thou- 
sand. 
The route from Trebizond to the 
Tigris, it would appear, is interest- 
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ing in many ways besides its histo- 
rical associations, and will no doubt 
be more frequently adopted now that 
the central government undertakes 
to protect travellers. 

tt presents many ancient examples 
of Armenian architecture, a style 
which, subsequently imported into 

Lurope and grafted on the Byzan- 
tine stock, produced the earliest 
Gothic. The first Tartar conquerors 
adopted it with a facility which is 
not usually characteristic of their 
race, and developed a style in some 
voints cingulate resembling the 
Cia The artist, too, will find 
many objects for study, not only in 
the crumbling ruin, Christian church 
or Moslem tomb, but also in nature, 
which here renews her youth as 
lustily as ever in the midst of poli- 
tical and social decay. ‘The lakes 
and mountains of Kurdistan present 
combinations of form surpassingly 
lovely, clothed in rich woods—the 
drapery of nature. 

No botanist has ever yet explored 
this region. Mr. Layard, whose 
scientific sympathies are as compre- 
hensive as those of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, did not neglect the in- 
terests of botany. He collected and 
sent home to Kew Gardens the 
acorns of several species of oak un- 
known or extinct in Britain, and our 
grandchildren will have the addi- 
tional privilege of reposing under 
the shade of the Quercus Brantii 
and the Quercus Mammifera. After 
all, the inost interesting objects in 
this as in most countries—all uncivi- 
lized countries, one may say—are 
the inhabitants. Mr. Layard’s gra- 
phic pen brings before us many a 
se picture, grouped round some 
stately Bey, or venerable Sheikh, or 
wild Kurdish chieftain. Here is a 
description of their reception by the 
grateful Yezidis :— 

It was evening before we descended 
into the plain country of the district of 
Kherzan. The Yezidi village of Hamki 
had been visible for some time from the 
heights, and we turned towards it. As 
the sun was fast sinking, the peasants 
were leaving the threshing-floor, and 
gathering together their implements ot 
husbandry. They saw the large com- 
pany of horsemen drawing nigh, and 
took us for irregular troops,—the terror 
of an Eastern village. Cawal Yusuf, 
concealing all but his eyes with the Arab 
kefich, which he then wore, rode into the 
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midst of them, and demanded in a per- 
emptory voice provisions and quarters 
for the night. The poor creatures hud- 
dled together, unwilling to grant, yet 
fearing to refuse. The Cawal having 
enjoyed their alarm for a moment, threw 
his kerchief from his face, exclaiming, 
‘0 evil ones! will you refuse bread to 
your priest, and turn him hungry from 
your door?’ There was surely then no 
unwillingness to receive us. Casting 
aside their shovels and forks, the men 
threw themselves upon the Cawal, each 
struggling to kiss his hand. <A boy ran 
to the village to spread the news, and 
from it soon issued women, children, and 
old men, to welcome us. A few words 
sufficed to explain from whence we came, 
and what we required. Every one was 
our servant. Horses were unloaded, 
tents pitched, lambs brought, before we 
had time to look around. There was a 
general rejoicing, and the poor Yezidis 
seemed scarcely able to satiate them- 
selves with looking on their priest ; for 
a report had gone abroad, and had been 
industriously encouraged by the Mussul- 
mans, who had heard of the departure 
of the deputation for Constantinople, 
that Yusuf and his companions had been 
put to death by the Sultan, and that not 
only the petition of the Yezidis had been 
rejected, but that fresh torments were in 
store forthem. For eight months they 
had received no news of the Cawal, and 
this long silence had confirmed their 
fears; but ‘he was dead and is alive 
again, he was.lost and is found;’ and 
they made merry with all that the village 
could afford. 

Yusuf was soon seated in the midst of 
acircle of the elders, He told his whole 
history, with such details and illustra- 
tions as an Eastern alone can introduce, 
to bring every fact vividly before his lis- 
teners. Nothing was omitted; his ar- 
rival at Constantinople, his reception by 
me, his introduction to the ambassador, 
his interview with the great ministers of 
state, the firman of future protection for 
the Yezidis, prospects of peace and hap- 
piness for the tribe, our departure from 
the capital, the uature of steam-boats, 
the tossing of the waves, the pains of 
sea sickness, and our journey to Kherzan. 
Not the smallest nailaaie was for- 
gotten; every pefson and event were 
described with equal minuteness ; almost 
the very number of pipes he had smoked 
and coffees he had drunk was given. 
He was continually interrupted by ex- 
clamations of gratitude and wonder; 
and, when he had finished, it was my 
turn to be the object of unbounded wel- 
comes and salutations. 


On a subsequent occasion Mr. 
Layard was admitted, as a mark of 
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unbounded confidence, to a sight of 
their famous idol, or symbol, the 
Melek Taous, ‘ King Peacock,’ of 
which he gives a representation in a 
woodcut. It bears a strong resem- 
blance to a hen brooding on a dumb- 
waiter. He also obtained a copy of 
their sacred hymn, called the ; <i 
of Sheikh Adi, of which there are 
two translations, one by Mr. Rassam 
and one by Mr. Badger, a recent 
reverend traveller in those parts, 
differing conspicuously from each 
other, e. g. what Mr. Rassam renders 
‘ Every thing created is under me,’ 
Mr. Badger renders, ‘ In every good 
action I take delight.’ As far as we 
can make out from the vague and 
mystical language of the om the 
Yezidis appear to have plagiarised 
the attributes of the Divine Logos 
of Christianity, and attributed them 
to Sheikh Adi, at whose sepulchre 
they assemble for an annual festival. 
Wenow take our leave of thispiquant 
tribe, who are continually tempting 
us, as they did Mr. Layard, away 
from the main road to Nineveh and 
the magnum opus of the diggings. 

Our party arrived safely at Mosul, 
whereupon, without loss of time, 
the excavations were resumed. The 
discoveries to which they led are 
described with a minuteness which 
would be fatiguing to the ordinary 
reader did not the author throw in, 
by way of episode, accounts of visits 

aid to or received from Bedouins, 
Kurds, Arabs, &c., traits of national 
character, and specimens of livin 
manners, which beguile one duouat 
the seven hundred pages rae | plea- 
santly. Our own plan of dealin 
with such a mass of material wi 
be to give first some specimens of 
the episodical portions of the book, 
and then to state, in a brief resumé, 
the progress of discovery in and 
about Nineveh, the results arrived 
at by the students of cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and the effect produced 
or anticipated by these revelations 
in altering, reversing, or enlarging 
our historical views. 

Here is a good story to begin 
with. The Pasha of Mosul hearing 
that a certain Turkish functionary 
of high rank, to whom he had a per- 
sonal antipathy, was meditating a 
visit, was opportunely taken ill, and 
retired for the benefit of his health 
to a remote village. 
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On the morning after his arrival he 
complained that the asses by their bray- 
ing during the night had allowed him no 
rest; and the asses were accordingly 
peremptorily banished from the village. 
The dawn of the next day was announced, 
to the great discomfort of his Excellency, 
who had no interest in the matter, by 
the cocks; and the irregular troops who 
formed his body-guard were immediately 
incited to a general slaughter of the 
race. The third night his sleep was dis- 
turbed by the crying of the children, 
who, with their mothers, were at once 
locked up, for the rest of his sojourn, in 
the cellars. On the fourth he was awoke 
at daybreak by the chirping of sparrows, 
and every gun in the village was ordered 
to be brought out to wage war of exter- 
mination against them. But on the fifth 
morning his rest was sorely broken by 
the flies, and the enraged Pasha insisted 
upon their instant destruction. The 
Kiayah, who, as chief of the village, had 
the task of carrying out the Governor's 
orders, now threw himself at his Excel- 
lency’s feet, exclaiming, ‘ Your Highness 
has seen that all the animals here, praise 
be to God, obey our Lord the Sultan ; 
the infidel flies alone are rebellious to his 
authority. I am a man of low degree 
and small power, and can do nothing 
against them; it now behoves a great 
Vizir like your Highness to enforce the 
commands of our Lord and Master.’ The 
Pasha, who relished a joke, forgave the 
flies, but left the village. 


Mr. Layard made frequent ex- 
cursions up the remote and seldom 
visited village down which flow 
the feeders of the Tigris and Eu- 


phrates. The object of these ex- 
peditions was generally to examine 
some cuneiform inscription or an- 
cient sculpture, of whose existence 
the natives brought reports, (often 
exaggerated, as the fashion of Ori- 
entalsis.) Although the antiquities 
thus discovered might not always 
compensate for the trouble taken, 
yet, on the other hand, such journeys 
seldom failed to afford new points 
of view for the study of scenery, 
and men and manners. Kurds and 
Arabs, Nestorians and Jews come 
successively before us in this ever- 
shifting panorama. The Bedouins 
were great friends of the author, who 
had ample opportunities for study- 
ing their character and way of life. 
He confirms with most emphatic 
raise, the accuracy of Burckhardt. 

ere is a sample :— 


A Bedouin youth, thin and sickly, 
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though of a daring and resolute coun- 
tenance, sat in my guest tent. His sin- 
gular appearance at once drew my atten- 
tion. His only clothing was a kerchief, 
very dirty and torn, falling over his head, 
and a ragged cloak, which he drew 
tightly around him, allowing the end of 
a knotted club to appear above its folds. 
His story, which he was at length in- 
duced to tell, was characteristic of Be- 
douin education. He was of the Boraij 
tribe, and related to Suttum. His 
father was too poor to equip him with 
mare and spear, and he was ashamed to 
be seen by the Arabs on foot and un- 
armed, He had now become a man, for 
he was about fourteen years old, and he 
resolved to trust to his own skill for his 
outfit as a warrior. Leaving in his 
father’s tent all his clothes, except his 
dirty keffieh and his tattered aba, and 
without communicating his plans to his 
friends, he bent his way to the Euphrates. 
For three months his family hearing 
nothing of him, believed him to be dead. 
During that time, however, he had lived 
in the river jungle, feeding on roots and 
herbs, hiding himself during the day in 
the thickets, and prowling at night round 
the tents of the Aneyza in search of a 
mare that might have strayed, or might 
be less carefully guarded than usual. At 
length the object of his ambition was 
found, and such a mare had never been 
seen before; but, alas! her legs were bound 
with iron shackles, and he had brought 
no file with him. He succeeded in lead- 
ing her to some distance from the en- 
campment, where, as morning dawned, 
to avoid detection, he was obliged to 
leave his prize and return to his hiding- 
place. He was now on his way back to 
his tents, intending to set forth again, 
after recruiting his strength, on new ad- 
ventures in search of a mare and spear, 
promising to be wiser in future and to 
carry a file under his cloak. Suttum 
seemed very proud of his relative, and 
introduced him to me as a promising, if 
not distinguished, character. It is 
thought no disgrace thus to steal a mare 
as long as the thief has not eaten bread 
in the tent of her owner. 

In another place, we read that 
the very man who thinks it no dis- 
grace to steal a mare, in offering 
the animal for sale would never de- 
mean himself by telling a lie about 
her pedigree. In Europe, on the 
contrary, truth-telling and horse- 
dealing seem to be irrevocably put 
asunder. 

Another odd custom among the 
Bedouins is, that a girl is not at 
liberty to marry an indifferent per- 
son till all her first cousins have re- 
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fused her. Bigamy and even #ri- 
qamy are tolerated amongst them ; 
ut it seems that if a man desires a 
quiet life (and some such may be 
found even among Bedouins) he will 
do well to confine himself to one 
wife at most. 

The recent repudiation of the 
Turkish loan has shaken the con- 
fidence so generally entertained in 
Europe in the good faith of that 
Government. Frequent instances 
of breach of faith by the supreme 
authority, or by subordinate officials, 
are mentioned in these pages. One 
of the most flagrant we shall now 
quote; premising that the British 

{inister, some years ago, interfered 
in behalf of the oppressed Nestorian 
Christians, and ciel, what diplo- 
matists are too often forced to be 
content with, a promise. 


The Nestorian community had greater 
wrongs to complain of than their Patri- 
arch. The Turkish government, so far 
from fulfilling the pledges given to the 
British embassy, had sent officers to the 
mountains who had grievously ill-treated 
and oppressed the Christian inhabitants. 
The taxes, which the Porte had promised 
to remit for three years, in consideration 
of the losses sustained by the unfortunate 
Nestorians during the massacres, had not 
been, it is true, levied for that time, but 
had now been collected altogether, whole 
districts being thus reduced to the 
greatest misery and want. Every man- 
ner of cruelty and torture had been used 
to compel the suffering Christians to 
yield up the little property they had con- 
cealed from the rapacity of the Turkish 
authorities. The pastures and arable 
lands around their villages had been 
taken away from them and given to 
their Kurdish tyrants. Taxes had been 
placed upon every object that could 
afford them food, and upon their mills, 
their looms, and their hives, even upon 
the bundles of dried grass for their 
cattle, brought with great labour from 
the highest mountains. There was no 
tribunal to which they could apply for 
redress. A deputation sent tothe Pasha 
had been ill-treated, and some of its 
members were .still in prison, There 
was no one in authority to plead for 
them. They had even suffered less under 
the sway of their old oppressors, for, as 
a priest touchingly remarked to me, ‘The 
Kurds took away our lives, but the Turks 
take away wherewith we have to live.’ 


Another case of gross breach of 
faith on the part of Turkish officials 
eame under Mr. Layard’s notice at 


The Nestorian Christians. 
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Pasha a safe conduct for a certain 
Bedouin chief, his family and pro- 
perty, guaranteeing an unmolested 
passage through the suburbs. No 
sooner had they got within the 
gates than the irregular troops, 
aided by the mob, fell upon the un- 
fortunate Bedouins, and captured 
eight hundred camels, the men 
escaping for their lives to the desert; 
and it was not till after an indignant 
remonstrance on the part of the 
British Consul, and much shuffling 
on the part of the authorities, that 
the property was restored to the in- 
jured chief. 

The fact is, truth is the virtue of 
the strong; and the Turks only obey 
the instinct of all weak creatures in 
resorting to evasion and treachery. 
The whole body politic of the Otto- 
man Empire is rotten; and all the 
restoratives administered by those 
potent physicians, the great pro- 
tecting powers, only serve to main- 
tain it in a state of chronic atrophy. 
In the next European crisis it must 
fall to pieces, a there will be a 
famous scramble for the disjecta 
membra. The desperate expedient 
tried by the late Sultan, in the hope 
of revivifying the decayed state, 
seems to have given it the coup de 
grace. He broke with all the tradi- 
tions of the past, abolished the feudal 
system, which was coeval with the 
Ottoman invasion, and substituted 
in lieu thereof a system of centralized 
despotism, on the Russo-Austrian 
nk. known by the name of Tan- 
zimat, a word interpreted by the 
civilians to mean ‘ direct taxes,’ and 
by the military, ‘tight trousers,’ 
and, to all appearance, cordially de- 
tested by all classes. It has changed 
the oppressors’ rods into scorpions ; 
it has produced rebellion where it 
found obedience; and for an over- 
flowing treasury has substituted na- 
tional bankruptcy. The latter state 
of that kingdom is worse than the 
first. 

Meanwhile, it is not without 
reason that far-sighted politicians 
keep a watchful eye on the wide 
and fertile provinces that will 
soon be the spoil of some foreign 
power bold enough to seize and 
strong enough to keep. Who knows 
but that at no distant day the tide 
of Anglo-Saxon emigration may be 
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diverted from Australia and America 
to the shores of the Euxine and 
the plains of Mesopotamia, and our 
Asiatic Empire extend from the 
Propontis to Malay? To recultivate 
the waste, to repair the havoc of 
centuries, to succour the oppressed, 
to civilize the barbarous, to make 
truth and justice supreme in the 
place of rapine and fraud—this is an 
imperial work, and worthy of Eng- 
land. Meanwhile, Mr. Layard and 
such as he are the avant-couriers of 
the new crusade. To him we return. 
His most arduous labours were re- 
freshed at intervals by sport of the 
most varied kind. ere is an ac- 
count of falconry as it is this day 
practised on the Euphrates—a sport 
which enclosures and drainage lave 
banished from England as effectu- 
ally as railroads and model farming 
threaten to banish fox-hunting. 


The falconry, however, in which 
Easterns take most delight, is that of 
the gazelle. For this very noble and 
exciting sport, the falcon and greyhound 
must be trained to hunt together by a 
process unfortunately somewhat cruel. 
in the first place, the bird is taught to 
eat its daily ration of raw meat fastened 
on the stuffed head of a gazelle. The 
next step is to accustom it to look for its 
food between the horns of a tame gazelle. 
The distance between the animal and 
the falconer is daily increased, until the 
hawk will seek its meat when about half 
a mile off. A greyhound is now loosed 
upon the gazelle, the falcon being flown 
at the same time. When the animal is 


seized, which of course soon takes place, 
its throat is cut, and the hawk is fed 


with a part of its flesh. After thus 
sacrificing three gazelles, the education 
of the fuleon and greyhound. is declared 
to be complete. The chief art in the 
training is to teach the two to single out 
the same gazelle, and the dog not to in- 
jure the falcon when struggling on the 
ground with the quarry. The greyhound, 
however, soon learns to watch the move- 
ments of its companion, without whose 
assistance it could not capture its prey. 
The falcon, when loosed from its 
tresses, flies steadily and near the ground 
towards the retreating gazelles, and 
marking one, soon separates it from the 
herd. It then darts at the head of the 
affrighted animal, throws it to the 
ground, or only checks it in its rapid 
course. The greyhound rarely comes up 
before the blow has been more than once 
repeated. The falconer then hastens to 
secure the quarry. Should the dog not 
succeed in capturing the gazelle after it 
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has been struck for the third or fourth 
time, the hawk will generally sulk and 
refuse to hunt any longer. I once saw 
a very powerful falcon belonging to Abde 
Pasha hold a gazelle until the horsemen 
succeeded in prerag the animal. The 
fleetness of the gazelle is so great, that, 
without the aid of the hawk, very few 
dogs can overtake it, unless the ground 
be heavy after rain. 


But it is time to turn away from 
these pleasant pastimes, and give an 
account of how it fared with the 
main object of the expedition. 

It may be remembered, that in 
the former work Mr. Layard gave it 
as his opinion that the four mounds 
known by the uncouth names of 
Khorzabad, Kouyunjik, Nimroud, 
and Karamless, were all comprised 
within the limits of the ancient city 
of Nineveh. In this opinion subse- 
quent researches and _ reflections 
have confirmed him. These four 
mounds stand at the angles of a 
parallelogram, measuring, if we 
mistake not, some thirty miles by 
twelve; dimensions enormous in- 
deed, but not larger than the words 
in Jonah (iii. 3) would warrant us 
in assuming: ‘Now Nineveh was 
an exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey.’ The following words 
render it probable that the meaning 
is ‘three days’ journey in length ;’ 
for we reaad— And Jonah began to 
enter into the city a day's journey.’ 
The last verse of the following 
chapter (assuming always the in- 
tegrity of the text) is very important, 
confirming at once the magnitude of 
the city, and doing away with its 
prima facia improbability: ‘ And 
should I not spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that can- 
not discern between their right 
hand and their left hand; and also 
much cattle?’ The last clause may 
be relied on as representing an 
actual fact, for such a bathos could 
never have been introduced for the 
sake of rhetorical effect. The city, 
therefore, contained 120,000 infants 
too young to have committed sin, 
and the whole population might 
amount to a million—a number not 
too small for the space occupied, if 
that space included also pastures for 
their ‘much cattle. We may ac- 
cordingly conclude that Nineveh 
ame the country between the 
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rivers Khansser and Zab, and lay 
chiefly on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris. 

Of the mounds above indicated, 
Khorsabad had already been rifled 
of its great treasures by the French; 
of Karamless we hear little or no- 
thing; and Mr. Layard’s chief 
energies have been directed to ex- 
cavations at Kouyunjik and Nim- 
roud, particularly the former, which 
is close to Mosul, his head-quarters. 
The outer walls or mounds, which 
can still be distinctly traced, and 
which form an irregular quadrangle 
nearly four miles long, and narrow- 
ing gradually from about two miles 
to half a mile or less, include within 
the circuit the eminence Kouyunjik 

roper, and a smaller one called 
Nebbi-yunnus. In the former 
of these the richest spoil has been 
found to reward the labour of the 
excavators. There seems now 
to be no longer room to doubt 
that here stood the palace of Sen- 
nacherib, the ‘Sennacherib king 
of Assyria,’ who ‘in the fourteenth 
year of King Hezekiah came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah 
and took them,’ (Isaiah, ch. xxxvi. 
v.1;) ‘and the king of Assyria’ (we 
read in v. 2) ‘sent Rabshakeh from 
Lachish to Jerusalem with a great 
army,’ that is, he remained himself 
to prosecute the siege of Lachish, 
while he sent a detachment to exact 
the submission of Judah. Now, it 
is almost certain that this very siege, 
and subsequent capture, of Lachish 
is the subject of the bas-reliefs adorn- 
ing one of the chambers discovered 
towards the close of Mr. Layard’s 
residence at Mosul. The city is re- 
presented with double walls and 
towers, while the country around 
bears the fig and the vine. The be- 
sieging army is advancing scaling 
ladders an battering rams, and 
piling up mounds against the walls, 
while the besieged fling torches on 
the assailing engines. Then the 
king is seen sitting on his throne 
while his general presents the cap- 
tives to be slain or flayed before 
him. Above his head is an inscrip- 
tion thus rendered :—‘ Sennacherib 
the mighty king, king of the country 
of Assyria, sitting on the throne of 
jeepaens, before the city of Lachish. 

give permission for its slaughter.’ 


What a striking, we had almost said 
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awful, commentary on the denun- 
ciations of the prophet, ‘I will 
punish the fruit of the stout heart 
of the king of Assyria, and the glory 
of his high looks; for he saith, By 
the strength of my hand have I done 
it, and by my wisdom, for I am pru- 
dent; and I have removed the 
bounds of the people, and have rob- 
bed their treasures, and have put 
down their inhabitants like a valiant 
man,’ (Isaiah, c. ix. v. 12, 13.) And 

vain in the same chapter, verse 4, 
‘ Without me they (i.e. the Assy- 
rians) shall bow down under the 
prisoners, and they shall fall under 
the slain.” We might almost sup- 
pose that the prophet had himself 
seen the king sitting on his throne, 
looking proudly down upon the 
prostrate captives, and giving per- 
mission for their slaughter, when he 
predicted the Nemesis that was one 
day to visit upon Assyria the suffer- 
ings which in the day of her pros- 
perity she had inflicted upon others. 

The ground plan of the whole 
palace has been well-nigh laid bare, 
and the volume is adorned by a 
frontispiece representing one facade, 
as it is supposed to have appeared 
when complete. It is four or five 
stories high in some parts, with nu- 
merous columns and decorations. 
By what process the upper portion 
has been inferred from the lower we 
are at some loss to discover. Yet 
the author expresses confidence in 
its general accuracy, and if this con- 
fidence be well grounded Mr. Fer- 
gusson, its designer, has the credit 
of inventing a new science—the com- 
ee anatomy of architecture. 
ix pede Herculem—given the base- 
ment, you deduce the building— 
Q. E. F. 

At Nimroud the most interesting 
operations (albeit not fruitful in 
material results) were those under- 
taken to explore the high conical 
mound which was supposed to cover 
the remains of a pyramid. This 
hypothesis was, however, inexact. 
The structure proves to have been 
a huge square tower (each side, ap- 
parently, for. the exact dimensions 
are not stated, about 150 feet long), 
with a stone basement, the rest con- 
sisting of sun-burnt bricks, rising 
robably when quite perfect to the 
height of 200 feet at least. Above 
the stone base was discovered a sort 
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cf gallery, 100 feet long, 12 high, 
and 6 broad, which, as the author 
conjectures, once contained the body 
of a king called Sardanapalus, for 
the tomb of Sardanapalus is de- 
scribed by Strabo as being at the 
entrance of the city of Nineveh. It 
is, however, very doubtful whether 
he can be identified with the royal 
voluptuary whose name has passed 
into a proverb. Tradition has al- 
ways represented his death as coin- 
cident with the fall of the Assyrian 
Empire, whereas the son of this 
Sardanapalus, as can be proved from 
inscriptions on the bricks, succeeded 
him, and completed the edifice of 
which his father had built the base- 
ment. Unhappily the tomb had 
been broken open and rifled, as that 
of Nitocris at Babylon was by Darius, 
doubtless with the same object, and, 
we may hope, with the same result. 
The story is told by Herodotus, 
b. i, c. 187. An inscription on the 
outside promised treasures to the 
king who should open it, but when 
Darius did open it on found nothing 
but an inscription, ‘If thou hadst 
not been greedy of filthy lucre, thou 
wouldst not have violated the se- 
pulchre of the dead.’ Mr. Layard’s 
nobler object justified the meditated 
sacrilege. 

It would be an endless task to 
chronicle all the discoveries made at 
Kouyunjik and Nimroud—suffice it 
to say that colossal images of gods 
and monsters, bas-reliefs of the most 
varied subjects, and numerous do- 
mestic implements and utensils, 
more or less perfect, were brought 
to light. We coe of no coins, and, 
what is equally remarkable, no stone 
columns. The columns which adorn 
Sennacherib’s (we mean Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s) palace were of cedar, 
brought, it is supposed, from Mount 
Lebanon. Neither at Babylon were 
any found, although Mr. Martin’s 
picture of Belshazzar’s feast has 
created a popular impression that 
Babylon consisted entirely of colos- 
sal stone columns and nothing else. 

The researches made by the au- 
thor at Babylon have not produced 
much fruit, the reason being that 
their buildings seem to have con- 
sisted merely of brick (plastered 
over and coloured, no doubt), for no 
kind of sculpture’ has been dis- 
covered. However, Mr. Layard 
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had not at hand the means of mak- 
ing investigations on a similar scale 
to those made at Mosul. The 
marshes, which increase from year to 
year, threaten at no distant date to 
realize the state which Herodotus 
describes as existing before the em- 
bankments of Semiramis, when the 
river ‘spread like an ocean over the 
plain,’ thus fulfilling to the very let- 
ter the words of him who sang the 
burden of the desert of the sea. 
(Isaiah, ec. xxi., v. 1.) 

At Arban, on the Khabour, were 
discovered some rock sculptures in a 
bold, archaic style, evidently ante- 
rior to the Nineveh marbles, and 
promising even a higher artistic ex- 
cellence than was actually attained 
in the latter. A lion in relief, page 
278—we wish we could quotehim too 
—is avery striking work. It has all 
the characteristics of art in its youth- 
ful strength—sinewy and muscular, 
bold in design, but withal somewhat 
rigid in form, bearing to the more 
rounded figures of the later age 
much the same relation that the 
marbles of Aigina bear to those of 
the Parthenon. In the Arban re- 
liefs we have the same antiquus 
rigor, they also are duriora quam 
ut vitam imitentur (if we may bor- 
row the phrases of the Roman con- 
noiseurs). 

The Assyrian sculptures reached 
a higher point of excellence than 
ever did the Egyptian, because the 
type which they selected as the beau 
ideal of humanity was in itself no- 
bler. In both cases the excellence 
attained is merely material, and re- 
quires size and massiveness to give 
it effect. A Dagon or Rameses 
‘ moulded in colossal calm’ is a grand 
object—almost sublime, but a re- 
duced copy of the same is simply 
ridiculous. 

Inthe Hginetansculptures, though 
the faces are almost as passionless 
as in the figures from Nineveh or 
Thebes, there is a grace and variety 
in the attitudes which renders them 
independent of magnitude, and 
breathes, as it were, a human soul 
into the marble. The genius which 
inspired Phidias with conceptions 
of a more than human grandeur 
and a more than human beauty, 
never visited any workman of As- 
syria, perhaps because no sacred 
bard, no Homer, had arisen among 
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them to guide the sympathies of his 
countrymen to one centre, and to 
create that national unity of senti- 
ment without which art cannot be. 
It would be premature to speak 
of the new discoveries, as an addi- 
tion to our stock of historical know- 
ledge. All that can be said at pre- 
sent is, that they afford data for 
conjecture, which will in time lead 
to certainty. Dr. Hincks, Col. 
Rawlinson, in England, M. Botta 
and M. de Saulcy, in France, and 
a score of German professors, are 
occupied in guessing the cuneiform 
riddles. Notwithstanding some 
startling discrepancies, the unde- 
signed coincidences of interpreta- 
tion prove, beyond all cavil, that 
these inquirers are on the right 
scent. The names of nearly thirty 
kings, whose reigns extended from 
the thirteenth century before Christ 
to the seventh, have been deci- 
phered, with more or less certainty. 
Among them, we find Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon, with two 
or three called Sardanapalus. The 
first of that name, whose floruit is 
set down 930 B.c., and who appears 
from these inscriptions (vide p. 623) 
to be the great-grandson of 
Anaku-Merodak, is doubtless the 
same whose name occurred in an 
inscription still extant, in Arrian’s 
time, at Anchialus, in Cilicia, and 
which the Greeks read thus: ‘ Sar- 
danapalus, son of Anakundarazes, 
in one day founded Anchialus and 
Tarsus. Kat, drink, play ; all other 
human joys are not worth a fillip.’ 
The last sentence was probably due 
only to the imagination of the 
Greeks, who confounded the con- 
queror with his namesake, the volup- 
tuary. Of course, in oriental phrase, 
‘son’ only means ‘ descendant.’ 
When these inscriptions are deci- 
phered fully, as we have every rea- 
son to hope they will be, then, in- 
cluding the illustrative sculptures, 
we shall be in possession of a consi- 
derable body of records, detailing, 
doubtless with exaggerated circum- 
stances, the victories of Assyrian 
princes; and, also, we shall learn, 
with approximate accuracy, the 
order of succession to the throne. 
The reverses of Assyria will still be 
dark to us, as no people think of 
borrowing from them subjects of 
art. Nor ought we to despise the 
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knowledge so acquired, because it is 
removed from us so far in time and 
place, and seems to have no con- 
nexion with the questions agitated 
to-day. Let a fact be ever so iso- 
lated, and ever so unimportant per 
se, it may, nevertheless, acquire a 
vast significance, as a link in the 
great chain of causation and event. 
For instance, it seems, at first sight, 
a question of infinitely small moment 
to us, whether a certain Asiatic 
monarch, seven or eight centuries 
before Christ, did or did not take 
a certain town in Syria; yet we 
have seen that this new record of 
the capture of Lachish, by Sennach- 
erib, becomes of great interest, as 
confirming the genuineness and 
truthfulness of the book which we 
began to read first at our mother’s 
knee, and which will be read to us 
when our eyes shall be dim with the 
shades of death, as the best viaticum 
for the parting soul. And, indepen- 
dently of the value of the facts dis- 
covered, there are few studies which 
more completely draw away a man’s 
attention from the petty cares and 
mean passions of the passing mo- 
ment, which more tend to make 
him unselfish and pure-minded, 
than the study of some remote anti- 
quity. On all grounds, we trust 
that the Government will spare no 
pains nor cost to secure these and 
such like precious monuments, 
wherever and whenever opportunity 
offers. Considering our wealth and 
commerce, we have opportunities 
such as no other nation in the world 
can boast, of collecting treasures in 
natural history, and art and antiqui- 
ties. London ought to be the lite- 
rary, as well as commercial capital 
of the world; and the British Mu- 
seum ought to be the panopticon of 
knowledge. 

Against the project, we are per- 
suaded no voice would be raised, 
except, perhaps, a surly grunt from 
some ‘ practical man’ in the hard- 
ware or cotton line, or some bigoted 
old tory, who lives under a vague 
lugubrious impression of a second 
deluge and no ark—some English 
Imaum Ali Zadé. ‘And who is 
Imaum Ali Zadé?’ Gentle reader, 
he is a Turkish cadi, to whom a 
friend of Mr. Layard wrote in- 
quiring about some antiquities 
which existed in his district. And 
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this was 
cadi :— 

My illustrious Friend, and Joy of my 
Liver !—The thing you ask of me is both 
difficult and useless. Although I have 
passed all my days in this place, I have 
neither counted the houses nor have I 
inquired into the number of the inhabi- 
tants; and as to what one person loads 
on his mules and the other stows away in 
the bottom of his ship, that is no busi- 
ness of mine. But, above all, as to the 
previous history of this city, God only 
knows the amount of dirt and confusion 
that the infidels may have eaten before 
the coming of the sword of Islam. It 
were unprofitable for us to inquire 
into it, 

Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not 
after the things which concern thee not. 
Thou camest unto us, and we welcomed 
thee: go in peace. 

Of a truth, thou hast spoken many 
words; and there is no harm done, for 
the speaker is one and the listener is 
another. After the fashion of thy people 
thou bast wandered from one place to 
another until thou art happy and con- 
tent in none. We (praise be to God) 
were born here, and never desire to quit 
it. Is it possible then that the idea of a 
general intercourse between mankind 
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should make any impression on our un- 
derstandings? God forbid! 

Listen, oh my son! There is no wis- 
dom equal unto the belief in God! He 
created the world, and shall we liken 
ourselves unto him in seeking to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of his creation? 
Shall we say, behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with 
a tail goeth andcometh in somany years! 
Let it go! He from whose hand it came 
will guide and direct it. 

But thou wilt say unto me, Stand 
aside, oh man, for I am more learned 
than thou art, and have seen more 
things. If thou thinkest that thou art 
in this respect better than I am, thou 
art welcome. I praise God that I seek 
not that which I require not. Thou art 
learned in the things I care not for; and 
as for that which thou hast seen, I defile 
it. Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise 
with thine eyes? 

Oh, my friend! If thou wilt be happy, 
say, There is no God but God! Do no 
evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither man 
nor death; for surely thine hour will 
come! 

The meek in spirit (El Fakir), 
Imaum ALI ZapE. 
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LTHOUGH far from a martial 

people, the Chinese have an 
aphorism so pertinent to the pur- 
ose in hand, that we cannot do 
etter than press it into our service. 
Tt has been thus translated from 
turgid rhyme into sober English 
prose :— 

‘An army may be for ten years 
unemployed, but it ought not to be 
for a single day unprepared.’ 

Of this preparation no part can 
be more important than the due in- 
struction of those by whom that 
army is to be commanded, or who are 
to lead the troops of which it is com- 
posed. If the general and staff 
officers be not thoroughly imbued 
with this instruction, and it be not 
also widely diffused among the 
regimental officers of each grade 
and of every arm, we can no more 
affirm that an army is prepared to 
take the field, than we can say that 
a ship in want of a pilot, compass, 
sextant, chronometer, and charts, is 
ready for sea. 

It is manifest that in proportion 
as neighbouring nations prepare 


their officers by long and sedulous 
instruction and training, our state 
of unpreparedness must become the 
more obvious, and in theendthe more 
fatal. If all the nations of Europe 
had, after the little episode of 
Waterloo, burned their books on 
military science, and were returning 
to the system or no system of the 
dark ages; if war were again to be- 
come a chance melée, or a mere hand 
to hand combat, we might safely, 
perhaps, fold our arms in quiet ex- 
pectation of the issue, and feel ad 
confident that the pluck, ‘ bodily 
strength, and powers of endurance’ 
of our troops would again stand us 
in good stead, as they did in the 
twelfth century. But there is no 
such downward tendency discover- 
able among any of our neighbours ; 
whether first-rate or only third-rate 
powers, they are all prepared, or 
preparing for the coming conflict, 
and this principally through the 
vastly improved sateen which 
they impose upon their officers. 
Nor did these improvements begin 
yesterday : they have been in active 
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operation for many years, and thus, 
in each of the continental nations, 
and especially in France, there have 
been formed corps of regimental 
officers of much professional skill, 
and a body of general and staff 
officers, whose scientific attainments 
are of the highest order—a body of 
officers of all ranks, in fact, such as 
we do not possess, and never have 
possessed. 

And, during this time, military 
education in England has been either 
stationary or retrograde. Assuredly 
these facts ought to disquiet the 
minds even of those who may enter- 
tain the highest opinion of the 
physical force, valour, and general 
capability of our troops. Except a 
few Manchester philosophers, whose 
numbers seem to be daily declining, 
nobody believes that war in civilized 
Europe is at an end, or even that 
Great Britain and Ireland are 
guaranteed and secured from at- 
tempted invasion. We have already 
(and quite recently), said enough on 
this subject to impress the reader 
with our own conviction of the 
existing danger—a danger which 
will not cease to exist for a single 
day so long as we leave our army 
unprepared. 

As relates to every other danger, 
or chance of loss, the instinct of self- 
preservation is as susceptible, keen, 
and active among us as among any 
other people. Perhaps more so than 
among any of thecontinental nations. 
The Englishman insures his house 
against fire, he insures his ship and 
cargo, or his smaller venture of 
merchandise; he insures his life, 
and even his limbs against rail- 
way casualties. In proportion to 
any increase of risk, he willingly 
pays an increased premium. Cir- 
cumstances may arise in some part 
of the globe whichrenderit necessary 
for the underwriters to raise their 
terms ; the Englishman calmly looks 
at the facts, makes his calculation, 
and, without sigh or murmur, pays 
the difference rather than let his 
vessel put to sea uninsured. But 
only talk about security against 
foreign invasion, against the sub- 
version of throne, constitution, and 
national religion, against the licen- 
tiousness of a foreign soldiery, 
against the loss of home, freedom, 
honour—of everything that makes 
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us a great and free nation, and 
him a prosperous, independent, re- 
spected man, and John Bull pshaws 
and grumbles, and buttons up his 
pocket as if determined never to 
open it again. Yet the appeal 
amounts only to this: ‘John! you 
must pay up your insurance.’ 

This reluctance does not in gene- 
ral arise from any absolute want of 
patriotism, or national spirit. It 
owes its origin to many causes, some 
of which are sufliciently obvious. 
John thinks of the venerable na- 
tional traditions about our ‘ wooden 
walls,’ and will not reflect on the 
changes made by steam navigation, 
and on the great and constantly in- 
creasing power of our nearest neigh- 
bours, on his favourite element. 
Although he knows that at various 
periods, we have been quite as con- 
spicuous as soldiers as we have ever 
been as sailors, and that to efface 
our victories by land would be to 
destroy some of the noblest portions 
of our history, John has very little 
traditional love for soldiers, and 
grudges the expenses of soldiering. 
He is never so sharply economical 
as on the subject of army estimates. 
Alas! he may one day see a sad 
realization of the proverb about 
pennies and pounds. 

But instead of rebuking this pas- 
sion of economy, and calling it vile 
parsimony, it is to this very passion 
immediately, directly, and emphati- 
-ally—that we would appeal. ‘T'o use 
the words of a veteran officer— 
‘Good military education—sound 
knowledge—will be found to be the 
cheapest defence of the nation.’ 
For want of this, when we were 
forced into war by the French repub- 
licans in 1793, millions upon mil- 
lions were thrown away upon arma- 
ments which brought us no honour 
or fame, except that (which we did 
not want) of being bull-dogs on the 
field of battle, and which produced 
little or no effect in checking the 
career of French conquest, or hast- 
ening (the object of all war) the 
advent of peace. Including all our 

subsidies to foreign powers, and 
making a liberal allowance for the 
oscillations and shortcomings of our 
allies, the ‘last war’—as it is po- 
pularly called, although we have seen 
a good many wars since then— 
would not have cost us one half of 
Ga 
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the money that was actually ex- 
pended if it had been conducted on 
scientific principles, and our officers 
in all departments of the service 
had been previously and properly 
educated. No one attempts to deny 
the fact—it is now a truism—that 
the officers—general, staff, and regi- 
mental—of our first army under the 
Duke of York, brave, zealous, de- 
voted, and otherwise intelligent as 
they were, knew next to nothing of 
their profession beyond the manual 
and platoon exercise. It never en- 
Saad into their heads, in fact, ex- 
cept in a few marked instances, that 
war was a science. ‘ English officers 
have yet much to learn,’ General 
Pichegru is reported to have said to 
his chef d’etat-major; ‘ but their 
men possess all the qualities of the 
best of soldiers. It suits them in 
Paris to tell a different story, but 
you and I have seen the English 
fight.’ Properly speaking, there 
was at that time, in our army, no 
staff at all. Thanks to the theoreti- 
eal and practical teaching of old 
General Jarry, and to the counte- 
nance and hearty encouragement 
given to that distinguished veteran 
and his pupils by the Duke of York, 
matters were much better managed 
in the year 1800, when Sir Ralph 
Abercromby landed in Egypt—tor 
Sir Ralph had with him,among other 
of General Jarry’s pupils, the late 
Sir George Murray. The French 
saw, at a glance, that some very 
great improvement had taken place 
in the staff ofour army. It is said 
that the Duke of Wellington himself 
on his return from India in 1805, 
had frequent conferences with Gene- 
ral Jarry, and even took private 
lessons from that experienced and 
truly scientific soldier. On the 
Duke's first landing in the Peninsula, 
his staff was neither efficient nor in 
numbers proportioned to the exi- 
gencies of the arduous service on 
which he was about to be engaged. 
Fortunately at this time General 
Jarry’s system of instruction was in 
full operation at High Wycombe, 
and the Duke of York was enabled 
to select and dispatch to the seat of 
war a body of officers both more 
numerous and better instructed. 
An extensive and very active prac- 
tice could not fail to improve the 
science and skill of some of these 
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individuals, but still the number of 
the efficient remained limited. There 
were very few indeed who possessed 
all the higher qualifications; and 
the Duke may be said to have be- 
gun, and ended that war without 
what would xow be called on the 
continent an etit-major. He had 
some excellent staff officers—men 
who, perhaps, were never surpassed 
—but how many were these? Small, 
however, as may have been the num- 
ber of the scientifically educated 
officers in the Peninsula, it appears 
that the duke had with him all that 
the limited school in England could 
produce; for every other armament 
sent forth while he was in Portugal 
or Spain, was conducted with very 
littleskill, and failed entirely through 
want of previously formed and guid- 
ing scientific knowledge on the part 
of those who directed the actual 
operations. The greater part of the 
twenty millions of money, and of 
the many thousands of lives thrown 
away on the unfortunate Walcheren 
expedition, might have been saved 
to the country by scientific fore- 
thought. We erected works in 
September to destroy them in No- 
vember and December. The work 
of destruction cost us nearly as much 
in money, and quite as much in 
human life, as the work of construc- 
tion; and then we evacuated the 
island, followed by the laughter and 
derision of all Europe. On a rough 
calculation, it has been said that one 
half of the stationary force died of 
fever while erecting what was to be 
so speedily destroyed. Had the 
general and staff officers here em- 
ployed possessed but a scintilla of 
that science which was so deplorably 
wanting, the works would never have 
been erected at all; the ascent of 
the Scheldt, the capture of Antwerp, 
and the destruction of the French 
fleet (the main objects of the expe- 
dition) would not have been rendered 
impracticable by delay before Mid- 
dleburg and Flushing. ‘The fleet,’ 
says Napoleon, ‘when the expedi- 
tion arrived on the coast of Holland, 
was moored off Flushing. The great 
object of Chatham should have been 
to cut it off from Antwerp, which 
would necessarily have drawn after 
it the destruction of both, for Ant- 
werp had only a garrison of 3000 
men. This might have been done 
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by pushing on a corps of 6000 men 
through South Beveland to Bahtz 
the day the expedition landed; the 
fleet would then have been cut off 
from Antwerp, and both it and the 
fortress must have surrendered. But, 
from the moment the fleet got up to 
Antwerp, which it did soon after the 
siege of Flushing began, the failure 
of the expedition was certain.’* 

But we were fated! The Earl of 
Chatham was incompetent. His 
instructions were clear and precise. 
He possessed neither the capacity 
nor the energy for such a command, 
and, as a consequence, our a 
were landed to perish ingloriously 
of marsh fever; and the best planned 
and most magnificentexpedition that 
ever left the shores of England 
ended only in disgrace and disaster 
to all concerned. Other instances 
will occur to the mind of the reader, 
but let him only ponder well on this 
one, and calculate how small a sum 
judiciously spent on the education 
and practical instruction of its 
officers might have saved the countr 
such an enormous loss, and so ak 
shame and dishonour. 

We again appeal to the ruling 
principle of economy. The improve- 
ments which we would humbly 
suggest, in our present educational 
system, carry with them no increase 
of either private or national expen- 
diture. Economy in the appropria- 
tion of existing means being our 
guiding star, we would here state, 
in limine, that we call for no new 
parliamentary grant, that we con- 
template no purchase of land, no 

costly building, no creation of places 
and employments. As for sinecures, 
so far from making new ones, we 
would sweep away those already in 
existence. We propose, in short, 
by the abolition of every office or 
employment, which, if not useless, 
is at least not of vital importance to 
the well-being of the institution, to 
provide the necessary funds for the 
sustentation of an enlarged educa- 
tional staff at the Royal Military 
College, at Sandhurst, the primary 
object of consideration—to conduct, 
in fact, that establishment with the 
ways and means at present at its 
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disposal, and at the same time to 
provide a good and complete educa- 
tion for no more than an imperfect 
education now costs. 

That improvements are impera- 
tively called for is notorious, and 
that the ways and means for their 
introduction exist, may be made 
sufficiently evident by contrasting 
the annual accounts of this Institu- 
tion with those of the Royal Military 
Academy, at Woolwich, at which 
last school, moreover, the education 
afforded is, for its special purpose, 
of a superior character. 

We must here premise that it 
would occupy more space and time 
than we can now afford to dissect 
the general expenditure of the two 
Institutions. We shall therefore 
limit our examination to those items 
alone which appertain directly to 
their administrative and educa- 
tional department. 

The annual expenditure at Wool- 
wich under thesetwo heads is 92481. 
—that at Sandhurst 9219/.—the 
complement of pupils at each school 
being 180, though at Sandhurst the 
numbers are seldom complete: the 
number there being 169 on an aver- 
age of years. Of these sums we 
find, that only 16257. is expended at 
Woolwich on administration, while 
at Sandhurst there is expended on 
the same account 47841. The ex- 
penditure at Woolwich on account 
of education in the shape of salaries 

to the professors, masters, and lec- 
tures is 7623/.—at Sandhurst it is 
only 4435/7. 

Thus it is apparent at the very 
threshold of our examination of these 
accounts, that the two schools are 
established and conducted on very 
different principles ; that the defec- 
tive state of Sandhurst, in an edu- 
cational point of view, is in fact to 
be traced directly to the misapplica- 
tion by the Collegiate Board of the 
ample funds placed at its disposal. 

We have seen that the gross ex- 
penditure on account of education 
and administration at Woolwich 
exceeds that at Sandhurst by only 
29/7. But we must examine a little 
further. The expenditure at Wool- 
wich, on account of education alone, 


* See Memoirs of Montholon. Vols. I. and II., pp. 219 and 261, 
+ The estimates (Army and Ordnance) used in these calculations are those for 
1852-58. Those for 1853-54 give, we are informed, nearly the same results, 
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exceeds that of Sandhurst by 31887. ; 
while the cost of administration and 
military discipline at Sandhurst 
exceeds that at Woolwich by 31597. ; 
a curious reversal of the picture! 
But even these details do not ex- 
hibit in its full extent the extra- 
ordinary mode in which the funds 
of the College at Sandhurst are mis- 
applied. The authorities there—of 
an educational institution be it re- 
membered — actually expend on 
its administrative and military 
staff, 3497. per annum more than 
they award for the support of its 
professors and masters; and all this, 
we presume, with the sanction of the 
board of Commissioners.* 

These are startling facts, and they 
become the more startling when we 
consider that neither the nation nor 
the state contributes a farthing to- 
wards the sustentation of Sand- 
hurst.t The fact is, that at this 
establishment an expensive staff has 
been, and still is, fed at the cost of 
the school; and the pey of the pro- 
fessors and other means of educa- 
tion have been dwarfed by useless 
appendages and expensive accesso- 
ries. It is proper, it is laudable, to 
find beyond the circumscribed limits 
of half, or even of full pay, some 
honourable provision for veterans 
who have served their country well 
in the field, or who have contributed 
to the improvement of that service 
to which they belong. But surely 
this is not the way to make such 
provision. We would gladly see 
more posts of honour and emolu- 
ment called into existence for the 
benefit of such deserving individuals, 
but let us not provide for them at 
the expense, and to the lasting injury 

of our rising generation of soldiers. 
At the head of the Sandhurst staff’ 
are a governor, and a lieutenant go- 
vernor, and a major, who is also 
superintendent of the Studies. The 
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salary of the governor, who is a 
general officer, and also colonel of a 
regiment, and as such receives his 
pay and allowances, is 10002. per 
annum—a sum which swallows up 
one-eighteenth of the entire revenue 
of the college. The Master-General 
of the Ordnance is, ea officio, Go- 
vernor of the Academy at Woolwich, 
and his services, as governor, are 
gratuitous. Assimilate, in this re- 
spect, the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief to that of Master- 
General of the Ordnance, and you 
save at once 1000/. a year, or have 
that sum (independent of house rent, 
fuel, and other allowances) free for 
real educational purposes at Sand- 
hurst. The salary of the lieutenant 
governor is 383/. a year, which is 
about 17/. less than that of the 
lieut. governor at Woolwich; but 
while the former officer receives the 
pay and allowances of the coloneley 
of aregiment, the latter is altogether 
debarred from any such advantage. 
The chaplain at Woolwich receives 
200/., and the chaplain at Sand- 
hurst 3007. a year. Were the col- 
lege richer, or were the Sandhurst 
chaplain in the habit of aiding the 
education of the pupils, it would 
scarcely be necessary to cavil at this 
difference of 100/.—an active chap- 
lain might well earn the money. 
The wide difference, under other 
heads, between Woolwich (and we 
might add the East India Company’s 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe,§) 
and Sandhurst in extra educational 
expenditure, calls for serious and 
immediate consideration. At Sand- 
hurst—a remarkably healthy situa- 
tion—they retain on the establish- 
ment a surgeon and an assistant 
surgeon, at the annual cost, in salary 
alone, of 3927. At Addiscombe, the 
cost is only 200. per annum, while 
the Ordnance estimates are blank 
in regard to this item, the duty at 


* The reader will perhaps be surprised to learn that the commander-in-chief, 
the secretary at war, and the heads of the principal military departments constitute 
the commission to which the interests of this College are entrusted. 


+ See Estimates of Army Services. 


Subscriptions, &c., from Gentlemen Cadets 


Charge to be provided 


Balance to credit of the Exchequer 


- « £18,720 7 10 
17,141 9 1 


£1,578 18 9 


+ The duty of chaplain at Addiscombe is performed by one of the professors 
who is in holy orders, and he receives 1001. per annum for such extra services. 
§ The cost of administration at Addiscombe is 2195. ; that of education, 62431. 


per annum. 
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Woolwich being performed, in all 
probability, by one of the regimen- 
tal surgeons. At Addiscombe, this 
duty is chiefly performed by a prac- 
titioner of the neighbouring town of 
Croydon. Why should it not be 
performed by one Surgeon perma- 
nently established at Sandhurst, 
with the occasional assistance, when 
necessary, of a practitioner from 
Bagshot. There cannot, by any possi- 
bility, be permanent cairns at 
Sandhurst. for two medical men. 
Then, at this college, there are a 
band master and a band, costing 
no less than 383/. a year, besides an 
extra bugler who is paid 27/. a year. 
We would not object to the music 
if the College could afford to pay the 
pipers; or if these 383/. were not 
wanted forthe more serious purposes 
of education. At the Woolwich 
Academy there are no band charges. 
At Addiscombe all that is absolutely 
necessary, is done by a single bugler, 
who gets 20/. a year. The riding 
master and riding school at Sand- 
hurst also cost annually a consider- 
able sum, which might (at least 
for the present) be much better 
appropriated. Such of the pupils 
as pass their examinations and are 
recommended by the collegiate 
board for commissions, might, in the 
interval before they are gazetted, 
be transferred, for instruction in 
horsemanship, to the cavalry depdt 
at Maidstone, with great advantage 
both to themselves and the service. 
Such an arrangement would econo- 
mize time for more importantstudies, 
and would provide the pupil, during 
the period abovementioned, with 
useful occupation. Such is the 
practice of the Ecole Spéciale Mili- 
taire de St. Cyr, whic was founded 
by Napoleon. The pupil of St. Cyr, 
if appointed to the cavalry, is trans- 
ferred, with the rank of sub-lieu- 
tenant, to the special school of that 
arm established at Saumur, where 
he passes two years before he is 
definitely appointed to a regiment, 
or corps.* Many advantages would 
be attendant on the conversion, or 
full developement of the depot at 
Maidstone into a complete special 
cavalry school. 
Besides these, there are, in the 
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list of Sandhurst expenses, others 
which appear to be susceptible 
of diminution without any the 
slightest injury either to the efli- 
ciency of the College or to its out- 
ward appearance. We find, for ex- 
ample, charged against the collegi- 
ate funds 1007. per annum as addi- 
tional pay toa quarter-master acting 
as pay-master, there being, in our 
opinion, no very pressing need for 
any such appointment. Neither at 
Woolwich nor Addiscombe does 
any such appointment exist. Then 
again, there is a quarter-master 
serjeant, and six staff serjeants, 
costing 401/. a year; while at Wool- 
wich, for this kind of service, only 
110/. is charged. 

It is not pleasant to enter on 
such apparently trifling items as 
these, but it is in the administra- 
tive staf that these figures swell. 
There we find one clerk to the 
Board of Commissioners at a salary 
of 1502. and four college clerks, who 
among them absorb 671/., or, in all 
five clerks, at a cost of 821/. a year, 
a sum which would well pay for two 
extra professorships, after amply pro- 
viding for such clerical service as 
may be necessary. The clerical 
department at Woolwich comprises 
a single established clerk at 180/. a 
year, and two assistant clerks who 
receive between them an allowance 
of 32/. per annum, the one being a 
gunner, the other a serjeant of 
artillery. As the College is so well 
provided with non-commissioned 
officers, could not some of these 
very well perform the duties at 
least of assistant clerks? But it 
would perhaps be better still to 
have those services discharged by 
the under officers of the junior 
department, as a part of the regular 
collegiate course of instruction. If 
these young men pass into the army, 
they will find that few things are 
more useful to an officer than a 
knowledge of business, and a practi- 
cal facility in keeping accounts, 
drawing out official statements, and 
conducting a correspondence. If 
merely for the sake of what our 
neighbours call la comptabilité 
militaire, and for the acquisition 
of a good, clear, and quick hand- 


* See the recent publication of Captain J. Morton Spearman, Notes on Military 






























writing, it might be advisable to 
induct a certain number (in rota- 
tion) of these the senior pupils into 
the clerical offices. It is not many 
years since we heard an old lieu- 
tenant-colonel complain, that he 
had not, in his whole regiment, one 
officer who could write a good hand, 
or three that could get through any 
more intricate arithmetical account 
than the casting up of a tailor’s or 
tavern bill. 
Woo.twicu. 
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Did time or space permit, we 
could still point to quarters in which 
greater economy than now exists 
might be advantageously practised. 
But neither can be spared at present 
for such a purpose. We shall there- 
fore not delay the reader with fur- 
ther financial details, but at once 
introduce to his notice a list of the 
military and administrative staff of 
each of these nationally important 
institutions :— 



























































SANDHURST. ADDISCOMBE. 
1 Lieutenant-governor. 1 Governor. 1 Lieutenant-governor.* 
1 Inspector of Studies.’ 1 Lieutenant-governor. 1 Inspector of Studies,* 
1 Assistant » * 1 Major and Superinten- 1 Assistant 9 
1 Captain.t dent of Studies. 1 Staff Captain. 
2. Lieutenants. 2 Captains. 2 Lieutenants, 
1 Chaplain. 1 Chaplain. 1 Chaplain. 
1 Quartermaster. 1 Surgeon. 1 Instructor in Sword Ex- 
1 Serjeant-major. 1 Assistant-surgeon. ercise. 
Staff-serjeants.t 1 Riding Master. 6 Staff Serjeants. 

1 Clerk. 1 Quartermaster. Bugler. 

1 Serjeant-major. 1 Steward and Store- 

1 Quartermaster Ser- keeper. 

jeant. 

6 Staff Serjeants. 

1 Bandmaster. 

12 Musicians, 

1 Bugler. 

1 Armourer. 

5 Clerks. 


If these lists thus placed in juxta- 
position be carefully scrutinized and 
compared, it will be impossible to 
avoid the conclusion at which we 
have already arrived. If the ser- 
vices of a resident lieutenant-gover- 
nor be all that is required at such 
institutions as Woolwich and Addis- 
combe, the services of a resident 
governor in addition to those of a 
ieutenant-governor cannot be abso- 
lutely indispensable at Sandhurst. 
The appointment of resident gover- 
nor should therefore be at once 
abolished, and the resident lieu- 
tenant- governor at that school 
should be placed, in respect to his 
collegiate salary and allowances, on 
yrecisely the same footing as the 
ee tetaaae at Woolwich. 
He should also, like that officer, be 
required to vacate his appointment 
on his promotion to the coloneley of 
a regiment or battalion. It is only 
very recently that this regulation, 


* Though these officers are placed on this list, their salaries are excluded in 


the sum charged on account of education. 


as also that which restricted the 
army rank of the lieutenant-governor 
at Sandhurst to that of colonel, has 
ceased to be enforced. No doubt 
this last restriction was too severe. 
It compelled General Le Marchant, 
the first lieutenant-governor of the 
College to resign; and his succes- 
sor, Colonel Butler, only became a 
general officer, with rank back dated, 
after he had resigned the lieutenant- 
governorship. 

It was formerly the practice at 
Woolwich not to disturb the lieu- 
tenant-governor on his attaining 
the command of a battalion. The 
present opposite practice was not 
introduced without mature delibe- 
ration. The Academy has felt the 
benefit of the change. Before it 
was introduced, everything went on 
there, as at Sandhurst now, in the 
old jog-trot way. The improvements 
which have been latterly introduced 
into the courses of study at Wool- 


+ According to the estimates, there are two captains in this establishment, 
The second has charge of the practical class, which is located in the Royal Arsenal. 
+ It does not appear by the estimates how many of these serjeants are here 


employed. 
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wich, and which are sufficiently 
explained in Captain Spearman's 
Notes on Military Education, are 
some of the valuable results of the 
improved practice. It was also the 
practice formerly, at Addiscombe, 
to appoint the Reahasetanremer 
for fife. The evil there, in like 
manner, became too apparent to be 
continued; and on the nomination 
of the present able lieutenant-gover- 
nor, the period of office was, for the 
future, specially limited to the term 
of five years. Many of the improve- 
ments lately introduced into our 
Ordnance service have also mainly 
arisen from a like cause. The 
officers of artillery at the head of 
the various departments in the 
Royal Arsenal are now appointed, 
not for life, but for limited periods.* 

The appointment of major of the 
cadet companies is also useless, and 
ought to be abolished, and in the 
place of it there should be appointed 
a commandant of the senior depart- 
ment (of which hereafter), to be 
specially charged with its superin- 
tendence. Such an appointment 
was clearly contemplated by the 
Royal warrant issued in the year 
1809, for regulating all matters re- 
lating to this college. It also appears 
advisable to combine, as was for- 
merly the case with this appoint- 
ment, that of superintendent, or in- 
spector-general of instruction in both 
departments of the college. 

Ve have already given our opi- 
nion, that there is no pressing ne- 
cessity for such an appointment 
as that of acting paymaster at 
this school, and we have farther 
stated, that neither at Addiscombe 
nor at Woolwich does such an ap- 
anne exist. If the two Sand- 
rst companies were consolidated 
intoone and placed under a single cap- 
tain and two lieutenants, as at Wool- 
wich and Addiscombe, the captain 
could readily, as at those schools, 
combine with his other duties those 
of paymaster; and the quarter- 
master could perform those of his 
own department without requiring 
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the aid of a quartermaster-sergeant. 
The officers of the cadet company 
at Woolwich are on the full pay 
of the artillery, and they return to 
their duty with that corps on pro- 
motion. Such is also the practice at 
Addiscombe ; the officers there em- 
ployed being on the effective strength 
of the Company’s army, they return 
to their duty with their regiments 
or corps in India, after specified 
terms of collegiate service. Some 
difficulty might perhaps be found 
at first in extending this admirable 
practice to Sandhurst, as it would 
not be advisable to withdraw officers, 
even temporarily, from their regi- 
ments for this duty. But if we sup- 
pose the Commander-in-chief to be 
also ex officio governor of the college, 
every difficulty in this respect would 
at once vanish. It would only be 
necessary in that case that the com- 
mander-in-chief should select indi- 
viduals for these minor but import- 
ant appointments from his list of 
pe for unattached promotion. 
Of course it would be indispensable, 
under these circumstances, that the 
individuals selected should be as- 
sured of their promotion after speci- 
fied periods of service at the college, 
but in no case need their promotion 
be ante-dated in consequence of such 
service. 

It may perhaps be thought b 
those who are unacquainted with 
the importance of these details, that 
we have dwelt too long upon them. 
But the well-being of the college, 
and through it of thearmy generally, 
is much influenced by these appoint- 
ments. Henceour apology, if apology 
be necessary. 

Now, what is the amount of saving 
which might be effected with a posi- 
tive benefit, rather than any detri- 
ment, to this establishment, were 
the changes which we have ven- 
tured to propose adopted? No 
trifle. 

If the Sandhurst administrative 
and military staff were placed on 
the same footing as that at Wool- 
wich the immediate saving to the 


* We must here observe, that we have purposely excluded from our estimates 
of the costs of administration, both here and at Sandhurst, every species of pay 


and emolument not derived directly from an academical or collegiate source. 


The 


extra-academical payments at Woolwich amount to 1123/. ; those at Sandhurst, 
not including the pay and emoluments of the colonelcies of the 4th Dragoons and 
the 17th Lancers, enjoyed respectively by the governor and lieutenant-governor, to 


1057/. per annum, 
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college would be 3159/.; or if on 
the same footing as that at Addis- 
combe, it would be 2589/. per 
annum. 

If not, therefore, for the benefit 
of the service,—if not for the pro- 
motion of a better education among 
the officers of the army,—at least, in 
justice to the parents and guardians 
of the pupils who pay the expenses, 
the Woolwich scale ought to be 
forthwith adopted. But here let us 
ask, why the country should not 
contribute towards the support of 
this school, as well as to that of the 
academy at Woolwich,* and the 
training school at Chelsea? If the 


objects for which this school exists 
be important and national, as most 
certainly they are, it ought, at the 
very least, to take upon itself the 


HE most remarkable feature of 
Dr. Schlesinger’s work on Eng- 
land is that spirit of loving-kindness 
which opens bis mind to the virtues 
and excellencies of the men, the 
manners, and institutions of this 
country. That spirit speaks from 
every page, it pervades all his des- 
criptions, and converts those sly 
hits into playful raillery, which in 
another man or on another subject 
would tell as the most poignant of 
satires. In this respect, if compared 
with that of his predecessors, the 
author’s treatment is unique, and 
his views are truly original. We 
do not mean to charge him with an 
excessive love and admiration of the 
British nation ; on the contrary the 
extracts from his book which we 
made in a former article, and which 
we propose continuing in this, show 
that he views our country with the 
eyes of a German, and that German 
a patriot; that although eager to 
exalt our good qualities he can speak, 
and very plainly too, on the subject 
of those which appear to him bad, 
and that his admiration of British 
greatness is damped by the sad re- 
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expense — 16251.—of the reduced 
administrative and military staff 
here proposed; and this, together 
with the Sebeos now paid into her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, would make 
the annual saving to the college 
63637.—a sum more than sutlicient, 
even should the State refuse to sur- 
render its vicarious patronage, not 
only to provide the necessary addi- 
tional aliments to those branches of 
study at present starved almost to 
death, but to provide for the intro- 
duction of other studies—among 
them, that of pure military science, 
a species of knowledge of which the 
senior department has not of late 
years, and the junior department 
has never as yet, been enabled to 
afford its pupil so much as a taste. 







flection of the German misery ‘at 
home.’ The foreign writers who 
have treated of the same subject 
did not accustom us to the same 
treatment of it. They thought 
it their duty to use strong colours, 
and plenty of them, and according 
to the leanings of their minds the 
pictures they have produced exhibit 
the ridiculous spectacle of being 
either all light or all shade. One 
of them, Dr. Kalish, despairs of 
English civilization, because we have 
no decent barbers’ shops; and an- 
other writer, also a German, carrics 
his admiration to sucha pitch that it 
reconciles him to the extortions of 
our cabmen and the abomination 
of our intramural grave-yards. A 
third specimen of the same class of 
travellers, a French feuilletonist 
in the Moniteur, must have suflered 
the most excruciating agonies when 
he depicted the shocking effects of 
our chmate, which, according to his 
notions, deprives us of the power of 
thought and enjoyment, which makes 
us grave without reflection, drowns 
us in an ocean of horror and slow 
despair, and causes us to welter in 





* The annual parliamentary grant, on account of the academy at Woolwich’ 
exceeds the sum received from the parents and guardians of the cadets by 2499/. 


or by 874l., after deducting’the cost of the administrative staff, 
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nothingness under the distinguished 
patronage of a chorus of ‘shapeless 
vapours, colourless desires, and mur- 
murs void of meaning.”* Dr. Schles- 
ingerholdsahappy,and, but for its in- 
ternal truthfulness, we might almost 
say an artistic medium between the 
two extremes. He has experienced 
first impressions, but he does not 
rely upon them. If he has private 
feelings they serve to put him on 
his guard lest they should influence 
his judgment. His first aim was 
evidently to see, reflect, and under- 
stand ; his object, in the second in- 
stance, was to convey the impres- 
sions thus sifted and matured to 
his readers, and to give the 
public at large a share at least of 
those substantial benefits which 
every German derives from an inti- 
mate knowledge of our habits, cus- 
toms, and institutions. This com- 


prehensiveness of judgment, this 
kindliness of feeling, this impartial 
eandour, and this boldness in ex- 
posing the less agreeable or less 
creditable traits of English life 
are the very features of the work 
which give it so great an aeons 


in our eyes. Accustomed as we 
have been to see John Bull carica- 
tured, we are agreeably surprised to 
behold at length a faithful represen- 
tation of that Worthy, one conceived 
in a kindly spirit and executed by 
an able hand. We may enjoy the 
praise, for we can be sure that it 
is not lightly bestowed, and what- 
ever blemishes Dr. Schlesinger may 
reproach us with, it is quite certain 
that they are neither maliciously ex- 
aggerated nor unnecessarily dwelt 
upon. We have thought it right to 
make these remarks as an introduc- 
tion to the author’s opinion of our 
young men, and some other com- 
ponent parts of society generally. 
Children and old men in England 
(says Dr. Schlesinger) are alone truly 
amiable. No creature on earth excels 
in charming merriness and bold natural 
freshness, your little, free-born, trouser- 
less Britons. But the moment the boy 
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sports the very ghost of a stray hair on 
his upper lip, the moment he lays in a 
stock of razors and stiff shirt collars, that 
very moment does your English boy un- 
dergo a most shocking metamorphosis, 
and one which even Cruikshank would 
despair to depict. The jlegeljahre—the 
period of sowing wild oats—with other 
nations a mere transition period, scarcely 
longer than a northern spring, is, in the 
case \of an Englishman, protracted 
through ten years and more. With the 
very brightest characters it lasts up to 
five or six-and-twenty. But it also fre- 
quently happens that the modern Eng- 
lishman, like unto Tully’s Roman, re- 
mains an ‘adolescent’ up to forty. 
There is something altogether indescrib- 
able in this English flegeljahr-character. 
Fancy a cross between an unctuous mis- 
sionary and a fast under-graduate, duly 
coated, cravated, brushed up, and dressed 
for the dining-room, and you will have 
a tolerably approximating idea of the 
Jlegel-youth, who, eager to be very re- 
spectable and romantic at one and the 
same time, succeeds in appearing either 
insufferably tedious or unconstitution- 
ally comical. Is it their hypochondriacal 
climate? so do the Continentals ask 
every year, when the English Exodus 
arrives on their shores ; or is it church 
and state? Is ita fault of education, or 
a want of digestion, which causes these 
wealthy, tall islanders, with their red 
faces and costly coats, to stand forth so 
queer, and out of the common order of 
human creatures? They are neat to 
perfection, and got up regardless of ex- 
pense in all their details; but take the 
fellow as a whole, and you find him 
mighty unsavory. 

You will find the reason why neither 
in the fog, nor in constitutional liberty. 
No act of Parliament prohibits a man to 
cultivate the graces, and the climate 
exacts flannel only, but by no means the 
‘Zopf.’ It is not a want of education, 
but a superabundance of it; but it is 
the education of a rigidly-puritanical 
governess, whose name we never pro- 
nounce without a feeling of silent awe. 
That governess is more fervently adored 
than the Established Church ; people 
fear her more than they did the Spanish 
Inquisition. As Fate sat enthroned in 
mysterious majesty above the gods of 
Greece, so does this cruel mistress lord 
it over Magna Charta, Habeas Corpus, 


* Vous sentez sous ce ciel s’en aller peu a peu les deux facultés les plus chéres a 


Vhomme. 


La faculté de penser et la faculté de jouir . 


. . . Vous étes serieux sans 


reflechir 4 rien ; vous vous sentez entrainé et balloté sur une mer d'effroi et de lent 


desespoir 


Vous pensez sans penser ; vous révez dans le vide ; il s’tléve de 


votre esprit des vapeurs sans formes, des désirs incolores, des murmures qui ne 


disent rien. . . 
Montégut, in the Moniteur universel. 


. Vous roulez dans le néant.—London Letters, by Mons. Emile 
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and other glories of Old England. Her 
name is ‘Gentility!’ Liberty of the 
press and popular agitation avail not 
against her, The commons of England 
have conquered the strongholds of Tory- 
ism. Mr. Cobden and his Cotton 
Lords have trampled Protection under 
foot, and light is being let even into the 
gloomy caverns of Chancery, but what 
agitator dares to league the cunningly- 
separated castes of English society 
against only one of the one thousand 
three hundred positive and negative 
commandments of Gentility, whereby the 
chosen people of the isles is distinguished 
from the pagans of the Continent ; from 
theimmoral, uneducated barbarians; from 
those dirty foreigners! Who liberates the 
free-born Briton from the fear of ‘ losing 
caste’ (a genuine British phrase this), 
which follows him as his shadow 
whithersoever he may direct his steps ? 
which haunts him even in rural retire- 
ment, and which in a city containing 
near three millions of inhabitants, ad- 
mits not even of one single circle of free 
and general sociability! Ata political 
meeting, perhaps, there may be some- 
thing like an approximation of the upper 
and lower classes, and peers and dray- 
men, cheesemongers and admirals, may, 
on such occasions, breathe the same air, 
and fill it with their cheers and groans ; 
but I will rather believe that St. Peter’s 
of Rome and St. Paul’s of London will 
come together, than that the cousin of a 
Right Honourable will knowingly and 
with tolerance aforethought eat his din- 
ner at the same table with the keeper 
of a cheese shop. 

We wish Dr. Schlesinger had 
added that this absurd exclusiveness 
is one of the many disagreeable be- 
quests which have been transmitted 
to us from the Regency, and that it is 
gradually going out with the pumps 
and the starched cravats of that 
— of vapid dandyism. Let us, 
10wever, return to the fine young 
English gentleman of the present 
time, the Flegel-youth, as our author 
humorously calls him :— 

We—the foreigners—are blind to the 
graces of the English Flegel youth. His 
manners, which we liken to those of a 
dancing bear, are, in the eyes of the 
natives, ‘respectable’; what we con- 
temn as a mincing chilliness of address 
is exalted as the decent reserve of the 
true Briton, 

But we are not all of'us lost sheep. 
A few righteous men have been 
found even in London: 

Exceptions there are, especially in mo- 
dern times. Now and then we meet 
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with daring innovators who doubt the 
exclusive decency of English manners ; 
there are bold sceptics who proclaim in 
the east and the west that a man with 
a coloured neckcloth ought to be ab'e to 
appear in the pit of the Royal Italian 
Opera without thereby obliging all the 
proper-minded females in the five rows 
of boxes to faint away and be carried 
out forthwith. Others pretend that at 
table you may take the fork with your 
right hand without by sodoing affixing an 
indelible stigma to your name, and that 
there is a possibility of pardon even for 
the man who eats mustard with his 
mutton. The very boldest assert that 
you may take a pea with your knife, and 
eat the pea too, and yet be a gentleman 
for all that. These are charming signs 
of the times, and they awaken hopes 
which another generation will perhaps 
justify. But generally speaking there is 
no denying it that the fine, social spirit 
of merry Old England, of which the 
poets have sung, is most frequently to 
be found among the elderly men. 

It is Dr. Schlesinger’s opinion— 
an opinion with which we are too 
selfish to quarrel—that an English- 
man, like many species of fruit, re- 
serves his choicest qualities for those 
days of which the men of other na- 
tions say that they like them not. 
Fulness of years gives us fulness of 
grace, and our warm and sunny 
autumn makes up for our cold misty 
spring and our rainy summer. 

He eclipses the flower of the male part 
of society in France and Germany. His 
jovial humour is restrained by an ex- 
quisite tact ; his politeness acquires sub- 
stance from a free and hearty manner. 
There is in him so grave and natural a 
manliness that to oblige him and to be 
obliged by him is equally agreeable. It 
would seem that he becomes younger as 
he advances in years. 

From the awkwardness of our 
young and the sterling good quali- 
ties of our old men, to the vices of 
our cabmen, is a sudden and unex- 
pected leap. Yet we make it. 

Live and learn, (says Dr. Schlesinger,) 
ought to be the motto of the student of 
London Cabbology. No mortal could 
ever boast of having mastered the sub- 
ject. There is no lack of police regula- 
tions or of patriots to enforce them, but 
still the cabmen form a class of British 
subjects who for all that they are 
labelled, booked, and registered, move 
within a sphere of their own, and one 
which is beyond the pale of the law. 
The commissioners of police have drawn 
up most elaborate regulations concerning 
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cabs; they have clearly defined what a 
cab should be. But the London cabs 
are exactly what they should not be. 
The faults of these four-wheeled instru- 
ments of torture can never sufficiently be 
couiplained of. Not only do they curtail 
the honest old English mile, but they 
bear also a strong family likeness to the 
Berlin Droshkas. Ifthe horse is wanted, 
it is sure to be eating; if Cabby is 
wanted he is equally sure to be drinking. 
When you would put the window down, 
you cannot move it; and if you pull it 
up, you find that the glass is broken. The 
strawbottomed cab has many crevices 
which let in wind and dust. The seats 
feel as if they were stuffed with broken 


stones, ‘The check-string is always 
broken. The door wont shut, or if shut 


it wont open. In short (I forbear to 
mention the horse) to discover the faults 
of a London cab is easy ; to find out its 
good qualities, is, what I for one, have 
never been able to achieve. 

We need scarcely add, that the 
same censure is passed on the con- 
ductors of these wretched vehicles. 
Without, however, copying from Dr. 
Schlesinger those words of angry 
condemnation which every Londoner 
is in the habit of pronouncing against 
that class of her Majesty's lieges 
who are commonly known by the 
name of cabmen, we take a seat in 
that identical four-wheel which the 
author and his friends have chartered 
to convey them to the Houses of 
Parliament. It is high time that 
we should know something of the 
impression which the legislative 
machinery of the only constitutional 
State in Europe produces upon 
strangers. We need not, indeed, 
stop to listen to the author's opi- 
nions as to the architectural merits 
of the new palace; it is wise to let 
bygones be bygones; and Dr. 
Schlesinger is moreover by far 
too polite a man to give full ex- 
pression to those sentiments of 
pitiful contempt with which every 
foreigner contemplates our public 
works, the monstrous offsprings of 
bad taste, begot by nepotism, born 
in jobbery, and nurtured in convul- 
sions. We turn from this odious 
theme, and watch the impression 
which the members make on the 
author, as they ‘come down to the 
House.’ 


The open place in front of Westminster 
Hall begins to assume an animated ap- 
pearance. Half a dozen policemen 
come, I know not exactly from what 
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quarter, and take up a position near the 
gate. Old and young representatives of 
the people arrive from all parts of 
the town. Some dressed in yellow 
breeches and black longtailed dresscoats 
come in cabs. They carry ponderous, 
club-like umbrellas, Others arrive in 
heavy coaches with a retinue of pow- 
dered giants, and some come on foot 
and others on horseback; some are 
dressed up to the laid ideal of quakerish 
simplicity, and othersare dressed out with 
a foppish sort of elegance. The majority 
drive themselves in two-wheeled vehicles 
to the temple of their eventual immor- 
tality. The latter, and indeed those 
who are on horseback have their grooms 
to take care of the horses, and though 
the masters have the appearance of 
decent civilians, still the number of 
servants who assemble in front of 
the building impart to the scene a tinge 
of aristocratic colouring. The difference 
between the English Parliament and our 
defunct German Chambers is at once 
apparent, even before we enter the 
house. In Germany there were few 
servants and carriages. But the English 
Parliament is chiefly composed of 
wealthy men. 

The foreign visitors are struck 
with the splendour and comfort of 
the inside of the house, and the vast 
corridors, gothic windows, mosaic 
floors, large lustres, and marble 
statues excite their admiration. 
They have their laugh at the exor- 
bitant prices of the refreshment 
rooms—where the taxers are taxed; 
and they are in raptures with the 
library. But they do not for one 
moment forget that all these splen- 
dours cost above two millions of 
pounds, and that the building is still 
incomplete. They enter the House 
of Commons, find it ill-arranged, and 
are struck with the quaint appear- 
ance of the speaker and the non- 
chalance of the members generally. 

The speaker is in his official costume, 
that is to say, he has a powdered wig 
and a black silk cloak. But in spite of 
these venerable attributes he is by no 
means staid and majestic, and he reclines 
with the greatest carelessness in his easy 
chair, shutting his eyes as if he were 
going to sleep, and again opening his 
eyes and looking at papers or talking to 
some of the members who have saun- 
tered up to the chair. The whole house 


follows the speaker’s example, and the 
members stand in groups of twos and 
threes talking, or they sit on the broad, 
stuffed benches, with their legs stretched 
out and their hats on their heads, 
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The Sergeant-at-Arms, with his 
sword, uniform, tights, and stock- 
ings, approaches the chair in due 
form, to announce the Usher of the 
Black Rod with a message from the 
Lords. The ceremonial attracts the 
attention and arouses the bile of our 
old friend, Dr. Keif ; but that worthy 
student of English manners and po- 
litics is at once pacified when the 
great favourite of continental liberals 
is pointed out to him. He watches 
Lord Palmerston with breathless 
interest, and cannot resist the temp- 
tation of criticising the appearance 
of this diplomatist. This he does 
in a clever parody of the style and 
the sentiments of the loyalists of 
Vienna :— 


‘ This, then,’ whispers Dr. Keif, imi- 
tating his great enemy, Kappelbaumer, 
‘this is that my Lord von Palmerston, 
the evil genius of all reasonable European 
Cabinets! That's the man, with his 
white innocent-looking little whiskers, 
his delicate features, the striped neck- 
cloth, and the brown trousers, which I 
dare say were presented to him by Maz- 
zini. But tell me the truth, is it really 
that tall old gentleman lying on the 
bench, rather than sitting, and talking 
to his neighbour as if he were in the ale- 
house? Well! by Metternich! this 
Herr von Palmerston has such a pleasant 
appearance, that I could never have be- 
lieved in his atrocious wickedness, if I 
had not been a reader of the German 
newspapers these many years. What 
astonishes me most, is that those people 
down there have not the decency to 
avoid talking to him, for after all he is 
a convicted rebellion-monger, whom no 
well-disposed citizen of Vienna or Berlin 
would like to be seen with in the street. 
But as I said before, there’s nothing in 
the appearance of the man to frighten 
one. Really, there is nothing exciting, 
or rebellious, or conspiratory, that I can 
see. And only think what a mass of 
very uncivil notes he has written.’ 


Whereupon Sir John, the true 
Briton, volunteers an assurance that 
his lordship means no harm, and 
that his notes are mighty uncivil— 
only because he is a great diplo- 
matist. The logic of this remark is 
as obvious as that which pervades 
the Kentuckian’s assertion that vac- 
cination is good for nothing, since 
his boy fell out of the window and 
broke his neck within a fortnight 
after he had been vaccinated. But 
why should we wrangle with Sir 
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John’s premises, or fall foul of his 
conclusions? Every Englishman— 
not a member of the Peace Conven- 
tion—will realize the worthy man's 
idea, and respond to his sentiment, 
when he adds in explanation, that 
Lord Palmerston is a great favourite 
with the English, for no other reason 
that any one knows of, but because 
he is not a favourite with continental 
cabinets. 

The admirers of Mr. Disraeli, and 
the large number of persons who 
take their delight in Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, will find full-length portraits 
of the two in Dr. Schlesinger’s pages. 
We cannot stop to copy them, since 
we must extract a passage of more 
general interest—namely, the im- 
pression which our parliamentary 
orators made upon the author. 


There is a good deal of peculiarity 
about public speaking in this country. 
A certain monotony, and an utter ab- 
sence of passionate emotion, are among 
the chief qualities of a good parliament- 
ary orator. Such a speaker appears cold 
and dry in the eyes of a foreigner ; but 
if he does not succeed in remaining un- 
impassioned, if he gets violent, the im- 
pression he produces is decidedly dis- 
agreeable. The same may be said of the 
action of the hands. Every Englishman 
who takes the platform at a meeting, 
every member who rises from his seat in 
Parliament to address the House, shows 
at once that he is fully resolved to make 
no movements with his hands and arms. 
He secures his hands to keep them out 
of harm's way, and the positions he 
takes for that purpose are not by any 
means either pathetic or esthetic. One 
man puts his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets ; another hooks his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat ; some put 
their hands behind their backs; and 
others cross their arms over their chests, 
ila Napoleon. In this manner do they 
begin their speeches; but since the 
speeches are long, it stands to reason 
that the speaker cannot always remain 
in the same position. Besides, as he 
proceeds with his subject he warms to it, 
and then commences the most astonish- 
ing action of the arms, and of the body 
generally. One man moves his hand up 
and down, as if he were the leader of a 
band presiding over the performance of 
a gallopade. Another stands with his 
hands clenched, and makes a rowing mo- 
tion ; and the third moves his hand in 
circles, each circle ending with a sort of 
push at the audience, Others—for in- 
stance Lord Dudley Stuart—beat time 
on the table ; and others—for instance, 
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Lord Palmerston—rock their bodies to 
and fro, in imitation of a pendulum. 

Dr. Schlesinger says that these 
attitudes are ‘not by any means 
beautiful ;’ but prone to excuse even 
when his esthetical refinement 
prompts him to condemn, he ascribes 
this want of grace to a desire on the 
part of our speakers to influence the 
reasoning faculties rather than the 
sentiments of their hearers, and to 
the absence of a tribune or pulpit, 
that great mechanical aid to the elo- 
quence of continental speakers. Per- 
haps he ought to have added that 
the oratorical graces and the tricks 
of attitudinizing, of which we at one 
time could boast at the least quite 
as much as the more impressible 
nations around us, have gradually 
fallen into desuetude, as they were 
deprived of their object. A speech 
in Parliament is addressed, not to 
a couple of hundred members only ; 
it is destined for the millions out 
of doors, who appoint and influence 
the most important part of the 
legislature. Hence it isthesubstance 
of his speech rather than its delivery 
which a prudent orator studies ; his 
words are for the nation—his action 
is only for the house. The most impas- 
sioned and effective gesticulations 
are lost upon the public out of doors ; 
our system of short-hand writing 
has no signs to represent them, and 
our printing-houses have no types 
which convey their meaning to the 
public eye. The debates in general 
are addressed to the reporters of the 
morning papers, and he is the most 
effective speaker who can charm the 
public to follow him through the 
closely printed columns of our great 
journals. All this Dr. Schlesinger 
might have said, and been justified 
in saying. 

But this does not mean that our 
author neglects the press or under- 
values its influence on the compli- 
cated and admirable machinery of 
English politics. Far from it. On 
the contrary, the history, the de- 
velopment, and the present condi- 
tion of the public press in England 
have engaged Dr. Schlesinger's at- 
tention to a high degree, and are 
treatedof at great length and withad- 
mirable candour. The mode andman- 
ner in which our daily and weekl 
press is got up, the esate which 
distribute it through the country, 
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the influence of our newspapers, the 
management and daily routine of 
our newspaper-oflices, the composi- 
tion of the corps of Parliamentary 
reporters, the editorial department 
and its joint action with the ‘staff, 
—all these subjects are treated of in 
detail, and with an intimate know- 
ledge of this important department 
of our public life which would sur- 
prise us even in a native writer. We 
trust that these chapters will do 
some good to the saline country- 
men, whose newspaper press is a 
perfect disgrace to any civilized 
nation. We make no extracts from 
these chapters, because the subject 
did not allow of that ‘sketchy’ 
treatment which so delights us in 
other parts of Dr. Schlesinger’s book. 
The denies on the press would be 
unfairly treated unless they were 
given entire, and this, for obvious 
reasons, is out of our power. 
Foreign travellers generally pro- 
fess to be greatly shocked with the 
filth, the vice, and the degradation 
of our lower classes. That London, 
the centre of our commerce, and in 
itself one of the chief repositories 
and sources of our national wealth, 
attracts not only the strength, ac- 
tivity, and enterprise, but also the 
adventurers, the outlaws, and the 
ruined from all parts of the empire 
and of the world—this obvious fact 
is entirely overlooked by these in- 
dignant philantheopiots. Let us see 
how Dr. Schlesinger treats this, the 
vet subject ofmany ofhiscountrymen. 
Le touches upon it in the.course of 
a walk through the purlieus of 
Drury-lane, where he admires the 
gin-palaces :— 


In the Strand, just opposite to ma- 
jestic Somerset House, and half hidden 
by the railings of the church which en- 
croaches upon the natural dimensions 
of the street, there is a narrow passage, 
which turns up into Drury-lane. That 
lane is of unequal breadth, but it is al- 
ways narrow, and numberless are the 
blind alleys, courts, and passages on 
either side. The first and second floors 
of the high and narrow houses shelter 
evidently a class of small tradesmen and 
mechanics, who, in other countries, 
would pass as ‘ respectable,’ while here 
they work for the merest necessities of 
life, and, like their customers, live from 
hand to mouth. <A few of them are 
usurers, preying upon poverty, and 


coining gold from its vices and its mor- 
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bid longings. As for the garrets of 
those houses, we would not, for the 
world, answer for the comfort of their 
inhabitants, All the lower flvors are let 
out as shops, in which are displayed 
dingy dresses and articles of female or- 
nament, coarse eatables, cheap and 
nasty literature, shockingly illustrated, 
thick-soled shoes, old clothes, awful ci- 
gars—all at very low prices. But the 
gin-palaces are the lions of Drury-lane ; 
they are conspicuously placed at the 
corners and crossings of the various in- 
tersecting streets. They may be seen 
from afar, and are lighthouses which 
guide the thirsty ‘ sweater’ on the road 
toruin. For they are resplendent with 
plate glass and gilt cornices, and a va- 
riety of many-coloured inscriptions. One 
of the windows displays the portrait of 
‘the Norfolk giant,’ who acts as barman 
to this particular house ; the walls of 
another establishment inform you, in 
green letters, that they sell ‘ the only 
real brandy in London,’ and a set of 
scarlet letters informs the world that in 
this house they sell ‘ the famous, cor- 
dial, medicated gin, which is so strongly 
recommended by the faculty.’ Cream- 
gin, honey-gin, sparkling ale, genuine 
porter, and other words calculated ut- 
terly to confound a teetotaller, are 
painted up in conspicuous characters, 
even so that they cover the door-posts, 
It isa most remarkable fact, that the 
houses which are most splendid from 
without, appear most dismal and com- 
fortless within. The landlord is locked 
up behind his bar, a comfortable place 
enough, with casks and a fire, and an 
arm-chair, but the guests in front of the 
bar stand in a narrow dirty place, ex- 
posed to the draught of the door, which 
is continually opening and shutting. An 
old barrel in a corner now and then 
serves asa seat, But, nevertheless, the 
‘ palace’ is always crowded with guests, 
who, standing, staggering, crouching, 
or lying down, groaning and cursing, 
drink and—forget. 


We come now to the author's de- 
scription of Drury-lane late on Satur- 
day night :— 

A dense fog, with a deep red colour- 
ing from the reflection of numberless 
gas jets, and the pavement flooded with 
mud ; a fitful illumination, according to 
the strength of the gas, which flares 
forth in long jets from the butcher's 
shops, while the less illumined partsare 
lost in gloomy twilight. 1f your nerves 


are delicate, you had better not pass too 
close by the gin-shops, for as the door 
opens — and those doors are always 
opening—you are overwhelmed with the 


The pave- 


pestilential fumes of gin, 
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ments are crowded. Slatternly servants 
with baskets are on their way to the 
butchers and grocers, and the haunters 
of the coffee-houses of Drury-lane elbow 
their way rudely through the very midst 
of this population — the sweepings of 
humanity. A wicked word, this, but 
the only one fit for these forms of woe, 
and livid faces, where hunger contends 
with thirst, and vice with disease. 

What subjects for Hogarth on the 
narrow space of a couple of flagstones ! 
What ravenous craving flashes in the 
eyes of that greyhaired woman, as she 
drags a slight, yellow-haired girl—per- 
haps her own child—to the gin-shop ? 
The little girl follows mechanically, but 
her small, slight hand is shut with an 
anxious grasp, as though she feared to 
lose her weekly earnings—the wages, 
perhaps of hard work, or still harder 
beggary. She stumbles at the threshold, 
and is about to fall over a couple of 
children that are crouching on the 
ground, shivering and waiting for their 
father within. That father comes stag- 
gering and kicking the air with manifest 
danger to his equilibrium, and cursing 
awfully. The kick was intended for his 
wife, a thin woman, with hollow, yellow 
cheeks, whose long, serpent-like curls 
are covered with an old silk bonnet, 
while her stockingless feet are con- 
tained in large slippers. She counts five 
copper-pence in her bony hand, looks at 
her drunken husband, and at the fatal 
door, and at the costermonger’s cart in 
the middle of the street, and she counts 
her pence and recounts them, and can- 
not come to the end of them, though 
they are but five. The large oysters in 
the dirty cart, too, excite her appetite. 
Which is it to be? The public-house or 
a lot of oysters? ‘ Penny a lot, oysters !’ 
shouts the man, as he moves his cart 
forward, <A dozen of greedy eyes watch 
his movements. 

Similar groups are met with at every 
step. At the door of almost every gin- 
shop you see drunken women, many of 
them with children in their arms, and 
wherever you go, amidst the confused 
noise and the murmur of many voices, 
you hear distinctly the most awful 
oaths. 

‘’Tis true, tis pity, and pity it is 
tis true.’ But how does our refined 
visitor happen to get mixed up with 
the tatterdemalions of the Drury- 
lane back slums? He has been to 
one of the theatres, and as we have 
watched him on his midnight walk 
home through one of the most dis- 
reputable though almost unavoid- 
able quarters of this great city—we 
will follow him still further, and 
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listening to his conversation with an 
English friend, we gather something 
of the foreigner’s opinion on our 
drama and our actors :— 

* And so you did not like the piece, 
eh? said Mr. Baxter. 

‘On the contrary, I liked it very 
much. There's nothing like a piece oftra- 
gical clap-trap in your English theatres.’ 

‘Ay! Well! Just so! But, then, 
the piece was ‘ done’ from the French.’ 

‘The natural source of the modern 
British drama. But, never mind the 
piece, it’s the acting which amuses me. 
Mrs. Lackaday telling young Rossay of 
her boding dream, and Rossay pitching 
into her with a declaration of love. You 
must confess that scene was worthy of 
the most wooden marionettes.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed ! that scene was capital !’ 

‘Wasn't it? The fellow stood there 
like a big gun, until his turn came, and 
then he went off! He turned his eyes 
upwards, that you might have seen the 
whites at the distance of a mile, and he 
sparred with his hands, as if preparing 
for a set-to with the moon ; and, all of 
a sudden, he stood stock-still again, ex- 
actly as a gun, and the audience was 
fairly enraptured. And did it not strike 
you that the two people had the same 
modulation and declamation, like a mar- 
ried couple of forty years’ standing, 
whose features have acquired the same 
expression, and whose limbs have fallen 
into the same mode of movement? At 
times, I am inclined to believe that the 
tragic actors, male and female, have 
been ground to their trade, to the 
tune of one and the same patent barrel 
organ. ‘Their pathos is set to music. 
They all delight in the same pause be- 
tween the article, the adjective, and the 
substantive; they all make endless 
stops, and utter the word which follows 
with a kind of explosion. I presume 
these poor people try to imitate Ma- 
cready.’ 

‘That is to say,’ remarked Mr, Bax- 
ter, ‘ they caricature him.’ 

‘But do you know whom Macready 
caricatures, or imitates? I have read a 
good deal about Garrick, Kemble, and 
Mrs, Siddons, and I ought to swear by 
them, as you all do, but still I cannot 
help suspecting that, even in the golden 
period of English tragedy, all was not gold 
that glittered. There is no originality— 
there is too much respect for the anti- 
quated traditions among the craft.’ 

Mr. Baxter meets these strictures 
with the usual excuse. The actor 
must go on tradition; the public 
hates innovations. It is all owing 
to the bad taste of the public. 

‘Indeed,’ says Dr. Schlesinger ‘and 
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how does it happen that the period of 
the Garricks, Kembles, and Siddons did 
not create and league to you a better 
taste? Is England gone back in eduea- 
tion and refinement ? Why, it’s just the 
reverse. The art of tragic acting must 
formerly have been subject to the same 
vices as in our days. What you say 
about the taste of the public is a very 
lame excuse. I am of opinion that 
your English public might be trained 
to a better taste; they are not fond 
of criticizing ; their feelings are not 
used up, and they are eminently 
grateful. Their sense is unrefined, but 
it is healthy, and inclined to respect 
grace and dignity. Look at Madame 
Celeste. She carries everything before 
her by the grace of her untraditional 
movements. * * * But your comic 
actors are exquisite. No one can equal 
Mathews, at the Lyceum, or Mrs. Kee- 
ley. There you have natural freshness, 
energy, lightness, and refinement. Our 
German comic pieces and actors are no- 
thingtoit. Youseelcan be impartial, and 
I will plainly tell you what my impressions 
are. When I saw Romeo and Juliet at 
Sadler's Wells, I had to bite my lips to 
suppress my laughter. Juliet, instead 
of proceeding from an Italian nunnery, 
appeared fresh from a finishing school at 
Brompton ; the orthopédical stays and 
the backboard were not to be mistaken, 
And, as for Romeo, so great was my 
confidence in him, that I would, without 
the least hesitation, have handed an ex. 
press train over to his care, he was socool, 
sharp and collected. It was just the same 
with Mercutio, Tybalt, and Friar Lau- 
rence. Not that they were deficient in 
mimic and vocal power—no such thing, 
but because they conducted themselves 
in a frantic manner, and because they 
ascended and descended the scale of hu- 
man sounds, from a whisper to a roar, 
For the very reason that they did all 
this, I came to the conclusion that there 
is no tragic passion in these gentlemen. 
I saw them afterwards, in comedies, and 
they delighted me. The broader the 
comedy, the nearer it approaches to the 
farce, the more natural does the acting 
appear tome. Don’t laugh at me, but 
I never enjoyed anything so much as I 
did the last Christmas pantomime at 
Drury-lane. There you have plastic 
jokes, madness with method, edifying non- 
sense, a kaleidoscope for aged children,’ 


Our space compels us to stop 


here. We cannot, to our great re- 
gret, <a Dr. Schlesinger’s 
admirable essay on our pantomimes, 
nor can we insert his not less admi- 
rable pictures on the ballet in our 
smaller theatres. And yet we would 
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gladly have reported our clever 
friend’s opinion on the ‘ overpower- 
ing luxury of seeing twenty or thirty 
Semale Englishmen, of statute height, 
dancing a ballet.’ We have felt with 
him, and we can feel for him. But 
limited as our space is, we cannot 
conclude this notice without express- 
ing our sincere thanks to Dr. Schles- 
inger for a work which does equal 
credit to the author and to the sub- 
ject of which he treats. He has 
shown that it is possible for a 
foreigner to write a work on Lon- 
don which excites other feelings 
in the breasts of Englishmen than 
those of pity and contempt. He 
has shown to the Germans, and it is 
to be hoped they will understand it, 
that we can appreciate judicious 
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censure; that we like such, cen- 
sure better than gross and syco- 
phantic flattery, and that the blame 
of a sensible man who understands 
this country, and appreciates its in- 
fluence on the civilization and liberty 
of Europe, is more gratefulto us than 
the thread-bare catchwords of praise 
invented by hypocrites and repeated 
by fools. Unpopularwith the nations 
of the continent as we are, at all 
times, in periods of princely as well 
as of democratic despotism, it is 
pleasing to find that Seve are men 
abroad who are clever enough to 
understand this country, honest 
enough to love it, and bold enough 
to make theavowal. Thatthere are 
not more such we regret, though 
certainly not for our own sakes. 


LITTLE BOOKS WITH LARGE AIMS. 


N a former article under this title 

we endeavoured to draw attention 
to a class of publications which, 
like minute grains of seed are apt 
to fall through in the rough sifting 
process of popular reading, while 
worthless husks are very often re- 
tained by the sheer force of bulk. 
Our object was to show that the 
value of a book is not to be measured 
by its size; that the public, partly 
out of prejudice, and partly out of 
that absolute idleness in the way of 
habitual indulgence, which will not 
suffer them to bring their reason to 
bear on the fitness of the things that 
please them, are accustomed to 
apply a false standard to books ge- 
nerally ; that the extent of a work 
is, to use the old phrase, a positive 
evil where its merit happens to be 
in the inverse ratio; and that there 
is often to be found in small and un- 
pretending volumes, which the world 
seldom hears of, or passes over with 
indifference, more real pith than in 
multitudes of books that make a 
procession of trumpets through the 
circulating libraries—only, it is true, 
to tumble down into total oblivion 
after they have served their purpose 
for a season. We thought we might 
do some good service by occasionally 
recurring to the consideration of 
Little Books with large aims; and 
the reception that has been given 
to our suggestions encourages us to 
believe that we had not magnified 


the interest or importance of the 
subject. 

We make no quarrel with books 
merely because they are voluminous; 
no more than we should with a man 
because he was big, or a house be- 
cause it was spacious. Some topics 
demand expansion—others compres- 
sion. In all cases, no doubt, the 
closer the expression is to the pur- 

ose—that is io say, the less ver- 
ies the better. The great ques- 
tion is, the fitting adaptation of 
means to ends. But we hope 
we are tolerant of the infirmities 
of authorship. If we cannot get 
wit and wisdom by short and quick 
stages, we are content to go a 
long journey for them, provided we 
arrive at them in the end. Even 
Mr. Richardson himself could not 
desire more from us. When we 
put in a plea for small books, it is 
something like throwing a shield 
over the weak and defenceless, or 
vindicating the claims of obscure 
merit. We ask audience for them 
—for the little utterances, freighted 
with thoughts which they want the 
power to make heard; the sweet, 
ow voices, which are so often 
drowned by lustier, but not always 
more melodious lungs. We have 
nothing to say against three volumes, 
if there be substance to carry them; 
and quite as little to say in favour 
of one unless it be, in its kind, an 
essence—which, in a general way, 
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we take to be the difference between 
the two. 

The little books have to fight 
against all sorts of disadvantages. 
People are disposed, @ priori, to 
think there is nothing in them. 
They look insignificant. They 
neither fill the hand nor take the 
eyes with dignity. Handsome bind- 
ing is fairly thrown away upon them. 
They have no pretensions to aspire 
to a place in the library, and are 
pariahs in the drawing-room ; for, 
although we have passed out of the 
age of folios and quartos, we have 
not yet entered that of foolscap and 
slender duodecimos. The vast book- 
consuming public are used to a 
greater expanse of type, and, above 
all, to that easy kind of reading, 
which is not within the province of 
brevity. If the small book be a 
thoughtful book, it makes a strain 
on their faculties which they are too 
lazy to submit to—if it be a pleasant 
or lively book, there is not enough 
of it. These small books are well 


enough for young people and chil- 
dren, but grown men and women 
look for something more satisfying. 


Their appetites must be pampered. 
They want a more deliberate meal, 
and must have more time over it, 
and a succession of flavours. It 
will never do for people who 
must banquet slowly to be put 
down to a short healthy repast; 
still less are they inclined to abbre- 
viate their enjoyment by means of 
condensed food. They will not dine 
upon pemican; they insist upon 
turbot, roast-beef, and the entrées. 
These difficulties are inseparable 
from the book itself; but there are 
others extrinsic to it which no less 
impede its recognition. From the 
smallness of its price it cannot afford 
the cost of extensive advertisement, 
which is all but fatal to its success 
in these days of universal publicity, 
and quite enough to deter any 
writer who looks for remuneration 
for his labours from venturing 
upon such a hopeless undertaking. 
The little book, no matter how good 
it may be, cannot afford to make its 
goodness known as the novel can, 
where the price, in nine cases out of 
ten, is in a preposterous contrast to 
the cost of brains, print, and paper. 
It cannot get into circulation . the 
ordinary trade means. The book- 
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seller has hardly any interest in 
selling it. He, of course, prefers 
selling a book from which he reaps 
a larger profit. The circulating 
libraries will have nothing to do 
with it. There is a usage in these 
matters which is in part regulated 
by the demands of readers, and in 
part by the interests of trade. We 
cole ever hear of a little book in 
a fashionable library catalogue. It 
must insinuate itself into circulation 
as it can. It depends upon the 
chapter of accidents, the name of 
its author, the popularity of its sub- 
ject, the skilfulness of its title. It 
may be found sometimes in the 
window of a country shop, or on 
the counter of some miscellaneous 
museum, amongst birds of paradise 
feathers, fancy china, work boxes, 
and bijouterie. But its sale is alto- 
gether a matter of chance. Hence, 
a little book, although it may be 
fullof profoundthings, bees in amber, 
may perish in the midst of thou- 
sands of worthless volumes that are 
forced or puffed into circulation by 
a combination of available circum- 
stances. 

Yet, for all that, it is on many 
grounds a greater achievement to 
write a small book than a large one. 
It requires more time, strange as 
the assertion may seem, more weight 
of purpose, more original impulse, 
more reflection. The old joke of 
not having time to write a short let- 
ter applies with accumulated force 
to short authorship. 

Then, again, small books cannot 
be so readily manufactured as large 
books are. They cannot be com- 
piled and eked out by superfluous 
matter. It is not worth while to 
manufacture a small book. It sel- 
dom pays, and when it does the 
profit is insignificant. A man who 
writes a small book generally writes 
it because he has something to say, 
while large books are frequently 
written by people who really have 
nothing to say. How this volumi- 
nous authorship comes to pass in 
some cases is curious enough. A 
lady or gentleman, who never 
thought of such a thing before, 
writes a book out of an actual ex- 
perience, or a strong impression ; 
and, there being a reality of some 
sort in it, the book succeeds. Flat- 
tered and stimulated by the ecld¢ 
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thus acquired, the writer is easily 
persuaded into the belief that he or 
she possesses a rich vein of literary 
ore, and must needs go on working it. 
Another book is produced ;_ but it is 
flat, shallow, and unprofitable. The 
public find nothing but disappoint- 
ment in it, simply because the author 
had already exhausted his or her re- 
sources. Another, and another, per- 
haps succeeds, and the descent and 
the failure are still more marked. We 
will not be so invidious as to point 
out particular examples. They are 
so numerous and familiar that our 
readers will be at no loss to supply 
illustrations from their own observa- 
tions of writers who, having obtained 
a little reputation in the first in- 
stance, have laboured very hard ever 
since to pull itdownagain. A great 
many authors are made and unmade 
in this way, who would be more 
wisely employed in devoting their 
intelligence to other pursuits. 

Small books are rarely got up in 
this manner, and there is conse- 
quently more solid excellence in 
them than their unlucky position in 
the market enables them to get cre- 
dit for. If the reader will only take 
the trouble to remember how largely 
the world has been indebted to this 
class of productions, and how much 
of the best things, of elemental truths 
and practical philosophy are packed 
up in tiny volumes, he will be better 
able to appreciate the justice of the 
plea we set up for them. The an- 
cients never wrote voluminously, 
excepting only the historians and 
the epic poets, who necessarily oc- 
cupied more space than otherwriters, 
but who filled the space they occu- 
pied with matter, and not with words. 
Aristotle, sop, and Plato were 
very small authors ; yet out of their 
materials innumerable books have 
been spun into threads as attenuated 
as hairs, by processes as ingenious 
as the fantastical experiments of the 
glass-blower, who citeine intermin- 
able filaments out of a little bulb. 
Bacon's Essays, storehouses of wis- 
dom, Milton’s Treatises, at once 
gorgeous, learned, and argumenta- 
tive, are condensed into the briefest 
space. But it is not alone in 
works which may be regarded as 
possessing in some respects an 
axiomatic character that this brevity 
of execution may be observed in 
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connexion with the highest excel- 
lence. The same principle is de- 
veloped no less remarkably in the 
region of narrative, where it might 
be supposed that more ample room 
is necessary for the development of 
character and incident. Some of 
the best fictions that have come 
down to us—always excluding Tom 
Jonesand Don Quixote—arethe short- 
est. What shall we say of the Ara- 
bian Nights, whose bulk is in the 
inverse ratio to their fascinations, 
as a book of enduring interest? Or 
the Vicar of Wakefield? or Robin- 
son Crusoe? or Paul et Virginie ? 
or Atilla? or Zadig? or Vathek ? 
or Rasselas? or the Simple Story ? 
Shall we place in opposition to these 
the Clarissas and Grandisons, the 
Romances of Forests and Pyrenees, 
the Recluses and Eihelindas, the 
Mysteries of Udolphos, and the One- 
Handed Monks? 

It is worthy of note that the 
French, who understand the art of 
structure better than any other 
race of writers, and who rarely fail 
in creating a profound interest in 
their fictions, and in extracting from 
them the subtlest elements of the 
humanity they depict, are remark- 
able for conciseness of treatment. 
With the exception of the extrava- 
gant heresies of such novelists as 
Eugene Sue and Alexander Dumas, 
who may be said to have introduced 
new forms into French literature, 
the great mass of the best French 
stories will seldom be found to ex- 
ceed a single volume. Of course 
we must not be understood to refer 
in any sense to the French novel as 
an example, except in the sense of 
which we are speaking. The mate- 
rial of which they are composed is 
quite another matter. We are not 
alluding to the poison they contain, 
but to the skill with which it is dis- 
tilled. The works of George Sand, 
which have wielded so profound an 
inffluence over the imagination, and 
even penetrated the lives of their 
readers, are as short as they are 
powerful and intense. Paul de 
Kock, who paints the common ex- 
periences of the middle classes of 
the Parisians with such wonderful 
fidelity and irresistible humour, is, 
in the length of his narratives,a mere 
raconteur. He is always best when 


he sketches rapidly and lightly. The 
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lively and mercurial people to yhom 
these writers address themselves 
take an infinite delight in the short- 
est of their productions. They seize 
upon these Sedna with avidity. 
They are not stopped on the thres- 
hold * their pleasure because Balzac 
comes out in a thin book of two or 
three hundred scanty pages; and 
are not the less charmed with a 
volume of the Etudes Philosophi- 
ques, or the Scénes de la Vie Privée, 
or the Tonnadillas of Scribe, because 
it consists of a collection of short 
tales. We, sober business people 
that we are, have an instinctive 
aversion to anthologies of this de- 
scription, and the fact that a novel 
is compressed into a single volume 
is quite sufficient to condemn it to 
oblivion at once. 

Now, what we want to know is, 
why little books, provided they are 
as meritorious for their extent as 
larger ones, should not enjoy an 
equal popularity amongst us? We 
do not apply this rule of measure- 
ment to other things. We do not 
judge of a man by his obesity, but 
by his character, his actions, his in- 
telligence. We do notestimate our 
orators by the length, but by the 
eloquence and pith of their speeches. 
We do not value a house by the sur- 
face it covers on the flat, but by the 
comfort, convenience, and utility of 
its interior. We do not esteem a 
good dish for its hugeness, but for 
the delicacy of its flavour, and the 
excellence with which it is cooked 
and served. In short, in all things 
except in those whose merit lies ex- 
pressly in bulk, and which increase 
in value with their dimensions, we 
never think of applying any other 
standard than that of intrinsic 
worth. Why should we not apply 
this standard to books, for which 
there is so much more reason for 
applying it than most other things P 
If we could only see the justice and 
advantage of it, there would be no 
hesitation in adopting it. Not only 
would it discover to us a new region 
of intellectual enjoyment, which we 
have hitherto regarded with indiffer- 
ence, but it would exercise a benefi- 
cial influence in the correction of 
that sort of authorship which consists 
of the greatest possible quantity of 
words with the smallest possible 
quantity of ideas, and which our las- 
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situde, and not our judgment, has 
pampered and encouraged. 

There is no valid reason why we 
English should not write as good 
short stories as the French. If the 
topics with which they deal, and 
which are happily prohibited 
amongst us, are more fortunately 
adapted to the purpose than the 
subjects within which we are re- 
stricted, it only requires a little 
more thought and pains in the 
treatment to elevate our ‘little lite- 
rature,’ if we may so call it, toa 
height of interest considerably 
above that of our neighbours. If 
we may not take up a pernicious 
theme, which supplies, in the pun- 
gency and vicious piquancy of its 
suggestions, the desideratum of 
substance, there are abundance of 
materials scattered in the life 
around us which are capable of 
yielding profitable results. If we 
may not base our fictions on illicit 
passions, if we may not embellish 
them with false sentiments and so- 
cial criminalities, we have ample re- 
sources left to us in town and 
country, in the shapes of existence 
presented to us by the conflict of 
classes, in the experiences of our 
domestic system, the hypocrisies 
and errors, the virtues and failings, 
the questions that are for ever grow- 
ing up out of the condition of the 
people, the laws, and the whole 
scheme of our society, to furnish 
the means of producing books that 
shall contain solid and permanent 
truths, which only require French 
art to attract as much interest as 
French fiction, without its feverish 
excitement. 

It is not to be denied that there 
is a charm in contraband pleasures, 
and that it forms a prominent part 
of the fascination of French novels. 
But it is one of those charms which 
English readers, upon the whole, do 
not much relish, which possesses no 
enduring interest for them, and 
which they have the grace to dis- 
avow in public. We never see 
French novels indiscriminately scat- 
tered over our drawing-room tables. 
People who read them are ashamed 
to confess to them, and still more 
unwilling to expose them. When 
they are read, it is in secret, just as 
other vices of the blood or of bad 
habits are indulged in, as men fre- 
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uent gambling-tables, or waste 
their nights in debauchery, which 
they would shrink from acknow- 
ledging in the daylight. Even 
women who amuse emesiven with 
these works under the delusive im- 
pression that matronly experience 
invests them with security, are very 
careful not to let them lie about the 
house, and would as soon think of 
administering strong drinks to their 
daughters as of putting these books 
into their hands. They know that 
they are calculated to sap the foun- 
dations of society, to pervert the 
pure, to make the idle wicked, and 
to displace, by a destructive so- 
phistry, the principles of truth and 
morality. They read them them- 
selves because they believe that 
they are proof against the infection. 
They believe that they are safe ; but 
they confess to the danger, by keep- 
ing it aloof from their children. 

It is evident, therefore, that 
whatever fascination of a forbidden 
kind may reside in these books 
they cannot take permanent root in 
England. Our habits, tastes, con- 
victions reject them. There may 
be vices amongst us—there are vices 
everywhere—but it is the law and 
instinct of our society to chastise 
them when they appear. It is not 
true to say that the whole crime is 
in the discovery and not in the crime 
itself. That is the common refuge 
and comfort of the guilty. It is the 
way in which all culprits revenge 
themselves, by turning round upon 
the world, and crying out that there 
are others as bad who have escaped 
punishment only by escaping detec- 
tion. They ought to see in that the 
equity of the world, rather than its 
injustice, which will not punish with- 
out proof. There is unfounded 
scandal enough in all communities 
to justify people for not taking scan- 
dal for granted, and becoming pub- 
lic accusers without evidence. Tt is 
a sufficient vindication—and the 
most conclusive—of the moral cha- 
racter of a country, that punishment 
is sure to follow discovery. The 
laxity of French life, so vividly re- 
presented in French novels, the open 
profligacy which in France hardly 
calls up a blush, and is seldom visited 
with social condemnation, could not 
be practised in England without 
being followed by a sentence of 
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ostracism. Our society may be 
chargeable with a multitude of de- 
fects, follies, deceits, and crimes, but 
the public toleration of such scenes 
as it is the province of the French 
novelist to draw from the incidents 
actually taking place around him, is 
not one of them. Hence our novels 
may be very dull, lacking this ele- 
ment that inebriates the brain, and 
makes the pulses throb with passion ; 
but so long as we remain the peo- 
ple we are and have been, our 
novelists will never find in such 
sources the means of popular suc- 
cess. Whenever they have ventured 
upon that perilous ground they have 
invariably failed. 

But if we could only avail our- 
selves of what is good in the French 
novelist—his art, hisdramatic power, 
his skill in hitting off character, in 
dressing his figures, in the move- 
ment that never flags, and the saga- 
city that explores with facility the 
depths of every emotion—and apply 
it to subjects that would enlist the 
sympathies of English readers, we 
should produce little books of equal, 
or even of greater power. It is not 
at all necessary to this result that 
we should deal in the sinister enig- 
mas of the heart. There are other 
matters of interest in the world 
which, in England at least, would 
more richly reward the gathering. 
Consistently with the tone and con- 
stitution of English society the 
books of this kind that have had 
the widest influence amongst us are 
those that are purest in their con- 
ception, and that have the most 
humanizing and elevating tendency. 
What book is more cherished, or 
has found a more loving reception 
in our homes, than The Vicar of 
Wakefield? The true and the beau- 
tiful, the simple and the chaste, 
that which is sweet and sound and 
wholesome, always obtains favour 
and fame in England. We have in 
this incontestable fact the key to 
our insular life, and the test of its 
healthy tone. Of all Bulwer’s 
novels none has ever struck the 
key-note of the general heart so 
successfully as Zhe Caxtons. It is 
a mistake to suppose that a book 
that is good in its aim must unavoid- 
ably be stupid and uninteresting— 
that there must be « little dash of 
salt in it to give it a relish. The 
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Christmas Carol is a conspicuous 
instance to the contrary. Toawaken 
the sympathies, to call up kindly 
and generous emotions, is not only 
a higher and nobler purpose, but 
one which commands in this country 
the largest and most enduring popu- 
larity. 

There are not wanting writers 
who are capable of sustaining this 
peepee, without requiring a very 
arge canvas for its accomplishment. 
To draw attention to such writers 
is our immediate object; and as a 
specimen of what can be done in a 
single small volume towards working 
out a fiction of considerable interest, 
and unexceptionable in design, we 
we will take a story recently pub- 
lished, called Light and Shade.* 

In speaking of this work we might 
describe its most striking charac- 
teristic in the words we applied to a 
former tale by the same writer: 
‘ With a strong tinge of sincere re- 
ligious feeling all through,it displays 
an intimate knowledge of particular 
phases of the world, which it por- 
trays without the least tendency to 
that sort of pious affectation which so 
often destroys the efficacy of the 
religious novel; this may be said 
to be a religious novel in its spirit, 
which is sweet and full of goodness 
—in all else it paints society as we 
see it around us.’ These observa- 
tions apply with increased force to 
Light and Shade. The moral and 
religious tone of the story is at once 
earnest and unobtrusive; and the 
pictures of human life and character 
which it presents are more vivid 
and dramatic, and exert a stronger 
influence over the sympathies than 
those of its predecessor, Eastbury. 
Both stories are excellent in their 
kind ; pure in sentiment, simple and 
touching in expression, and equally 
sound in principle ; and if we place 
a higher value upon Light and 
Shade, it is merely because the in- 
terest of the plot makes a stronger 
appeal to our feelings, and is, upon 
the whole, more artistically sus- 
tained. 

It is literally a love-story—a some- 
what new and curious basis for work- 
ing out a moral essentially religious. 
But there is no coneadistion be- 
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tween the agency and the object. 
To speak honestly out of the depths 
of the world’s experiences, there is 
no passion so disturbing as love, 
none that so effectually distracts the 
mind, not only from the ordinary 
duties of life, but from its higher 
and graver responsibilities. To ex- 
emplify its effects, and to bring the 
serene light of religion to bear upon 
its conflicts, is the paramount aim 
of the writer. The story illustrates 
very successfully the discipline of 
the affections by the instrumen- 
tality of those chastening influences. 
Angel Moore, a countess in her own 
right, gay, young, and charming, 
bright at heart, and as thoughtless 
and unsuspicious of evil as she is 
naturally good and kind, is beloved 
by a man high in the councils of the 
State, distinguished by integrity of 
life and nobility of character. She 
loves him fondly in return—as 
fondly and as earnestly as such 
a being—light, impressionable, and 
the centre of attraction in her circle 
—can love a man of strict principles. 
In the course of events she is 
tempted on a visit to the country 
house of some fashionable relations, 
where, surrounded by a crowd of 
idle admirers, she is drawn into a 
round of' private theatricals and fri- 
volous excesses of all kinds, includ- 
ing amongst the rest sundry amuse- 
ments which her severer friends re- 
ard as a desecration of the Sabbath. 
n treating of these topics—so sug- 
gestive of austere didactive exhor- 
tation—there is not the least super- 
fluous display or assumption of a 
»iety superior to the errors reproved. 
‘his is the great merit and attraction 
of the book, that its religious ten- 
dency is felt rather than insisted on, 
and that it quietly inculcates its 
wholesome precepts without osten- 
tatiously wounding, as some reli- 
gious novels do, the follies and pre- 
judices to which they are addressed. 
An attempt is made to recal An- 
gel Moore from scenes, in which 
she herself can discover no wrong. 
‘To the pure all things are pure,’ 
and Angel at first resents the 1mpu- 
tations cast upon her friends, but at 
last yields to the appeal made to her 
better nature. Her good intentions, 
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however, are intercepted by her 
hosts, and thus she is exposed to 
misconstruction. Templeton, her 
lover, believing her to be weak and 
fickle, and carried away by pleasure, 
ainfully and sorrowfully resigns 
oe There is a little woman’s pride 
brought out at this incident, but 
her consciousness of the error lies 
heavily on her heart. Her original 
instincts are all for good, and cannot 
be more forcibly shown than in the 
following passage. Driving through 
Whitehall, with a couple of frivolous 
fops in her carriage, she sees Temple- 
ton pass out of the Horse-guards. 
His eye catches hers as she leans 
forward; he lifts his hat with cold 
politeness, and passes on. Such 
severances and recognitions are com- 
mon enough in the world, but we do 
not always know the misery they in- 
flict on those who suffer and conceal 
them under a mask of indifference. 


Tosee him pass her thus, that glorious 
being whom she had so proudly called 
her own! To know that his love was 
killed by her folly, and that his heart 
was crushed by her neglect! And to 
believe, that if she could but look him 
in the face, hold him by the hand, speak 
to him for one moment, she could con- 
vince him he was mistaken, and that 
she could and would requite him yet ; 
* to feel she could win his pardon with a 
word, and to know that word could not 
be spoken! ‘There are many agonies 
endured on earth; but there are few 
equal to the consciousness of having 
wronged beyond hope of reparation the 
heart that loved us, and that we love 
still, 


She is now in the midst of the gay 
world, but this rencontre renders 
her unequal to the contest; and so, 
while her fashionable cousins roll 
from her door to attend a brilliant 
party, she remains at home alone, ill 
and consumed by remorse. The 
ruminations of her solitude con- 
tain the moral of the story, and ex- 
emplify the spirit in which it is en- 
forced :— 

It was evening, and not a sound 
reached her ear but the roll of occa- 
sional carriages, and the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece, and now and 
then the murmur of the bleak wind, 
that swept in gusts round the corner of 
the square: melancholy sounds all to a 
solitary listener—peculiarly so to the 
sensitive nerves of Angel Moore. Sadly 
and wearily she reclined on her silken 
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couch, her throbbing head leaning on 
her hand, and more than one tear find- 
ing its way among the drooping ringlets, 
and glistening unheeded on the cushion. 
For in silence and loneliness thoughts 
would press thickly on the mind, and 
conscience would be heard. A voice 
was speaking to her soul, sternly, re- 
bukingly, as that of an offended parent ; 
and unused to any language but praise 
and love, she felt crushed and terrified 
by its severity. What had she been 
doing? What madness had possessed 
her to be so obstinate, so blind, so im- 
petuous, and thus affront her earliest 
friends, and irrevocably offend the man 
whose affection was dearer to her than 
life? For she knew enough of Temple- 
ton’s character to feel assured, his es- 
teem once forfeited, was forfeited for 
ever. How often had she heard him 
express his contempt for the young fri- 
volous beauties that crossed his public 
path ; and how proudly and fondly he 
would turn to her, as combining in her 
person and mind all the grace indis- 
pensable to the admiration of the world, 
all the amiable qualities that could 
command his own! And how she had 
hoped and promised to justify this ap- 
proval! * * * And now she had 
lost all this; forfeited her heritage ; 
missed her high destiny ; thrown away 
the priceless jewel of a disinterested and 
devoted love; and worse, far worse 
than even this, she had sinned against 
her conscience, against her convictions, 
against the warnings of her religious 
friends, against the vows put up in God’s 
sanctuary. 

Out of all this self-reproach, 
through which the sweetness and 
truthfulness of her nature shows 
itself, the reader, of course, looks 
for a happy ending to this tender 
trouble; and he will not be disap- 
pointed. The reconciliation is 
brought about by very obvious and 
probable means. Angel Moore is too 
good not to seize the first occasion 
that offers for vindicating her true 
character, which she had heedlessly 
suffered a passing shadow to ob- 
scure; and Templeton is too gene- 
rous and noble, and loves her too 
well, not to be ready to trust his 
happiness implicitly in her hands. 

Although we have touched upon 
this story of Angel Moore in illus- 
tration of the purpose of the book, 
it can hardly be said to constitute 
the main source of the interest. The 
real hero and heroine are a young 
artist and the daughter of an old 
watchmaker in a country town. 
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The watchmaker is aman of marked 
specialities. He stands up for the 
useful in opposition to the orna- 
mental and the beautiful. He looks 
upon art with a distrust almost 
amounting to contempt; and he 
puts the poor young artist upon a 
— of two years, during which 

eis not to communicate with his 
daughter, on condition that if he 
still loves her at the end of that 
time the honest but eccentric old 
gentleman is to give his consent to 
their union. At the opening of the 
narrative the artist returns, after 
his two years of study and wander- 
ing, to claim the hand of Marian. 
He finds her still true to him; but 
being himself as poor as before, he 
finds her father as much prejudiced 
against him and his pursuits as ever. 
The conduct of this little drama, 
which, like the other, terminates 
with a merry peal of marriage bells, 
is diversified by a variety of inci- 
dents and character. That of old 
Warden, the watchmaker, is ex- 
cellently sustained throughout ; the 
combination of simplicity and honest 
prejudices, of a certain apparently 
practical kind of common sense and 
a real ignorance of the world, which 
perpetually baffles its application, is 
well conceived. The worthy Dean, 
with less originality in the portrait, 
is familiar to a Cones countr 
districts; and the whole boroug 
of Elchester, from the circulating 
library up the steep street, to the 
economical household of the learned 
Miss Claribel and her sister, and 
their gigantic maid-servant, whose 
life is made miserable by the ‘ stairs,’ 
are brought out palpably before us. 
A scrap from a scene with this huge 
serving-woman, Helen, will show, 
that in the midst of higher aims 
the author does not forget the ne- 
cessity of throwing in a little humour 
—and capital itis. Edward Ryder, 
the poor artist, is about to take 
lodgings in Miss Claribel’s house, 
and Helen is summoned to show 
him the apartments. Having heavily 
clinbed the kitchen stairs, she 
appears at the door, the highest 
female form he had ever seen, five 
feet ten in height, large-boned, 
stout, and good-natured, with an 
expression of most disconsolate in- 
dolence in her face. 

‘Helen, show this gentleman the 
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apartments to let ; and take his orders 
about them,’ said Miss Claribel. 

‘Has he taken them for good? in- 
quired Helen, looking reluctantly up the 
staircase, 

‘ He has not yet decided : do as I de- 
sire you.’ 

Helen gave a deep groan ; tucked up 
a slippery sleeve above her massive 
elbow, and with a resigned glance at 
Edward, began to stamp up the stairs. 
Ryder, finding the narrow staircase 
would not allow him to pass his guide, 
followed as patiently as he could, and 
apologized for giving her so much trou- 
ble. She made no answer till they had 
attained the landing place, and then 
threw open the door of the apartment. 
‘There’s your sitting-room—in there’s 
your bed-room ;’ and sitting down ona 
chest outside, panted leisurely. ‘Iam 
sorry to have caused you so much fa- 
tigue,’ said our courteous artist again. 

* Oh, it aint that ; I don’t mind trou- 
ble—I don’t mind work ; it’s only the 
stairs,’ sighed Helen, ‘do take the rooms 
and ha’ done with ’em ; you'll not find 
better.’ 

Edward glanced hastily round ; and 
perceiving a window with a favourable 
light for drawing, made up his mind at 
once. 

‘ They will do very well ; I am not 
particular.’ 

‘ That’sa blessing,’ said Helen ; ‘ then 
you wont ring your bell more than you 
can help ”’ 

‘I will never ring it if I can help it,’ 
said Edward, ‘ if you will promise not 
to disturb me till I do.’ 

‘ Promise, yes, and I'll do all you 
want down below ; I don’t mind work, 
only stairs. It's the plague of my life, 
is stairs. A dozen times a week have I 
to climb up here to show them rooms, 
because nobody likes ’em, and nobody 
ever stayed who took ’em; and if you 
don’t, I'll leave my place. I can’t stand 
it. Ishall be ill, I aint half so stout 
and well as I used to be, and it’s all 
along of stairs.’ 

Oscar, the French artist, who 
comes to pay a visit to his friend 
here, orders an extravagant dinner 
in his absence, and fills the house 
with the perfume of a cigar, to the 
horror of the old maiden ladies, is 
sketched to the life. In the whole 
of that part of the story which 
relates to the artist’s fortunes, there 
is an assertion of the claims of the 
beautiful, which falls in gracefully 
with its more serious objects, and 
greatly enhances the charm of the 
book. 

We have another novel in minia 
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ture before us which is entitled to 
honourable notice amongst the little 
books that are distinguished by large 
aims. Itis called Kate and Rosalind; 
or, Early Experiences.* There is 
no author’s name on the title-page ; 
but there is abundant internal evi- 
dence to justify the inference that it 
is the work of a lady—the insight 
it discovers into female character, 
the gentle tone of feeling that runs 
through it, and the tendency shown 
throughout to dwell chiefly on those 
parts of the narrative most likely to 
engage a woman’s sympathies, or to 
be drawn from her observation. 
Thus, whenever a dinner or dinner- 
party happens to be described, we 
are taken at once after dinner to 
the drawing-room amongst the 
ladies, where we are admitted to a 
confidence we should be very happy 
to be indulged with sometimes in 
real life, while what takes place 
amongst the gentlemen when they 
are left to themselves never finds a 
place in the scheme of the book. 

By an ingenious division or dis- 
tribution of the story, two distinct 
phases of society are embraced and 
depicted. Kate and Rosalind are 
cousins. Rosalind, an orphan and 
an heiress, with an only sister, re- 
sides in England; Kate, whose 
mother is dead, and whose father 
has married a second time, resides 
with her husband, Colonel Hervey, 
in Ireland. The two cousins, whose 
lives are thrown into such different 
channels, keep up a constant corre- 
spondence, and the interest of the 
book turns on their contrasted ex- 
periences. 

The married life of Kate intro- 
duces us to some pictures of Irish 
domesticity, remarkable for their 
— and fidelity. The whole of 
this part of the story is evidently 
derived from a close and intimate 
knowledge of the habits and pecu- 
liarities of a people whose good 
qualities have been depreciated, and 
whose social humour has been for 
the most part caricatured, by the 
bulk of the writers who have at- 
tempted to depict them, and who, like 
Sir Francis Head, have carried away 
only their grotesque outlines, with- 
out their geniality or their expressly 
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national characteristics. Mixed up 
with these traits are others of a more 
general kind, in which the author 
displays a wider range of observa- 
tion. The interior of Kate’s me- 
nage, the anxiety of the young wife 
we the malevolent surveillance of 
her husband's sister, the troubles 
brought upon her by her own want 
of order and care in her housekeep- 
ing, and the affectionate blundering 
of her good-natured Irish step- 
mother, who makes matters worse 
by her improvident way of ménding 
them, are delineated with irresistible 
truthfulness. Nothing can be better 
of its kind than the portrait of the 
warm-hearted, bustling step-mother ; 
unless it be that of the vulgar for- 
tune-hunter, Mr. M‘Clashery, whose 
indomitable audacity is enlivened by 
a dash of drollery not to be found 
anywhere else in the world, a man 
who will take no refusal—one of 
those persevering individuals who, 
if you turn them out of the door, 
are sure to jump in at the win- 
dow. 

On the other hand, the experiences 
of Rosalind are wholly of another 
sort. She is placed under the guar- 
dianship of two aunts, one of whom, 
a rigorous old maiden lady, controls 
the house by a system of the se- 
verest discipline. Puseyism has 
come into the neighbourhood in the 
person of the young rector, Mr. 
Sackville, who gets up a society of 
lady district-visitors, over whom he 
exercises his ghostly influence with 
monastic austerity. Rosalind is 
tempted to listen to his persuasive 
counsels, and is gradually drawn 
into the scheme. The condition 
of her mind during the first stages 
of the experiment is forcibly exhi- 
bited, and the practical working of 
the invading novelty has seldom 
been more accurately or more 
strikingly analyzed. She revolts 
from it at last; but her intimacy 
with a family in the neighbourhood, 
whose relations with the Church of 
Rome are masked from her, leads to 
a separation between her and Lord 
Desmond, to whom she was affianced. 
We need not trace in detail how 
the misunderstanding that arises 
between them, brought about by the 


* Kate and Rosalind ; or, Early Experiences. London: Grant and Griffiths. 1853. 
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agency of a rival, is cleared up, 
and the designs of the proselytizing 
Romanists exposed and punished. 
They have had a fearful effect on 
Mabel, the younger sister of Rosa- 
lind, who has been carried away so 
far as to take a vow to enter a con- 
vent; but by alittle mental sophistry 
at the end she is encouraged to be- 
lieve that a vow taken under such 
circumstances is not binding. The 
treatment of this division of the 
story is not so happy as that of the 
other. The subject is not favourable 
to the development of character, and 
does not admit of much interest in 
the way of incidents. So far as the 
religious question is concerned, the 
writer is always successful. The 
interior of the rectory, the sketches 
of Mr. Sackville and his sister, the 
meeting of the district visitors and 
the description of their labours, and 
the manner in which they are re- 
ceived by the people. enable us to see 
clearly in operation the whole action 
of Puseyism. But these scenes not 
only clog the story and retard its 
progress, but to a certain extent 
prevent the development of indivi- 
dual character, which has no oppor- 
tunity of asserting itself under their 
oppressive influence. We must be 
understood as speaking here solely 
on behalf of art, apart from all 
other considerations. When a par- 
ticular medium has been selected 
for evolving a principle or a moral, 
it is indispensable to consult the 
necessities and demands of that 
medium. A story constructed with 
a view to enforce a truth must be 
true to its own conditions—the first 
of which is, that it shall interest as 
a story, or it will incur the risk of 
failing in its aim. In the early parts 
of Rosalind’s narrative, Puseyism 
— the movement of the plot, 
and the actors suffer from it, in 
common with the languid drama 
through which they pass. 

We have‘hot room to exemplify 
the skill with which Puseyism is 
tracked and detected, but the follow- 
ing scene will show what practical 
views the writer brings to the sub- 
ject. Rosalind having consented 
to act as a district visitor, sets out 
on her appointed round. She is 
timid about an undertaking so new 
to her, but steadfast, nevertheless, 
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in her resolution to discharge it. 
She arrives at the door of the first 
cottage on her list :— 


The only occupant she found was the 
bustling mother of a large family of 
children, all of whom were now at 
school, She gladly received the donation 
which the young lady brought her, and 
told such a string of troubles and wants, 
that the young almoner regretted not 
having authority to increase the amount 
of her gift. As soon as Mrs. Smith 
allowed Rosalind to get in a word, she 
promised to mention her particularly to 
Mr. Sackville, and meanwhile recom- 
mended her to apply to him, not ex- 
clusively for the relief of her necessities, 
but also in any difficulty she might have 
in religious matters. 

‘Bless you, ma‘am, I ha‘n’t no diffi- 
culties,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘except how 
to get bread for nine children, that’s 
what my husband and I finds the 
greatest difficulty !’ 

Rosalind timidly suggested that 
worldly concerns should not absorb all 
her attention. 

‘ Well, ma’am, I goes to church every 
Sunday—I don’t see what else I should 
do. If I was to go to Mr. Sackville I 
shouldn't have anything particular to 
say,—unless, indeed, about the hard 
times or so.’ 

‘But he would give you advice on 
religious subjects, if you should stand in 
need of it,’ said Rosalind. 

‘No doubt he would, ma’am ; but it 
would be of no use to me, for I shouldn’t 
understand it.’ 

Rosalind looked astonished, but Mrs, 
Smith went on. 

‘You see, ma‘am, some do say that 
Mr. Sackville’s sermons be very fine 
and very clever, and so they be, no doubt ; 
but we poor folk can’t understand them 
no more than if they were Dutch ; so 
it’s ten to one I shouldn’t understand his 
advice neither.’ 

Rosalind had nothing to say ; she was 
not to offer her own advice, as the oc- 
casion seemed to call for, or to awaken 
the poor woman to a sense of her duties 
by timely words of Scripture, so there 
was nothing more to be done. She found 
the next two or three families very like 
Mrs, Smith. 


We wish we could add to this a 
little of the sunshine (with tears in 
it!) of the Irish scenes, which are 
of an excellence that has not been 
surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth; but we are warned 
by the inexorable limits withinwhich 
we are restricted ; and must content 
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ourselves with sending the reader 
to the book itself, which will richly 
repay perusal, 

There is another little book which 
we have kept for the last as a bonne 
bouche. This little book is by the 
Rev. Mr. Trench, whose volume 
upon Words we had the pleasure of 
noticing some months ago, to which 
this upon Proverbs* will form a very 
suitable companion. Whoever pos- 
sesses one of these books should not 
be without the other—a suggestion, 
indeed, we need scarcely make to 
the possessors of any of Mr. Trench’s 
books. He has here taken up the 
subject of proverbs, tempted not 
only by the intrinsic interest of the 
topic, but also by the consideration 
that, although the publications re- 
lating to proverbs are legion, there 
are none which exactly fulfil the 
design of a popular compendium. 
In following up his design, Mr. 
Trench has kept it within narrower 
limits than we had anticipated. It 
is not exactly the book we looked 
for from his varied learning and in- 
genuity of exposition, which led us 
to expect some attempt to trace 
proverbs to their sources, and to 
separate them into family groups— 
an undertaking of no ordinary grasp, 
and demanding all that extensive 
erucition and capacity of research 
which Mr. Trench has already dis- 
played so successfully in other direc- 
tions. Buton glancing again at the 
title page we find that the author 
has more than fulfilled all that he 
really proposed to himself, which 
was to extract samples of the wit, 
wisdom, and morality of proverbs, 
and to show how much good, and 
sometimes evil, is concentrated in 
these ancient brevities. To draw 
lessons from proverbs is a process 
which very much resembles that of 
lecturing from a text, and occasion- 
ally Mr. Trench runs a little into 
excess in that way; but the book is 
altogether curiously suggestive and 
thoughtful, and turns up so many 
new views of very old and familiar 
sayings, and picks up also so many 
way-side flowers en route, that the 
reader who has got as far as the 
first half dozen pages will hardly 
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put it down again till he has come 
to the end. 

The question with which such an 
inquiry naturally opens is, What is 
a proverb? Mr. Trench quotes 
somebody who has said that these 
three things go to the making of a 
proverb—shortness, sense, and salt. 


In brief-pointed sayings of this kind, 
(observes Mr. Trench,) the second of 
the qualities enumerated here, namely 
sense, is sometimes sacrificed to alliter- 
ation. I would not affirm that it is so 
here: for the words are well spoken, 
though they do not satisfy the rigorous 
requirements of a definition, as will be 
seen when we consider what the writer 
intended by his three esses, which it is 
not hard to understand. The proverb, 
he would say, must have shortness ; it 
must be succinct, utterable in a breath: 
it must have sense, not being, that is, the 
mere small talk of conversation, slight 
and trivial, else it would perish as soon 
as born, no one taking the trouble to 
keep it alive: it must have salt, that is, 
besides its good sense, it must in its 
manner and outward form be pointed 
and pungent, having a sting in it, a 
barb which will not suffer it to drop 
lightly from the memory. Yet, regarded 
as a definition, this of the triple s fails, 
as I have said; it indeed errs both in 
defect and excess. 


The error of excess appears to be 
in insisting on shortness, which is 
only a relative term; but as it is 
evidently used in a relative sense, 
and as Mr. Trench himself considers 
it essential to a proverb that it 
should be cut down to the fewest 
possible words, should be ‘ con- 
densed, quintessential wisdom,’ that 
part of the definition may be per- 
mitted to stand. The error of de- 
fect lies in the omission of ‘one 
quality of the proverb, and the most 
essential of all, I mean,’ adds our 
author, ‘ popularity, acceptance, and 
adoption on the part of the people.’ 
Mr. Trench justly observes that 
‘without these suffrages, and this 
consent of the many, no saying, how- 
ever brief, however wise, however 
seasoned with salt, however worthy 
on all these accounts to become a 
proverb, however fulfilling all its 
other conditions, can yet be esteemed 
as such. This is perfectly true. 


* On the Lessons in Proverbs: Five Lectures. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
B.D. London: John W. Parker and Son, 1853. 
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But is Mr. Trench quite accurate in 
considering popularity a quality of 
the proverb itself, and rejecting a 
definition as imperfect which does 
not include it? He is too exact in 
his own terms not to be indulgent to 
our precision. We take it that the 
definition of a thingshould be strictly 
confined to the elements of which it 
is composed, and as popularity is 
not an element in the proverb itself, 
but merely the evidence and proof 
of its reception by the multitude, it 
has no proper or legitimate place in 
the definition. Shortness, sense, and 
salt will not make a proverb; the 
saying that is distinguished by these 
qualities must be authenticated 
by general use before it can be ad- 
mitted amongst proverbs; but this 
is only the certificate (indispensable 
no doubt) that vouches for its cha- 
racter, and not an integral trait in 
its composition. 

Proverbs may be separated into 
two large divisions, each susceptible 
of many sub-divisions—those that 
embody universal truths, and those 
that specially illustrate national 
characteristics, or that seek to ex- 
press universal truths through na- 
tional and idiomatic forms. The 
latter have in them a complexional 
tinge which, carefully studied, may 
lead to important hints or dis- 
coveries in history and philology. 
Thus, when we find a similar pro- 
verb in various languages differently 
expressed, we may trace in their 
differences the contrasted genius, 
something of the habits, and per- 
haps a little of the traditions of the 
people. In a general way, the pro- 
verbs of different nations that have 
welled up, so to speak, out of the 
popular heart and experiences, are 
strongly marked by some of the 
distinctive features of their origin. 
The Oriental are betrayed by their 
imagerial colouring; the German 
by their poetical mysticism; the 
French by their finesse and gal- 
lantry of sentiment; and the Eng- 
lish by their homeliness, practical 
tendency, and fireside prudence. 
Mr. Trench explores some of these 
characteristics, and draws interest- 
ing results from them. Of the pro- 
verbs of Spain, which has, probably, 
the largest collection in the world, 
‘so rich in humour, so double- 
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shotted with sense, wherewith the 
squire in Don Quizote adorns his 
discourse,’ he says— 


Some are in a higher vein ; for taking, 
as we have a right to do, Cervantes him- 
self as the truest exponent of the Spanish 
character, we should be prepared to 
trace in the proverbs of Spain a grave 
thoughtfulness, a stately humour, to 
find them breathing the very spirit of 
chivalry and honour, and indeed of 
freedom too ;—for in Spain, as through 
so much of Europe, it is despotism and 
not freedom which is new. 


The Italian proverbs present a 
remarkable contrast to those of 
Spain. Mr. Disraeli has observed 
that every tenth proverb in an 
Italian collection is some cynical or 
selfish maxim, a book of the world 
for worldlings; upon which Mr. 
Trench observes— 

Certainly many of them are shrewd 
enough, and only too shrewd ; inculcat- 
ing an universal suspicion, teaching to 
look everywhere for a foe, glorifying ar- 
tifice and cunning as the true guides and 
only safe leaders through the perplexed 
labyrinth of life, and altogether seeming 
dictated as by the very spirit of Machi- 
avel himself. 


Rhyme and alliteration are noted 
amongst the more frequent agencies 
by which the proverb has obtained 
currency—means which impart a sort 
of charm to it in the repetition that 
enables it to be the more easily re- 
tained by the memory. The ex- 
amples are numerous and well 
known; as, of rhyming proverbs, 
No pains, no gains — East, west, 
home is best—Who goes a borrow- 
ing, goes a sorrowing; and, of the 
alliterative, Out of debt, out of 
danger—Frost and fraud both end 
in foul—a saying, by the way, which 
is neither very clear, nor, we sus- 
pect, quite entitled to recognition 
as a proverb. 

In tracing the original locality of 
some proverbs by the help of in- 
ternal evidence, Mr. Trench is very 
happy in his speculations. Take an 
example or two :— 

Thus our own, Make hay while the sun 
shines, is truly English, and could have 
had its birth only under such variable 
skies as ours,—not certainly in those 
southern lands where, during the sum- 
mer time at least, the sun always 
shines. .. . Donot talk Arabicinthe house 
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of a Moor,—that is, because there thy 
imperfect knowledge will be detected at 
once,—this we should confidently affirm 
to be Spanish, wherever we met it. ... 
Neither could there be any mistake about 
this solemn Turkish proverb : Death is a 
black camel which kneels at every man’s 
gate, in so far at least as that it would 
be at once ascribed to the East. 


There are many of these ancient 
sayings which we should be justified, 
perhaps, in regarding as aphorisms 
rather than proverbs ; not that we 
are able to give any better reason 
for our distrust than that they do 
not seem to carry the weight of uni- 
versal assent. The collectors of 
proverbs are not a to be relied 
upon. They generally press into 
the service every wise axiom they 
can get, and themselves confer upon 
these scraps of sagacity the charac- 
ter they should derive from popular 
usage. Such sayings as the follow- 
ing appear to us to belong to this 
suspicious class:—Of four things 
every man has more than he knows: 
of sins, of debts, of years, and of foes 
—a sort of staggering couplet which 
could pened have ever passed into 
general circulation; One father can 
support ten children, ten children 
cannot support one father — which 
defies that utterance in a breath 
demanded by the proverb. There 
is a Spanish saying which we would 
venture to suggest as being even 
better entitled to a place amongst 
the proverbs, although we are not 
aware that it has been brevetted to 
that rank — Mouchons grisones y 
pocos Bayordos, which means— 
There are plenty of greys, but few 
bays, a pun upon the name of the 
good knight Bayard, which in 
Spanish signifies bay, or a bay 
horse. It would be a good service 
to this department of oral literature 
to clear out all doubtful specimens, 
and produce a complete and un- 
deniable collection of proverbs. It 
might be done effectually in a single 
volume, including all needful anno- 
tations. 

Mr. Trench quotes a German 
proverb, as an instance of a class, 
which, in their subtle observation 
of life, arrive at conclusions we 
would willingly reject, but to which 
it is impossible to refuse a certain 
amount of assent. The proverb 
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and the commentary are well worth 
preserving. 


One foe is too many; an hundred 
friends are too few. There speaks out 
in this a sense of how much more active 
a principle in this world will hate be 
sometimes than love. The hundred 
friends will wish you well; but the one 
foe will do you ill. Their benevolence 
will be ordinarily passive ; his malevo- 
lence will be constantly active ; it will 
be animosity, or spiritedness in evil. 


We think the commentary and 
exposition might be pushed further, 
with still greater truth. Mr. Trench 
does not put the whole case, or bring 
out the Fall profound sense of the 

proverb. It is not merely a contrast 
etween the passive nature of the 
good principle and the activity of 
the evil. It indicates how much 
reater power there is in one foe to 
o evil than in a hundred friends to 
do good. It is not that friends 
satisfy their friendship by wishing 
you well, and that foes carry out 
their hatred by doing you ill; but 
that the utmost activity of a hundred 
friends to do you good, falls infi- 
nitely short of the power of a single 
enemy to do you evil. The power 
of evil in the weakest and most in- 
significant of mankind is incalcu- 
lably greater than the utmost power 
of good in the hands of the wisest. 
the strongest, and the most potent, 
If we might be justified in applying 
to the moral world an illustration 
borrowed from the physical, we 
should find one in the Fact that Hol- 
land was once nearly undermined 
by an insect. 

The coincidence of the same, or 
nearly the same, proverb, in several 
languages, is noticed by Mr. Trench 
in such examples as these: the Ger- 
man, Who lets one sit on his shoul- 
ders, shall have him presently sit on 
his head ; the Italian, If thou suffer 
a calf to be laid on thee, within a 
little they ll clap on the cow; and 
the Spanish, Give me where I may 
sit down, I will make where I may 
lie down. To these may be added 
the English, Give him an inch, and 
he'll take an ell, which expresses 
the same thing in a more senten- 
tious form, and after a fashion which 
might certainly justify the criticism 
of Napoleon, that we were a nation 
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of shopkeepers—linendrapers, ac- 
cording to this proverb. 
Mr. Trench’s volume is full of 
wise and pleasant things, which it is 
uite impossible for us to say any- 
thing more about, than to commend 
to everybody, who desires to acquire 
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a great deal of information in a very 
small compass. We know of no 
work on the subject of proverbs, 
which throws so much light upon 
them, or which can be more justly 
referred to, as an admirable instance 
of a little book with large aims. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDIA QUESTION. 


HEN Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 

the course of his examination 

last session, before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Indian territories, was 
asked, “ Does not the Government 
of India labour under this particu- 
lar disadvantage, that they iene no 
means of defence against unworthy 
imputations which the press throws 
out, not being represented in the 
ress?’ he answered, ‘ Certainly, it 

is the practice of the Indian autho- 
rities, both in India and in England, 
to look on while their proceedings 
are the subject of unmeasured oblo- 
uy by the newspapers and in public 

ieeciom, without taking any 
means of getting a correct statement 
made of their measures, and of the 
grounds upon which they have been 
adopted.’ And when the further 
question was put to him, ‘ Is there 
not this difference in India as com- 
ared with England, that whereas 

in England, if an attack is made 
upon the Government there is a 
Government paper that undertakes 
to rebut it?’ he made answer, ‘ I 
think the same observation applies 
to attacks upon the Indian adminis- 
tration in this country; it is very 
seldom that any portion of the press 
takes up the cause of the Indian 
Government.’ There seems to have 
been as much prospective as retro- 
spective truth in this. The ‘ Indian 
question’ is increasing in interest 
and importance, and ever as it ad- 
vances towards solution the press 
yields, with greater and greater pro- 
digality, its seasonable growth of 
sak arta little and great, whilst 
reely the public journals put forth 

leading articles on a subject which at 
other times is commonly tabooed. 
These pamphlets and these articles 
are written by men of all classes, 
from Indian officers to English law- 
yers; they are distinguished by 


much ability or no ability ; by much 
knowledge, or no knowledge of the 
subject; they are elaborately dull, 
or thotoieaiie diffuse ; they are ar- 
gumentative and statistical, or vehe- 
ment and declamatory. But they 
have all one common point of resem- 
blance. They are all written in a 
spirit hostile to the Government of 
the East India Company; they are 
all expressive of discontent a dis- 
satisfaction. It is obvious, indeed, 
that Mr. Mill only utters the truth 
when he says, ‘ It is very seldom 
that any portion of the press takes 
up the cause of the Indian govern- 
ment.’ 

There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, it is an inherent 
weakness of human nature to delight 
rather in dispensing censure than in 
dispensing praise. Men snarl and 
growl, and show their teeth upon 
trifling occasions, but are chary of 
their expressions of satisfaction and 
admiration. It is easier, moreover, 
to pour out floods of declamatory 
vituperation — to bring general 
charges of apathy, or rapacity, or 
corruption, against a government 
than to recite its specific acts of be- 
neficence. No knowledge of the 
subject is necessary in the one case. 
The other presupposes a consider- 
able acquaintance with facts. One 
would suppose that the onus probandi 
should be thrown upon those who 
bring the charges; that they are the 
writers or speakers who should dis- 
play the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with details, and be best pre- 
pared, on all occasions, with their 
proofs ; but such practically is not 
the case. In the present instance 
the custom is to bring sweeping 
charges against the Company, and 
to leave them to be disproved. It is 
said that the Company have entirely 
neglected the great duties imposed 
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upon them ; that they have violated 
a solemn trust ; that they have done 
nothing for the benefit of the people. 
And it is left to writers or speakers 
on the other side, if any such are to 
be found, to recite what the Com- 
pany have done. With the unre- 
flecting public, too, such declama- 
tory vituperative language is more 
popular than the language of sober 
defence. It is pleasanter reading 
or hearing—it is more stimulating 
and exciting. From the days when 
people listened, absorbed and en- 
grossed, to the vituperative rhetoric 
of Burke and Sheridan, glittering 
all over with eloquent falsehoods, 
and did not listen to the prosaic 
but truthful statements of Warren 
Hastings, the matter-of-fact defence, 
the argumentative disproof, to the 
present time, when newspaper- 
writers and pamphleteers of all 
kindsare dealing out general charges, 
in language often mendaciously elo- 
quent, against the Company, it has 
been plain that the accusatory has 
been the popular side. Writers or 
speakers are, on these accounts, far 
more likely to censure than to 
applaud the East India Company ; 
and there is this additional incen- 
tive to false accusation, that it is 
generally practised with perfect im- 
punity—with a certainty almost of 
eliciting neither reproof nor dis- 
proof from the accused. We shall 
speak of this more fully as we pro- 
ceed. We here allude to the mag- 
nanimous supineness of the Com- 
pany only as one of the causes of 
the frequency with which they are 
assailed. And perhaps we may add 
to the list of these causes the fact, 
that it is in the very nature of things 
that a great public body with im- 
mense patronage at its disposal— 
—patronage, nevertheless, utterly 
inadequate to the demands made 
upon it—should incur the odium 
and excite the malice of a crowd of 
disappointed applicants. If grati- 
tude were as strong a motive power 
as revenge, there would be no lack 
of defenders; but gratitude is a 
sleepy god, lies late a-bed, and sel- 
dom puts pen to paper. 

We are not in the least surprised, 
therefore, that in such a juncture as 
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this, the assailants of the Company 
are numerous and eager. We have 
now a little pile of pamphlets on our 
table, addressed to the ‘India Ques- 
tion’ generally, or to some indi- 
vidual phase of it in particular, not 
one of which can be said to take a 
favourable view of the Company’s 
Government, whilst the greater num- 
ber of them are broadly condemna- 
tory of it. If we were to indicate 
anexception it would be that afforded 
by Mr. Campbell’s Scheme for the 
Government of India;* but Mr. 
Campbell, though he is too well ac- 
quainied with the subject to con- 
im the present system of Indian 
government im toto, assails it un- 
sparingly in detail. He ‘ damns 
with faint praise.’ He admits that 
‘on the whole the Indian adminis- 
tration has not been ill-conducted.’ 
But he suggests a number of very 
important changes, which if carried 
into effect would render the adminis- 
trative system extremely unlike what 
it is at the present time. He would, 
indeed, remodel both the Home and 
the Indian government, and with- 
out entirely destroying the Com- 
pany, carry on the administration 
directly in the name of the Crown. 
The author of Modern India can- 
not but write with considerable 
knowledge of the subject. He is a 
civil servant of the Company, and, 
moreover, a writer of too temperate 
and judicial a frame of mind to 
Jaunch into unsupported accusations 
or declamatory abuse. What he 
urges therefore, although we may 
differ widely from him in opinion, 
is entitled to respect. We cannot 
afford to follow him through all his 
suggested reforms; but it may not 
be uninteresting at the present time 
to touch briefly upon a few of them. 
We concur generally in the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Campbell, when 
he says that, 


A very great and crying evil, and one 
which most assuredly demands a re- 
medy, is that fact which is admitted on 
all hands, viz., that while a numerous 
board for the management of Indian 
affairs exist, the majority of the most 
efficient public servants, who come from 
India in the prime of life and intellect, 
are by the present sy stem absolutely ex- 
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cluded from any share in Indian affairs. 

. . . Unfortunately the direction can 
only be entered by election. Election 
can only be attained by canvassing for 
years the most sweet voices of the pro- 
prietors of East India stock ; by con- 
tinued harassing labour, personal humi- 
liation, and city connexion. The best 
men generally think that they have pur- 
chased exemption from the first of these 
requisites ; they have little taste for the 
second; they are seldom possessed of 
the third ; and I may add, that the po- 
sition of a director, partly owing to the 
vexatious power exercised by the clerks 
of the Board of Control, and partly to 
the constitution of the Court itself, is 
not such as to make it, except as a source 
of patronage, the great object of ambition 
which it ought to be to the most distin- 
guished returning Indians, 


This, in spite of some noticeable 
examples to the contrary, may be 
accepted asa fair relation of the real 
state of the case. It is not to be 
questioned that a large number of 
very able and experienced men, who 
have held the most responsible offices 
in India, shrink from the long and 
harassing canvass which must be 
dared by every one who covets a 
seat in the Direction. At present 
there is no royal road to a seat in 
the Leadenhall-street Council. Every 
man who would enter it must be 
jolted over the ruts and dragged 
through the mire; and men who 
have beenused to glide easily through 
life do not like this rough travelling. 
Accustomed to employ on all occa- 
sions the language of command, they 
cannot stoop to the language of en- 
treaty. They may be wise or un- 
wise in thus shrinking from the 
contest. We do not care to inquire 
into this. It is sufficient that we 
should recognise the fact; that we 
should admit the evil, and con- 
sider the remedy. Mr. Campbell 
thinks that the latter is to be found 
in a system of Crown nomination:— 


I do not see (he says) why, as vacan- 
cies occur, the Government should not 
present to a certain proportion of the 
seats from among persons of a certain 
service and prescribed Indian qualifica- 
tion; that is, in fact, from a limited 
profession, in the same way as her Ma- 
Jesty’s judges are appointed, and on the 
same tenure, and with the concurrence 
of the existing Senate. 


By ‘Senate’ is here meant what is 
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now known as the ‘ Direction ;’ but 
in spite of this provision of India- 
House approval, we cannot say that 
we like the scheme. We would not 
have a single member of the Court of 
Directors, in reality or in appearance, 
the representative of a party. Now, 
notwithstanding the limitations here 
prescribed—the essentialities of cer- 
tainservicesand qualilications—every 
Government nominee would be more 
or less the representative of a party. 
The effect of such party influences 
upon the gencral constitution of the 
Court might not be very great, but 
it would be more than none; and at 
present the Court of Directors are 
entirely free from all such influences. 
And in this freedom it appears to 
us supremely desirable that they 
should remain. 

Still, we do not conceive that the 
idea of nomination is one altogether 
to be rejected. We would not de- 
prive the Court of Proprietors wholly 
of theirelectoral privilege. Wewould 
leave it, indeed, in their power to 
elect two-thirds of the entire body. 
And we would confer on the Diree- 
tors so elected the power of nomi- 
nating the remaining members. We 
do not see, indeed, why the Court 
themselves should not fill, by internal 
election from among men of certain 
services and qualifications, one out 
of every three vacancies as it occurs. 
We would give the Board of Control 
a veto in all such elections; but be- 
yond this we should be sorry to see 
any sort of interference on the part 
of the Crown Ministers in the or- 
ganization of the Leadenhall-street 
Council. We cannot think that 
there would be any fear of this pri- 
vilege being abused. The twenty- 
three Directors in whom the nomi- 
nation would be vested would con- 
stitute a mixed body of men belong- 
ing to different services or profes- 
sions, of different local antecedents, 
of different opinions, of different 
parties, of different connexions — 
men with, perhaps, little in common 
except a common interest in the 
good government of India, and a 
common desire to associate with 
themselves men of ability, integrity, 
and experience. We need be under 
no apprehension that a body of Di- 
rectors so constituted would not be 
eager to obtain the assistance of a 
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Mounstuart Elphinstone, a Holt 
Mackenzie, or a George Clerk—we 
need be under no apprehension that 
private motives would induce them 
to elect in the place of such men 
others of less striking qualifications 
and less brilliant antecedents. The 
Court of Directors is not a family 
party. The friend of one Director 
is not necessarily the friend of 
the other. Personal motives would 
seldom be operative in such elections. 
And whilst such a diversity of views 
and opinions on matters of detail 
is entertained by the Court, it could 
seldom or never happen that a 
Director would be chosen in con- 
sideration of the part he would take 
in the discussion of certain individual 
measures rather than of the general 
soundness of his views and the full- 
ness of his knowledge. The end to be 
sought is the election of those Indian 
statesmen of high character and 
high qualifications, who shrink from 
the toil and the vexation of the pro- 
prietary canvass; and we know no 
manner in which this object is more 
likely to be attained than by accord- 
ing the privilege of election in a cer- 
tain number of cases—say, a third 
of the whole—to the Directors them- 
selves. 

From the constitution of the 
Court itself, Mr. Campbell turns to 
the consideration of the India-House 
executive :— 


One question (he writes) cannot but 
suggest itself, whether the isolation 
of an exclusively home service is not a 
disadvantage—whether, with so large a 
supply of Indian men of business, many 
of whom are driven home by the climate 
while eminently fit for service in a tem- 
perate latitude, there might not be some 
exchange between the Indian and home 
services—whether great benefit would 
not result from employing in the India 
House men of Indian experience, while 
on the other hand there are several 
appointments in India connected with 
finance and accounts, the post-office, 
sea-customs, &c., to which the regular 
course of the civil service does not di- 
rectly lead, and which might sometimes 
with advantage be filled by men of busi- 
ness trained in England. Such an ar- 
rangement would go a very long way to 
promote an efficient understanding be- 
tween the governments in India and at 
home. I doubt whether it is 
possible for any man to understand any 
business in which he has never taken an 
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active share from mere paper knowledge ; 
he can only see things from one point 
of view ; but especially it must be abso- 
lutely impossible that an Englishman, 
who has never breathed an Asiatic at- 
mosphere, can really comprehend Asia- 
tic manners, Asiatic feelings, Asiatie 
facts, and Asiatic business. He has at 
best a sort of reflected and negative 
knowledge. ..... Then why should 
not Indian experience be made available 
at home in the executive as well as the 
deliberative offices? Might not a por- 
tion of the home duties be amalgamated, 
as it were, with the Indian service, and 
the servants be made interchangeable ? 
Might not a secretary of the East India 
House, possessed of all the views of the 
Home Government, possibly be sent with 
great advantage, as financial minister, 
to the government of India, and might 
he not return not only the ablest of 
secretaries, but a practical Indian _poli- 
tician! And might not a distinguished 
secretary to the Government of India 
fill with great advantage a similar office 
at home, throw a flood of light into the 
minds of the Senate (direction), and a 
few years after, with renovated health, 
an Anglicised mind, and a thorough pos- 
session of the views of and accord with 
the government at home, be sent to 
manage an Indian presidency. 


This last advantage might be 
equally well derived from the occu- 
pation by ‘a distinguished secre- 
tary’ of a seat in the Direction. 
That the management of an Indian 
presidency should be entrusted to an 
officer in thorough possession of the 
views of the Home Government, as 
well as experienced in the details of 
Indian administration, is very de- 
sirable, we admit; but there is no 
need that he should preside over 
the India House secretariat in order 
to master these views. The value, 
generally, of Indian experience we 
know how to appreciate. But we 
do not take the same practical view 
of the matter as is taken by Mr. 
Campbell. The interchange of ap- 
pointments of which we speak would, 
in our opinion, be very inconvenient 
in practice, and instead of facilitating 
the progress of public business, 
would greatly embarrass and ob- 
struct it. The fact is, that although 
a ‘ distinguished secretary’ of large 
Indian experience might probably 
make a very good India-House offi- 
cial, the brief lease of office recom- 
mended by Mr. Campbell, however 
advantageous it might be to the office- 
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bearer himself, would confer any- 
thing but benefit on the department. 
The routine-work of the India House 
is not to be learnt ina day. If the 
distinguished Indian secretary were 
once to locate himself in Leadenhall- 
street, the best thing that we could 
wish would be that he should remain 
there. Mr. Campbell's scheme con- 
templates his removal just as he has 
made himself an eflicient officer, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
details of executive business. We 
believe that the machinery of Go- 
vernment at the India House is very 
well planned and constructed, and 
that all the parts work well and 
easily together, when once they are 
understood. But it is, above all 
things, necessary that the entire 
machine should be under the super- 
intendence of a practised eye and a 
skilled hand. tt is the secretary 
who keeps all the parts together, 
and manages the working of the 
whole. He knows not only the 
especial functions of all the different 
departments and inter-departments, 
but the particular officer in each 
department best acquainted with 
any particular subject, and best able 
to supply required information on 
any particular point. Mr. Campbell 
himself doubts whether it is possible 
for any man to understand any 
business in which he has never 
taken an active share; and we feel 
certain ourselves that no one can 
thoroughly understand the business 
of the India House, in such a man- 
ner as to qualify him to fill the chief 
place in the executive, without a 
considerable amount of training. 
To take an officer so trained from 
the India House, and to locate him 
in Calcutta, bringing at the same 
time the Calcutta secretary to 
Leadenhall-street, would, it appears 
to us, be only to destroy the effi- 
ciency of both departments. Both 
officers would have, not only an im- 
mense deal to learn, but an immense 
deal to unlearn, before they could 
qualify themselves for their new 
work in a new quarter of the world. 

Having discussed the constitution 
both of the deliberative and execu- 
tive body of the Leadenhall-street 
Government, Mr. Campbell ad- 
dresses himself to the consideration 
of the business of the India House. 
There is something, we think, in 
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the following not unworthy of atten- 
tion :— 


It also strikes me that great advan- 
tage might be derived from digesting, 
extracting, and converting for publica- 
tion the marrow of the great mass of 
facts, arguments, and hidden talent, now 
scattered through and buried in piles of 
papers, like the nuggets of gold in Cali- 
fornia or Australia. Very few official 
documents are in their original state 
fitted for publication, because they are 
not written with that view; and it is 
one thing to write for an official superior, 
another for the general reader. But 
there might be a literary establishment 
at the India House expressly devoted to 
compiling papers for publication, for the 
benefit both of the Indian services and 
of that portion of the public who take 
an interest in the subject. Nothing can 
be more striking than the want of infor- 
mation of this kind under a government 
which has all possible and most minute 
information in manuscript almost to ex- 
cess, and the want of the opportunity of 
knowledge almost justifies the general 
ignorance which prevails. The Senate 
(Direction) might also with advantage 
address an annual report to the Crown, 
giving some general account of its pro- 
ceedings and views, the whole or part of 
which the Crown might cause to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the nation. 


There is, we repeat, in this, matter 
deserving of attentive consideration. 
We believe that for all practical 
purposes of government—for the 
convenient despatch of all India 
House business—the present de- 
partmental system is amply effective. 
It is the especial duty of the ‘ Exa- 
miner’s’ department to ‘examine’ 
and digest the cumbrous mass of 
papers sent home from India in 
the crudest possible state, and to 
supply the Directors with digests 
of information relating to the dif- 
ferent matters that come before 
them. ‘There is an Examiner-in- 
chief, an Examiner in the political 
department, an Examiner in the 
judicial department, andan Examiner 
in the revenue department, with an 
ample staff of intelligent clerks. 
There is besides this Examiner's 
oflice, a Statistical office, in which 
the process of digestion is still fur- 
ther carried on, and information of 
all kinds is collected and arranged. 
Doubtless, all required information 
is readily supplied to the members 
of the Leadenhall-street Govern- 
ment; but we agree with Mr. Camp- 

II 
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bell in thinking that it far too rarely 
travels out of the regions of Leaden- 
hall-street. The Government of the 
East India Company is grossly mis- 
judged — recklessly maligned; but 
we cannot help thinking that the 
Company owe this condition of 
things in no small measure to them- 
selves. The integrd virtute me in- 
volvo maxim may be adopted as a 
rule of conduct by individuals, with- 
out much injury to the commonweal; 
but governments have no right to 
allow themselves to be misjudged 
and misrepresented, when occasional 
statements of fact, intelligible and 
aceeptable to the general public, 
would, without any loss of dignity 
to the communicants, dissipate the 
pernicious error, and render men’s 
minds familiar with truths of which 
it is desirable that they should be 
the recipients. The language of 
governments, in such cases, should 
be ‘strike—but hear.’ This, prac- 
tically, is the language of the Crown 
Government. The official life of a 
minister is for the most _part a life 
of explanation. The Kast India 
Company never explain. Their lan- 
guage is not ‘strike—but hear,’ but 
* strike—and don’t hear.’ They bear 
the hardest blows without saying a 
word. They know that they will 
be assailed, but they do not take any 
measures of timely precaution to 
anticipate the coming blow and 
render its fall harmless, The wisdom 
vf this forbearance is doubtful. The 
initiated few know that it is the 
repose of conscious strength; but 


the many attribute the inactivity of 


the Company, under repeated, almost 
incessant provocation, to nothing 
more dignified than their inability 
to rebut the accusations which are 
made against them. It is a noble 
thing to talk of Jiving down calumny; 
but it is almost impossible to live 
down calumny, when the calumny is 
in one part of the world, the life in 
another. The life of the Company 
is to be seen in India—the calumny 
is mainly at home. 

We believe that the best remedy 
for the evil of which we speak is to 
be found in some such open commu- 
nication with the public as that 
which Mr. Campbell recommends. 
It cannot be said that the occasional 
conversations in the Court of Pro- 
prietors, which few of the privi- 
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leged ever attend, and few of the 
unprivileged ever read when they 
are reported, by any means meet 
the case. For all practical purposes 
these discussions are wholly inope- 
rative. What we require is, that 
through the medium of the press 
such authoritative statements should 
be put forth as would leave the 
general public no excuse for being 
misinformed. We do not believe 
that such revelations would be inef- 
fectual. We do not believe that 
the English mind would shrink from 
acquainting itself with facts of such 
interest and such importance as 
those which the East India Com- 
pany might present for its accept- 
ance. When by some accident or 
other an account of some good thing 
done in India by the Company or 
their servants makes its way into 
publicity, the general public are by 
no means slow to acquaint them- 
selves with the creditable circum- 
stances thus enunciated. Thus the 
civilization of Mairwarra, concerning 
which a handsome volume was pub- 
lished a year or two ago, under the 
auspices of the India House, has, by 
reason of this publication, and no- 
thing else, impressed itself upon the 
public mind as a fact honourable to 
the Company’s administration. But 
other facts, equally honourable, 
might have been recorded. There 
are other bright chapters in the 
history of civilization which might 
be written by the Company’s admi- 
slstealese~dheapbens which it would 
be well to study at the present time, 
when in the unhappy Cape Colony 
we are at our wits’ end to know 
‘ what is to be done with the Kaflirs.’ 
In withholding a knowledge of these 
things from the public, the Company 
are not just to themselves—are not 
just to their oflicers. If they would 
\ » a little more confidential—a little 
more communicative in their deal- 
ings with the public—it is hardly 
possible that they should continue 
to be so misjudged and misrepre- 
sented. If there were no other 
reason why we should call for such 
enunciations, it would be quite suf- 
ficient for us to take our stand upon 
the common ground of a love of 
truth. Itis really painful to us to 
be brought face to face with such a 
mass of error as now, in the absence 
of the revelations which we seek, 
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is thrust upon the unsuspecting 
public. 

Not an unworthy illustration of 
the error of which we speak is to be 
found in a pamphlet of some bulk, 
entitled, India site Government under 
a Bureaucracy, by John Dickinson, 
junior. We cere say that Mr. Dick- 
inson is in earnest; we have no 
reason to doubt that he means all he 
says. But if we were to believe all 
that he says against the Government 
of the East India Company, we 
could arrive at no other conclusion, 
than that all the Directors and local 
Governors, during the last half- 
century, ought to have been guillo- 
tined. According to his account, 
they are a set of rapacious, remorse- 
less tyrants, intent only on grinding 
the faces of the poor. The Court of 
Directors, we are told, are ‘a source 
of injury to India and danger to 
England by the grasping spirit of 
the majority of their members for 
patronage’—the ‘majority of the 
Court’ have ‘an insatiable spirit of 
grasping ;’ of grasping territory and 
grasping all that territory yields. 

ut territory is just the one thing 


which, of all others, the Compan 
are least anxious to grasp. To 
grasp territory is, in almost all cases, 
to grasp a ‘ deficit’\—a word which 
is an abomination in Leadenhall- 


street, as elsewhere. Now Mr. 
Dickinson, who writes so eloquently 
about the ‘ bureaucracy,’ has a very 
clear conception of the constitution 
and the powers of the Board of 
Control; and he knows — perhaps 
no one better—that the aggressive- 
ness of which he very properly com- 
jlains is not a characteristic of the 

eadenhall-street government, but 
of the over-ruling authority which 
has its seat in Cannon-row. We 
believe that the real blot in the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the go- 
vernment of India lies in this con- 
nexion between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control. The 
powers and the responsibilities of 
neither body are sufficiently defined. 
Things are done in the name of the 
Company with which in reality the 
Company have had no concern. De- 
spatches are dated from the India 
House which in reality emanate 
from Cannon-row. ‘The Company 
are bound hand and foot by a 
stronger constitutional power; and 
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all the world are abusing them be- 
cause they do not keep moving. 

And let us look at this whole ques- 
tion of Indian policy as we may, it is 
simply a question of war or no war. 
When the Indian Government has a 
costly and distracting foreign war on 
its hands, the progress of internal 
improvement is necessarily at a 
stand still. The machinery of ad- 
ministration continues to perform 
its ordinary functions. The revenue 
is collected. The judicial courts 
continue to sit. But, if there be any 
movement at all at such a time, it 18 
retrogressive. Not only is all the 
public money, but all the public 
time expended on the furtherance of 
these foreign wars. The Governor- 
General is in some remote south- 
eastern or north-western corner of 
India, far off from his central council. 
The treasury is drained to the dregs. 
A new loan is opened. There is no 
time—no tranquillity of mind for 
the consideration of matters not of 
pase importance. And so it 
1appens that great public works are 
neglected, or perhaps imperatively 
suspended—that, whilst our armies 
are marching across the fron- 
tier, the excavation of canals and 
the construction of roads are ar- 
rested; and the education of the 
people receives no stimulus from the 
chief rulers of the land. The obloquy 
falls upon the Company and their ser- 
vants. They may have no more to do 
with the matterthan the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of London; but still, 
under the present constitution of the 
Indian Government, they are charged 
with the commission of offences 
against which they may have pro- 
tested—they suffer in reputation, 
and they suffer in purse. Wars are 
made in India which they would 
fain have averted; and they not only 
have to bear the odium, but to bear 
the expense. 

There is an outery at the present 
time, and perhaps not altogether 
unreasonably, about the little that 
has been spent in India upon great 

ublic works. And members of 
Parliament get up and talk about 
Manchester, and all the vast sume 
which have been expended upon the 
improvement of that flourishing 
town; and suggest that the Court 
of Directors, having expended so 
little, ‘ ought to be discarded as an 
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instrument for the government of 
India.’ And doubtless if the Court 
of Directors had been fairly charge- 
able with the grave offence of squan- 
dering the revenues of the country 
upon unjust and unprofitable wars, 
in such a manner as to deprive them 
of the means of expending any 
other than sums comparatively con- 
temptible upon public works, they 
‘ought to be discarded as an in- 
strument for the government of 
India.” But it is matter of in- 
controvertible history, that the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company have not so wasted it— 
that the ruinous wars which have 
absorbed the revenues of India have 
not been made by them. Mr. Bright 
stated, on the 11th of March, that 
the East India Company had spent, 
between the years 1834 and 1848, 
only 1,400,000/. on works of public 
improvement. The proper answer 
to this would have been, that be- 
tween those dates 30,000,000/. had 
been spent on the Afghan war, 
and the consequences of that war; 
and that there is not a single mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors who 
now has, or ever has had, a word to 
say in favour of that war. The 
Afghan war was made, not by 
the Court of Directors, but by 
the Queen’s Ministers. By the 
Queen’s Ministers, then, were these 
30,000,0002.of the Company’s mone 
unrighteously expended. The result 
of this expenditure may be seen in 
the financial statements of the Com- 
pany in the Appendix to the last 
Commons’ Report on Indian terri- 
tories—how the surplus was con- 
verted into a deficit—how new 
loans were opened—how the debt 
was permanently increased—how 
the interest of that debt swelled the 
deficit—how the ‘evil has lived 
after it.’ Those 30,000,000/., wisely 
expended, might have revolutionized 
the whole face of the empire. 

But what security have we, it may 
be asked, that they would have been 
wisely expended? Tosteerclear of 
debateable points, we may answer 
by a reference to no higher motives 
than those of self-interest. Great 
public works in India are ordinarily 
reproductive works. A liberal ex- 
 seonpuorea of money on such works 

as a necessary tendency to develop 
the resources and to increase the 
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revenue of the country. At all 
events, it is unprofitable to argue 
upon a mere hypothesis. The plain, 
most intelligible, but most deplor- 
able fact is, that for many years 
past, through no fault of their own, 
the Company have had little or no 
money to spend upon great public 
works. The question then is, not how 
they would have spent their money 
if they had had it to spend, but 
why they have not had it to spend. 
It would be well if all other ques- 
tions were set aside whilst this, the 
greatest of all, is investigated. 
There are few matters of Indian 
government which this question 
does not embrace. The want of 
money has hung for years, like a 
millstone, round the neck of the 
Company. How can a government 
driven to the verge of bankruptcy 
afford to be generous, or even just P 
All that it can hope to do is to keep 
itself from sinking. 

And yet, at the very time in 
which there is an outcry against the 
niggardly expenditure of the Com- 

any’s money on works of public 
improvement, there is a clamour, 
too, about the sources of revenue 
from which alone can be drawn the 
means of instituting these improve- 
ments. The same parties who would 
compel the Company to spend more 
money would leave them with less 
to spend. The land-tax is said to 
be a heavy burden pressing upon 
the industrial energies of the people, 
and steeping them in poverty to the 
lips. The salt-duties are said to in- 
flict cruel wrong upon a suffering 
population — doubling or trebling 
the price of one of the first neces- 
saries of life, upon the due supply 
of which depends the health of the 
a. The opium monopoly is a 

ire iniquity, disgraceful to a Chris- 
tian government—an abomination, 
for which no apology can be ren- 
dered—a vending, as it were, of 
immorality, an authoritative encou- 
ragement of a degrading vice. The 
Abkarry, or spirit-licence tax, is an 
enormity of the same kind, tending 
to demoralize the people of India 
as the opium sales demoralize the 
people of the Celestial Empire. All 
these impure sources of revenue, it 
is alleged, must be abandoned if the 
Government of India would prove 
itself to be worthy of the support of 
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a humane Christian community. In 
other words, the Company are to 
be stripped of their revenues on the 
one hand, and compelled to spend 
more on the other. It may be said 
that other sources of revenue may 
be found; but we confess that we 
do not know what they are—unless, 
by way of inflicting no injury upon 
the great masses of the people, a 
revenue were raised by imposing a 
heavy duty on warming-pans and 
skates. 

Doubtless, these are very im- 
portant matters. Glad, indeed, 
should we be to see a further reduc- 
tion in the price of salt—glad should 
we be to see the extinction of the 
opium monopoly and the abandon- 
ment of the Abkarry ; but there is 
something else for which we must 
look before we can hope to see any 
of these good things, and that is, a 
surplus revenue. With a surplus 
revenue the Company may wisely 
and profitably construct great re- 
productive works, which will in time 
enable them to reduce the general 
taxation of the country; but with 
an annual deficit, and a debt of 
nearly fifty millions, they cannot, 
without involving themselves in 
total ruin, sacrifice any large items 
of revenue. This is the great point 
to be kept steadily in view when 
considering the question of Indian 
government. It is the touchstone 
by which the efficiency of this or 
that administrative agency is to be 
tested. There is unquestionably 
something wrong, when the im- 

rovement of the country is neg- 
ected, and revenue is raised in a 
manner admitted to be objection- 
able, whilst within four or five years 
thirty millions of money are spent 
upon unjust wars, and no one is 
called to account for the crime. 

But the absorption of the public 
money by these wars is not the onl 
evil. The waste of time and of ad- 
ministrative energy is another great 
misfortune. Whilst our Governors- 
General, on the north-western or 
south-eastern frontier, are superin- 
tending the conduct of great mili- 
tary operations, they cannot fix their 
thoughts upon the internal adminis- 
tration of the country. No Gover- 


* The Administration of Justice in Southern India. 
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nor-General since Lord William 
Bentinck has been able to give his 
mind steadily to the consideration 
of the ministerial establishments to 
which the civil business of the 
country is entrusted—to the great 
revenue and judicial departments, 
upon the efficiency of which the hap- 
piness of the people so greatly de- 
pends. There is an outery, at the 
present time, about the manner in 
which justice is administered in 
India. A stirring pamphlet from 
Madras, written by Mr. Norton, a 
barrister of the Supreme Court of 
that presidency, has recently called 
public attention to the state of the 
Company’scourts in Southern India.* 
We have read Mr. Norton’s bro- 
chure with all the attention which 
the importance of the subject de- 
mands. The administration of jus- 
tice is the weakest point of our 
Anglo-Indian government, and we 
believe that Madras is the most vul- 
nerable part of the country. We do 
not doubt that there is much to be 
reprehended, much to be reformed. 
But we may not unreasonably ob- 
ject to the manner in which Mr. 
Norton has put the Company’s courts 
upon their trial. We do not believe 
that any courts in the world would 
stand such an ordeal. We are cer- 
tain that the Supreme Courts of 
India would break down ruinously 
under it. Nothing is easier than to 
cull from the records of judicial tri- 
bunals, civil or criminal, miserable 
instances of the manner in which 
justice has been cruelly mocked. 
Ve do not doubt that in Madras, as 
elsewhere, very bad decisions ema- 
nate from the bench. Mr. Macaulay 
said that the Supreme Court of 
Madras had fulfilled its mission by 
ruining every rich native in the 
place. Upon this Mr. Norton ob- 
serves that ‘it may be true that the 
great wealth of several important 
families has in early times been 
swallowed up by the Supreme Court; 
but so far from its having destroyed 
the well-being of the people at Ma- 
dras there never was so much wealth 
in Black Town as at this present 
time. Petty native shop-keepers 
have ape sprung up, in the 
closest imitation of the European 
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retail, auction, and commission 
dealers; establishments are now con- 
ducted by Hindus, wherein the cus- 
tomer meets with as much intelli- 
gence and civility, and articles of 
just as good a quality as in those 

ept by Europeans; nay, houses of 
agency carrying on large export and 
import traflic have opened as com- 
eae with the old established 
inglish firms. Wealth may not be 
so concentrated as formerly in a few 
powerful families, but it is certain] 
far more widely and equally diffused. 
Altogether, such a state prevails in 
Madras as can be salated out in no 
other town throughout the Presi- 
dency ; and it is the most conclusive 
and satisfactory proof that the 
people feel that they are living under 
a law which, when properly admi- 
nistered, renders their property 
secure.’ 

Weare glad to read so favourable 
an account of the present condition 
of the native community of Madras, 
but we cannot help suspecting that 
other causes besides the protection 
of the Supreme Court may have con- 
tributed to this gratifying result. 
We cannot stop, however, to inquire 
into this, nor would it be profitable 
to adopt the tu-quogue line of argu- 
ment, and to show how, even in this 
country, law-reform is still in its in- 
fancy, and how much we must yet 
accomplish before the administration 
of justice among us can be a source 
of national pride. It will be more to 
the purpose to show, without refer- 
ence to deficiencies elsewhere, that 
there are grave defects in the Indian 
judicial system—defects which the 
Company's servants themselves are 
not slow to admit. The greatest 
defect of all is the absence of proper 
judicial training for- those who are 
called upon to adjudicate in civil and 
criminal cases, for although heaven- 
born generals may spring up now 
and then, heaven-born judges are 
seldom or never to be found at the 
right time ; and the Company’s de- 
partmental system does not favour 
their growth. Mr. Norton bears 
just testimony to the general cha- 
racter of the Indian civil service. 
‘I have lived,’ he says, ‘ for many 
years in familiar intercourse with 
very many members of the civil ser- 
vice, old and young, and am ac- 
quainted with most of them ; and I 
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have ever found them in point of 
abilities and acquirements much the 
same as other men in average 80- 
ciety, with here and there a really 
superior man. As a body they are 
honourable, honest, benevolent, in- 
telligent, laborious, high-spirited 
English gentlemen; and although 
throwing the entry into their ranks 
open to talent and merit might offer 
a very convenient start to many 
young men in England, who can find 
no room for employment on that 
over-crowded stage, where all the 
liberal professions are already over- 
stocked, I do not think that such a 
measure could in any way enhance 
the respectability of the service. 
No ; the evil lies not in the men, but 
in the system.’ The system is that 
of an habitual exaltation of the re- 
venue department, and a degrada- 
tion of the judicial. 

It would be a long story to tell 
how this evil has attained to its pre- 
sent height. In the Indian civil ser- 
vice the two departments are amal- 
gamated in a curious manner. The 
system has been subjected to several 
mutations. Sixty years ago the 
union of the two functions was 
abolished, as a barbarism that had 
lived its time. Fifteen years ago 
there was a return to the old sys- 
tem. The commissioner of revenue 
was also made criminal judge ; but as 
this plan was notfound to answer, the 
civil judge, who had before been 
magistrate also, was made sessions 
judge, and his magisterial duties 
were transferred to the collector. 
In both of these cases the judicial 
functions were a sort of appendage 
to the fiscal, and always held of less 
account. There was little chance of 
both duties being adequately per- 
formed, and the judicial always went 
to the wall. The office of the col- 
lector was held in higher esteem 
than the office of the judge. The 
ablest men were appointed to it. It 
was the best paid and the most 
honourable. he system has its 
supporters, and, inasmuch as that 
the duties of the collector require 
for their fit discharge judicial habits 
of mind, and the jugs is continually 
being called upon to decide in re- 
venue cases, the fusion of the two 
experiences is desirable. But the 
evil of such a system would seem to 
be greater than its advantages, and 
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at all events the systematic degra- 
dation of the judicial office can have 
nothing to recommend it. 

The evil being thus stated, it 
would seem no very difficult thing 
to suggest a remedy. The griev- 
ance is one for the redress of which 
we need not have waited twenty 
years. It might have been quietly 
and leisurely discussed at any time, 
without prejudice and without pas- 
sion, as a matter per se calling for 
inquiry, not in connexion with 
charter acts, or Courts of Directors, 
or any other great comprehensive 

uestion, or as another loud note in 
the great popular chorus which has 
burst so suddenly and so unexpec- 
tedly on the country. It is a pity 
that none of these discoveries were 
made before. There is such a crowd 
of topics pressing upon us with re- 
ference to this great condition of 
India question, that we stand breath- 
less and aghast before them. This 
great question has been gradually 
‘coming on’—first looming in the 
distance, small and obscure, then 
gradually advancing closer and closer 
to us, and yet no one would have 
anything to say to it, until it had 
come right upon the country, and 
we were in the agony of actual col- 
lision. Now, therefore, there is 
necessarily confusion and bewilder- 
ment— ‘Chaos umpire sits,’ and 
‘embroils the aflray.” Great matters 
and little matters, and matters which 
have scarcely any bearing upon each 
other, are mixed up strangely toge- 
ther; and the whole explodes in an 
unmeaning cry for the extinction of 
the Court of Directors. 

Now justice may, as Mr. Norton 
says, be very badly administered 
under the Madras Presidency, and 
yet it may not necessarily follow 
that the present system of Indian 
government is radically bad. An 
argument for the demolition of the 
British constitution might almost as 
reasonably have been founded on 
the admitted fact of the abuses of 
the Courts of Chancery. We are 
not, as we have said, about to adopt 
the tu-quoque style of reasoning; 
but we may fairly ask whether the 
existence of certain. evils, under 
any particular form of government, 
necessarily implies that that form 
of government ought to be abolished. 
Heaven knows that under ‘King, 
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Lords, and Commons’ great evils 
have existed, and some do still exist ; 
but we are well contented with 
‘ King, Lords, and Commons’ all the 
same, and we would progressively 
reform the evils of which we speak, 
but leave the constitution alone. 
The judicial system of India is ad- 
mitted by the servants of the Com- 
pany to be the weakest point of the 
Company's administration. It is 
not contended that that system does 
not call for reform. The Company’s 
servants who are employed in the 
Mofussil civil and criminal courts 
are often wanting in judicial sound- 
ness and acumen—often wanting in 
judicial training. A more open and 
intelligible separation of the revenue 
and judicial establishments is impe- 
ratively required. Opinions, among 
the highest Indian authorities, have 
long been divided on the subject. 
The balance of evidence however, 
we think, clearly shows that the ex- 
periment has not been a successful 
one, and that some change is urgently 
demanded. But it does not require 
an Act of Parliament to legalise such 
a change. It is competent upon an 
Governor-General to reform the ade 
ministrative system of the country. 
But if our Governors-General are 
continually occupied with foreign 
wars, how can they busy themselves 
with the less exciting work of inter- 
nal reform? We come back, then, 
to the old point. What India wants 
is Peace. It is this eternal war- 
making that paralyzes internal im- 
provement, and shuts the people out 
from the blessings which they might 
otherwise be suffered to enjoy. 

But is there any reason to suppose 
that if the power of what is now 
known as the ‘ Court of Directors’ 
were extinguished or diminished, 
there would be less war-making and 
more internalreform? Allexperience 
isagainst thesupposition. The policy 
of the Court of Directors is essen- 
tially pacific. The wars have been 
made by the Queen’s Ministers, to 
whom some energetic writers now 
propose to deliver vp our Indian 
yossessions. We could almost wish, 
if it were not a fearful thing to ex- 
perimentalize upon 120,000,000 of 
human beings, that the experiment of 
a purely Crown administration were 
tried for a year or two. Or, to miti- 


gate the terrors of such a sugges- 
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tion, what if the plan which Mr. 
Thomas Campbell Eobeston, in his 
extremely interesting volume of 
Political Incidents of the First Bur- 
mese War,* has indicated with bitter 
but most suggestive humour, were 
to be carried into effect ? ‘ If, how- 
ever,’ he asks, ‘the system under 
which our empire has risen and 
thriven is to be discarded in our 
dealings with the ultra-Gangetic na- 
tions, would it not be better that the 
Crown should take all the countries 
east of the Yeomadang Mountains, 
and form of them another colonial 
dependency like Ceylon? The cost 
of the war now in progress, and of 
other wars looming in the distance, 
would then fall, as it ought to do, 
on the people of Great Britain, and 
not on the natives of India; but 
other advantages also would result 
from such an arrangement. A royal 
Presidency on the eastern shores of 
the Bay of Bengal might give an im- 
pulse to the cause of good govern- 
ment, similar to that which agricul- 
ture would receive from the esta- 
blishment of an experimental farm ; 
andthe exhibition of a model adminis- 
tration would do more to improve 
the Indian civil service than all the 
vituperation of the eloquent noble- 
men, editors, and statesmen by whom 
it has lately been assailed. No risk of 
anything more serious than a little 
mortification would attend the ex- 
periment ; for the East India Com- 
pany's empire, if left to itself, would 
still be at hand, and ready on an 
emergency to supply Asia, as it has 
supplied Coyien. with an able Go- 
vernor to set its affairs in order.’ 
This is happily put; but light as is 
the language, there is pregnant truth 
at the bottom of it. Even as we 
write, another notable illustration of 
the fact that the Queen’s Ministers 
are driven by the mismanagement 
of the Crown colonies to look to 
the Company’s servants for extrica- 
tion from their embarrassments, is 
supplied by the papers of the 23rd 
and 24th of March. It is stated 
that Sir George Clerk, of the Ben- 
gal civil service, is to be sent out as 
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Governor to the Cape. Tuese prac- 
tical recognitions of the administra- 
tive efficiency of the Company’s ser- 
vants are better than whole volumes 
of argument. What would the 
Queen’s Mipistry, who have sent 
Indian administrators to nearly all 
their Eastern colonies—as Ceylon, 
the Mauritius,+ Hong-Kong, &c., do 
without these Indian services in the 
hour of their greatest need ? 

We have well nigh exhausted our 
allotted space. But before we con- 
clude these desultory remarks (ne- 

cessarily desultory, for the aspects 
of the question have shifted greatly 
since we commenced them, and we 
had little notion, when we began to 
write, of the shape the discussion 
would assume) we must express 
earnestly and emphatically a hope 
that India is not about again to be 
rendered the battle-field of party. 
Since the stirring times of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, In- 
dian subjects have been discussed 
with somewhat too much of apatliy 
and too much of ignorance, but 
without reference to the views, or 
rather the tactics of contending fac- 
tions, and on the whole they have 
been fairly discussed. But there 
are symptoms now, ina dearth of 
other more exciting and better un- 
derstood public questions, of som 
thing like an intention to treat this 
great subject of Indian government 
with reference toother circumstances 
than its own intrinsic merits. Tlie 
progress of the discussion cannot, 
therefore, be too zealously watched, 
nor can the people of India be ioo 
earnestly cautioned to bear in mind 
that the tender regard which is some- 
times professed for the 100,000,000, 
or 120,000,000, or 150,000,000, as 
they are variously stated in and out 
of Parliament, may sometimes be 
little more than a regard for a Par- 
liamentary majority; that ‘ justice 
to India,’ stripped of all false glitter 
and adventitious adornment, may be 
little more than the ‘cry’ of a 
party, which interpreted into plain, 
truthful English, signifies, ‘ Success 
to ourselves.’ 


By Thomas Campbell Robert- 
1853. 

+ We observe that Lord Grey, in his Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's 
Administration, describes the Governor of Mauritius, Mr. Higginson, as of the 


He was an officer of the Indian army, 





